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This  project  studies  a  variety  of  large-scale  motions  in  the  tropics  and  subtropics,  particu¬ 
larly  those  associated  with  the  Asian  monsoon  circulations.  It  consists  of  four  parts: 

1 ) Theoretical  studies  of  planetary  scale  motion  forced  by  tropical  heating.  The  effects  of 
vertical  shear,  vertical  differential  damping  and  planetary  boundary  layer  were  found  to 
influence  the  forcing  of  midlatitude  motions  by  tropical  heat  sources.  In  addition,  the 
vertical  interaction  of  simple  modes  may  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  eastward 
propagating  30-50  day  oscillations. 

2)  Observational  studies  of  planetary  scale  motions.  The  day-to-day  variation  of  the  East 
Asian  Jet  was  found  to  correlate  positively  with  that  of  the  tropical  divergent  flow  south  of 
it,  suggesting  the  importance  of  tropical  forcing  through  the  local  Hadley  cell.  The  tran¬ 
sient  forcing  of  time-mean  planetary  scale  circulation  was  also  studies  using  a  nine-year 
davr  set. 
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3)  Theoretical  studies  of  zonal  asymmetry.  Several  differences  between  parallel  flow  and  non- 
parallel  flow  Instabilities  in  terms  of  spatial  and  time  growth  rates  were  found  using  the 
two-scale  technique. 

4)  Studies  of  the  Mel-Yu  system  of  the  East  Aslan  summer  monsoon.  A  numerical  experiment 
suggested  that  the  Low-Level  Jet  associated  with  Intense  Mel-Yu  fronts  receives  energy 
through  an  equatorward,  convection-driven  secondary  circulation  which  Is  quite  different  from 
the  cross-frontal  circulation  associated  with  dry  fronts. 
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1.  DESCRIimON  OF  PROJECT  RESULTS 

(i)  Theoretical  studies  of  planetary  scale  motion  forced  by  tropical  heating 


In  the  current  project  we  have  continued  the  study  of  the  midlatitude 
tropical  interactions  related  to  tropical  heating.  Several  numerical  studies 
(e.g.,  Hoskins  and  Karoiy,  1981)  have  modeled  the  observed  tropical- 
midlatitude  teleconnec^on  patterns.  In  these  models,  purely  internal  (zero 
at  top  and  bottom  boundary)  heating  in  the  tropics  was  used  to  force 
prominent  external  mode  Rossby  wave  responses  whose  influence  covers 
a  large  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  span.  These  responses  resemble  the 
obsoved  teleconnection  ^ems.  However,  we  have  pointed  out  that  in 
the  absence  of  other  factors,  it  is  very  difficult  for  internal  heating  to  excite 
directly  such  external  mode  responses  (Urn  and  Chang,  1983).  A  similar 
conclusion  was  also  implied  by  Kasahara  (1984).  To  study  this  problem,  a 
simple  two-level  model  was  used  to  investigate  the  effects  of  vertical  shear, 
differential  damping  and  the  planetary  boundary  layer  on  the  responses  to 
internal  heating. 

We  found  that  all  three  effects  can  allow  a  transfer  of  energy  from 
the  internal-mode  motions,  which  are  directly  forced  by  the  internal 
heating,  to  external-mode  motions.  To  generate  external-mode  divergent 
motions,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  planetary  boundary  layer  or  other 
equivalent  effects  that  force  verticsd  motion  at  the  bottom  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  efficiency  of  generation  increases  with  the  horizontal 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  vertical  shear  is  normally  the  main  mechanism 
for  generating  external-mode  rotsAional  motions,  and  the  efficiency  of 
generation  decreases  with  horizontal  scale.  In  addition,  this  efficiency 
depends  strongly  on  the  relative  vertical  shear  (vertical  shear  divided  by 
vertical  mean  wind).  When  the  relative  vertical  shear  is  >1,  the  external 
mode  finally  attains  an  amplitude  larger  than  that  of  the  internal  mode.  We 
also  solved  an  initial  value  problem  and  found  that  in  tropical  regions,  the 
process  of  energy  transfer  from  internal  to  external  mode  motions  ted^es 
about  two  weeks  to  complete.  This  rather  slow  rate  of  energy  transfer  to 
external  mode  motions  implies  that  In  a  given  vertical  shear,  the  responses 
to  a  transient  heating  which  lasts  for  only  a  few  days  will  have  a  stronger 
internal  mode  ^ore  barodinlc)  structure  than  the  response  to  a  steady- 
state  heating.  These  results  were  reported  in  Urn  and  Chang  (1986). 

We  have  also  extended  the  study  of  heating-forced  planetary  scale 
motions  to  the  30-50  day  oscillations  which  were  first  observed  by  Madden 
and  Julian  (1971,  1972).  Recently  there  have  been  many  more  reports  of 
these  osdilations,  manly  in  the  monsoon  flows  (e.g.,  Yasunan,  1979; 
Krishnamurti  and  Subrahmayan,  1983;  Krishnamurti  et  al.,  1985;  Murakami 
et  ai.,  1984;  Murakami  and  Nakazawa,  1985;  Lau  and  Chan,  1985,  1986; 
Madden,  1986).  Two  categories  of  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
explain  the  observed  osdilations:  1)  those  based  on  eastward  propagating 
Kelvin  waves  maintained  by  cumulus  heating  (Chang,  1977);  and  2)  those 
based  on  interactions  with  stationary  oscillations  of  the  basic  state 
(Webster,  1983;  Goswami  and  Shukia,  1984;  Yamaguta  and  Hayashi, 
1984;  Salby  and  Garcia,  1985;  and  Anderson  and  Stevens,  1986). 

Since  the  traditional  equatorial  wave  theory  predicts  very  short 
vertical  wavelengths  for  slow  propagation  speeds,  a  theory  in  the  first 


category  must  resolve  the  apparent  discrepancy  with  the  deep  vertical 
structure  of  the  observed  osdilations.  An  earlier  attempt  was  made  by 
Chang  (1977),  who  showed  that  when  cumulus  heating  and  dis^pation 
effects  are  taken  Into  account,  a  deep  Kelvin  wave  mode  with  slow 
propagation  speed  arises  because  of  a  balance  between  heating  and 
dissipation.  Recent  numerical  modeling  studies  using  CISK 
parameterization  by  Lau  and  Peng  (1987)  and  Hayashi  and  Sumi  (1987) 
have  simulated  certain  important  aspects  of  the  oscillations,  particuiany  the 
slower  propagation  speki  as  compared  to  the  normal  Kelvin  waves. 
Motivated  by  these  results  which  lends  support  to  the  first  category,  we 
carried  out  a  linear  theoretical  analysis  of  the  equatorial  beta-plane  vrave- 
CiSK  with  a  focus  on  the  Kelvin  modes. 

Our  results  (reported  in  Chang  and  Urn,  1986  and  1987)  show  that 
two  types  of  CISK  modes  may  arise  from  an  interaction  of  vertical  modes. 
For  heating  with  a  maximum  in  the  lower  troposphere,  the  ^stability  is  due 
to  the  lowest  internal  mode  which  gives  a  station^,  east-west  symmetrical 
structure.  When  heating  is  maximum  in  the  mid-troposphere,  eastward 
propagating  CISK  modes  occur  resembling  the  observed  and  numerically- 
simulated  oscillations.  These  modes  result  from  the  interaction  between 
two  internal  modes  which  are  locked  in-phase  vertically.  A  time-lagged 
CISK  analysis  suggests  that  the  shallower  mode,  with  its  stronger  influence 
on  the  low-level  moisture  convergence,  slows  down  the  deeper  mode 
resulting  in  a  combined  mode  which  has  a  deep  vertical  structure  and  a 
relatively  slow  propagating  speed.  This  slower  ^ase  speed  may  also  be 
understood  from  the  consideration  of  two  efftets:  a  CISK  growth 
mechanism  which  is  analogous  to  the  viscous  e^ct  discussed  by  Chang 
(1977),  end  the  reduction  in  effective  static  stability.  A  single  mode 
analy^  also  suggests  that  the  Rc^by  modes  are  less  likely  to  become 
unstable.  The  results  further  imply  that,  in  the  absence  of  wave-CISK,  the 
observed  eastward  propagating  osdilations  cannot  be  excited  by 
stationary  osdilations. 

OQ  Observational  studies  of  planetary  scale  motions  during  winter 

This  component  was  pursued  on  two  fronts.  For  the  synoptic  time 
scale  the  results  of  our  previous  <x}td  surge  studies  suggested  a  short-term 
midlatitude-tropical  interaction  such  that  me  variations  of  the  midlatitude  Jet 
over  East  Asia  corresponds  to  variations  in  tropical  convection.  However, 
since  cold  surges  occur  during  periods  of  intensified  barodinidty,  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  strengthening  of  the  jet  may  be  due  entirely  to  midlatitude 
barodinic  development  rather  than  arry  tropical  drcuiation.  In  the  present 
project  the  200  mb  wind  data  for  the  1983/84  winter  were  analyzed  to 
determine  the  cause  and  effect  in  such  interactions.  Significant  positive 
correlations  between  the  midlatitude  jet  acceleration  and  the  tropical 
divergence  were  found  in  several  regions  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Indian  O^an 
region.  Among  six  mdor  intensiflcations  of  the  East  Asian  jet  (EAJ) 
maximum  during  December  1983,  three  were  related  to  tropical  cydone 
cases  which  led  to  the  condusion  that  the  midlatitude  jet  can  be  influenced 
effectively  by  tropical  convective  activity  on  a  day-to-cfay  basis.  The  study 
also  coriflrmed  the  downstream  propagation  of  the  strengthened  jet 
streaks,  which  is  probably  due  to  self-advection,  and  the  existence  of 
tiiermally  indirect  drculations  at  the  exit  region  of  the  jet,  both  in  the  time- 


mean  and  in  the  transient  fields.  These  results  were  reported  in  Chang  and 
Lum  (1965). 

The  other  front  was  on  the  time  mean  drcuiation  which  was  studied 
using  a  9-year  (1974/5-1982/3)  data  set  In  order  tc^roperly  describe  the 
effect  of  transients,  the  concept  of  an  extended  Eliassen-Palm  flux  (E- 
vector)  introduced  by  Hoskins  (1983)  and  the  related  calculations  were 
used  to  elucidate  the  dynamics  of  the  time-mean  subtropical  jet  streaks 
over  East  Asia,  North  America  (NAmJ)  and  North  Africa  (NAfJ).  Similarities 
and  differences  between  the  three  jets  were  discussed  in  terms  of  transient 
momentum  and  vorticity  forcings  at  both  the  synoptic  and  low-frequency 
timescales.  The  forcings  of  both  time  scales  are  basically  barotropic.  The 
exit  regior^  of  the  EAJ  and  the  NAmJ  are  quite  similar  in  structure  with 
respect  to  many  of  the  transient  features,  and  are  very  similar  to  the 
schematic  modd  presented  by  Hoskins  (1983),  but  the  distribution  near 
the  NAfJ  is  different.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entrance  region  of  the  NAfJ 
resembles  that  of  NAmJ,  but  not  the  EAJ.  In  this  regard  me  NAfJ  may  be 
considered  the  entrance  region  of  the  combined  NAfJ-EAJ  system. 

For  low  frequency  eddies,  both  the  subtropical  E-vector  and  the 
tropical  transient  kinetic  energy  indicate  an  equatorward  energy 
propagation  and  a  tropical  response  at  200  mb  over  the  mid-Padfic  where 
the  zonal  wind  is  westerly.  This  seems  to  agree  with  the  "westerly  duct" 
theories.  However,  the  maxima  of  mese  two  ^Ids,  which  are  longitudinally 
aligned,  do  not  coincide  with  the  maximum  tropical  westerlies.  An 
arialogous  situation  was  not  observed  over  the  Atlantic.  The  low  frequency 
calculations  also  revealed  barotropic  instability  regions  in  the  exit  r^ions 
of  the  EAJ  and  MAnJ  and  poleward  of  frie  NAfJ  maximum.  This  instability 
distribution  agrees  with  Simmons  et  al.  (1983)'s  modeling  result  near  the 
EAJ,  but  differs  from  their  results  considerably  elsewhere. 

A  comparison  of  the  transient  kinetic  energy  fields  at  the  surfrice 
indicates  the  ensected  transition  of  a  synoptic  time  scale  maximum  on  the 
western  side  of  the  ocean  basins  to  a  low  frequency  maximum  on  the 
eastern  side  and  further  north.  This  is  consistent  with  the  history  of 
barodinic  waves  as  the  v^aves  move  east-northeastward  while  deepening 
and  slowing  down.  The  low  frequency  fields  also  tend  to  have  an 
equivalent  barotropic  structure  apparently  dire  to  the  vertical  development 
accompanied  by  deepening  (Hoslons,  i983).  The  transients  have  little 
effect  on  the  acceleration  of  the  jet  maximum  and  appear  in  some  regions 
to  have  a  decelerating  effect 

Oil*)  Theoretical  studies  of  zonal  asymmetry 

In  this  component  we  have  continued  the  investigation  of  stability 
properties  of  zonally  varying  mean  flow.  This  topic  was  motivated  by  the 
observation  of  barotropic  energy  conversion  associated  with  the  200  mb 
easterly  jet  over  South  Asia  during  tiie  summer  monsoon  (Krishnamurti, 
1971).  The  previous  results  of  a  linear  numerical  model  by  Tupaz,  Williams 
and  Chang  (1978)  on  the  barotropic  stability  of  a  downstream  varying 
easterly  jet  were  extended  in  a  nonlinear  modeling  study.  It  was  found  that 
the  lag  effect  remains  in  the  nonlinear  model,  where  the  disturbance 
structure  lags  that  of  the  parallel  flow  solution  for  the  local  mean  wind 
profile.  This  is  especially  prominent  in  regions  where  the  mean  flow 


changes  rapidly  downstream.  This  effect  causes  a  downstream  shifting  of 
the  growth  rate  distribution.  These  results  were  reported  in  WMiams,  urn 
and  Ch^  (1964). 

The  Hnear  barotropic  instabiGty  problem  was  also  examined 
analytically  with  a  two-scale  expansion  technique.  It  was  found  that  the 
waves  possessed  properties  which  are  different  from  those  calculated  from 
local  parallei  flow  theory.  The  difference,  which  was  obtained  at  a  higher 
order  in  the  streamwise  variation  parameter,  depends  on  the  first  derivative 
of  the  parallei  flow  properties  with  respect  to  the  streamwise  direction.  This 
higher  order  correctKxi  shifts  the  spatial  growth  rate  profile  for  the 
nonparaflel  flow  downstream  relative  to  that  for  the  parailel  flow.  The 
correction  was  fbund  to  be  due  to  two  effects:  the  lag  effect  as  revealed  by 
the  numerical  modeling  studies,  and  an  additkxial  effect  due  to  the  phase 
speed  cRfference  between  the  parallel  and  non-parallel  flows.  If  the 
disturbance  propagates  faster  than  predicted  by  poailel  flow  theory,  the 
local  spatial  growth  rata  will  be  smaller  than  that  calculated  by  the  parallel 
flow  arKi  vice  versa  The  results  were  reported  in  Peng  and  Williams 
(1986).  The  accuracy  of  various  formulae  which  relate  me  spatial  and 
temporal  growm  rates  for  barotropic  instability  was  also  studied  (Peng  and 
Williams.  ^7a). 

Usir^  me  two-scale  expansion,  we  have  also  investigated  me 
barodinic  instability  problem  wim  a  quasi-geostrophic  two-layer  model. 
The  spatial  growm  approach  was  used  and  cases  which  could  support 
absolute  instability  were  not  considered.  It  was  found  that  rraions  of  large 
vertical  shear  often  do  not  have  large  spatial  growm  rates.  The  correction 
to  the  local  solution  were  found  to  depend  on  me  same  effects  as  were 
discussed  for  the  barotropic  instabiiity  by  Peng  and  Williams  (1986).  In 
particular,  the  streamwise  correction  turns  out  to  be  small  unless  me  beta 
effect  is  large  In  comparison  wim  the  velocity  dependence  of  the  vertical 
structure  of  an  unstable  barodinic  wave  on  me  vertical  shear. 
Consequently,  streamwise  variations  in  me  vertical  shear  have  little  effect 
on  the  disturbance  structure.  These  results  were  reported  in  Peng  and 
Williams  (1987b). 

In  addition  to  the  ^stability  studies,  me  non-divergent  barotropic 
vortidty  equation  was  also  used  to  study  the  beta  effect  on  tropical  cydone 
motion.  An  analytical  model  and  a  linear  numerical  model  bom  showed  a 
westward  stretching  of  the  vortex  due  to  me  beta  effect,  wimout  significant 
movement  of  the  vortex  center.  The  indusion  of  non-linear  terms  in  me 
numerical  model  produced  a  northwestward  movement  of  me  vortex.  This 
movement  increases  wfth  me  maximum  wind  speed  and  me  radius  of 
maximum  wind.  A  wind  maximum  was  found  to  the  normeast  of  the  vortex, 
consistent  wfth  observations.  The  development  of  mis  asymmetry  plays  an 
important  role  in  me  motion  of  me  vortex.  These  results  are  reported  in 
Chan  and  Williams  (1987). 

(iv)  Studies  of  the  Mei-Yu  system  of  me  East  Asian  summer  monsoon 

The  Mei-Yu  system  is  a  quasi-stationary  belt  of  heavy  predpitation 
imbedded  in  the  summer  monsoon  trough  over  East  Asia.  Its  influence 
covers  a  wide  span  of  area  encompassing  bom  subtropical  and  midlatitude 
regions  (Chen  and  Chang,  1980;  Chen,  1983).  in  me  current  project  a  two 


dimensional  firontogenesis  model  (Williams  et  al.,  1981)  was  used  to  study 
the  Mei-Yu  front,  with  a  frxus  on  its  associated  low-level  jet  (LU)  which 
often  occurs  during  intense  convection.  Several  numerical  experiments 
were  carried  out  to  simulate  the  quasi-steady  frontal  structures  in  different 
environments.  The  results  resemoie  many  observed  features,  such  as  the 
stronger  temperature  and  moisture  gradients  in  the  midlatitude  fronts  and 
the  stronger  horizontal  shears  and  LLTs  in  the  subtropical  fronts.  In  the 
model  the  LU  is  most  conspkxjous  in  the  subtropical  simulation  when  high 
humidity  and  surfece  fluxes  are  included.  It  is  developed  and  maintained 
through  the  Coriolis  torque  exerted  by  the  low-level  poleward  branch  of  a 
'reversed  Hadley  cell*  equatorward  of  the  front.  This  thermally  direct  cell  is 
different  from  the  normal  cross-frontal  secondary  drculation  and  its 
development  depends  on  the  occurrence  of  intense  convection.  These 
reMjKs  are  reported  in  a  Ph.D  dissertation  by  Chou  (1986).  We  have  also 
started  other  work  on  the  Mei-Yu  system,  including  a  composite  study  of 
the  development  of  the  Mei-Yu  front  in  June  and  July  over  southeastern 
China  for  a  three-year  period.  This  work  is  based  on  me  calculation  of  me 
deformation  field  and  me  quasi-geostrophic  tendency  of  potential 
temperature  gradient,  or  Q-vector  (Hoskins  et  al..  1978),  to  study  me 
froiibgenesls  and  vertical  vebdty  fields  associated  wim  me  development 
of  the  front  Preliminary  results  showing  me  importance  of  low-leve  large 
scale  and  topographic  influences  were  reported  in  Chang  and  Peng  (1985) 
in  the  2nd  U.S.-P.R.C.  Monsoon  Workshi^.  We  have  also  cooperated  wim 
Professor  George  Chen  of  me  National  Taiwan  University  to  carry  out  an 
evaluation  of  the  numerical  weamer  predictions  of  me  Mei-Yu  circulations 
(Chen,  Wang  and  Chang,  1987). 
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orer  Eastern  Asia  for  the  Months  of  December  1974  and  1978.  Part  1:  Monthly 

Mean  Fields  and  Individual  Events 

James  S.  Boyle 

Dtpanmtm  of  Uiuontogy.  Natai  1‘ostgradutae  School  Mauerey,  CA  9S943 
(Maauacript  leodved  29  Sepiembm  1983.  in  final  fi>rm  31  October  1983) 

ABSTRACT 

EaA  Allan  ooU  nifies  durinfi  Mo  peiiodi  of  oonoMing  wiBe  intmity,  December  1 974  (monip  and  December 
1978  (weak),  are  studied.  It  is  shown  that  the  midlatitude  mechanisms  initialing  cold  suifcs  during  both  months 
are  quite  similar  in  nature.  Synoptic  scale  short  waves  passing  throt^  the  long-wave  trough  position  near  the 
East  Asian  coast  act  to  release  the  ooU  air  southward  from  the  main  reservoir  over  eastern  Sbetia.  Dynamic 
descent  is  initiated  by  these  synoptic  scale  waves  entering  the  nofthwesteriy  flow  on  the  western  side  of  the  long- 
wave  trough  anchored  on  the  coast  This  is  the  descent  center  in  the  lo^  direct  dictilaiion  in  the-entranoe 
region  of  the  East  Asian  jet  maximum  at  200  mb. 

The  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  cold  air  surges  for  a  given  month  depend  on  the  large  scale  circulation 
pattern.  The  average  flow  over  Asia  for  December.  1974  and  1978.  presenu  a  contrast  with  respect  to  ridging 
over  the  midcontinenL  In  December  1978  the  flow  was  characterized  by  a  low  zonal  index  over  Asia  aixl  the 
low-level  development  forced  by  the  srruller  scale  waves  is  not  well-focused  with  respect  to  position.  Strong 
ridging  in  the  middle  of  the  Asian  continent  during  December  1974  yielded  a  stable  pattern  for  descent  on  the 
East  Asian  coast 

The  results  indicate  that  the  surge  event  is  rtot  the  tcsuh  of  the  expansioa  of  an  intensifying  Sdxrian  aniicyckMe 
but  of  a  separate  dynamically  forced  subsidenoe  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Siberian  anticyclone  mean 
position;  nor  is  the  surge  directly  the  result  of  cyclonic  development  off  the  East  Asuui  coast  Such  cydogenesis 
follows  the  surge  initiation  and  is  triggered  by  the  sartu  synoptic  shon  wave  which  initiated  the  surge  as  the 
wave  passes  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  long-wave  trough  positioa. 


1.  Introdnctioa 


One  of  the  chief  motivations  for  conducting  the 
Winter  Monsoon  Experiment  (Winter  MONEX)  was 
to  study  the  cold  surges  occurring  in  winter  along  the 
coast  of  eastern  Asia.  A  major  objective  of  the  exper¬ 
iment  was  to  assess  the  link  between  eastward  propa¬ 
gating  upper  tropospheric  troughs  and  ridges  at  mid- 
latitudes  and  the  low-level  monsoonal  surges  which 
extend  to  the  tropics.  The  research  reported  here  is  an 
attempt  to  document  the  midlatitude  synoptic  scale 
dynamics  associated  with  cold  surges.  It  has  been  well 
established  that  eastyvard  moving  waves  in  the  baro- 
clinic  westerlies  are  the  initiators  of  winter  monsoon 
cold  surges  over  eastern  Asia,  (e.g..  Murakami.  1979; 
Danielsen  and  Ho.  1969;  Rung  and  Chan.  1981;  Chin. 
1969;  Joung  and  Hitchman.  1982).  Murakami  (1979) 
reported  that  it  is  the  amplification  of  these  distur¬ 
bances  as  they  reach  the  East  China  Sea  that  provides 
the  impetus  to  thrust  the  cold  continental  air  south¬ 
ward. 

The  nature  of  the  studies  of  these  surge  initiation 
events  have  thus  far  taken  on  two  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  first,  as  typified  by  Danielsen  and  Ho  (1969) 


and  Chu  and  Park  (1984),  is  the  intensive  study  of  an 
individual  event.  The  second  approach  is  to  study  time 
series  of  data,  focusing  on  composite  results  rather  than 
individual  situations.  These  investigations  are  typified, 
for  example,  by  Chu  ( 1978),  Murakami  (1979).  Chang 
and  Lau  (1980).  Rung  and  Chan  (1981).  Lau  et  al. 
( 1983)  and  Lau  and  Lau  (1984),  although  in  some  of 
these  works  selected  cases  are  considered  in  detail. 

This  woilc  and  a  companion  paper.  Boyle  (1986). 
consider  synoptic  scale  case  studies  of  individual  cold 
surge  evenu  over  the  period  of  a  month.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  describing  the  physical  mechanism  behind 
each  cold  surge  event,  and  to  delineate  the  role  these 
events  play  in  the  larger  scale. 

As  documented  by  Chang  and  Lau  ( 1 980)  and  Chang 
et  al.  (1979).  the  month  of  December  1974  was  one  of 
considerable  surge  activity.  Using  the  criterion  of  a 
surface  temperature  drop  in  Hong  Rong  of  at  least  6 
R  within  24  or  48  hours.  Chang  et  al.  (1979)  have 
identified  at  least  four  strong  surges  occurring  during 
December  1974.  Because  of  this  documented  activity, 
typical  of  strong  surge  conditions,  December  1974  was 
chosen  as  a  period  to  be  studied. 

The  month  of  December  1978  coincided  with  the 
first  phase  of  the  Winter  MONEX.  Thus  the  data  gath- 
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ering  effort  for  this  period  was  as  intense  as  could  be 
realized.  The  month  of  December  1978  also  presents 
an  interesting  contrast  to  December  1974.  In  1978  the 
frequency  of  the  surges  during  December  was  observed 
to  near  normal  (five  occurred,  Lau  and  Lau,  1984), 
but  the  surges  were  all  somewhat  weak,  Lau  et  al. 
(1983).  Comparison  of  the  synoptic  conditions  of  De* 
cembCT  1974  and  1978  should  provide  some  insight 
into  the  midlatitude  circulation  conditions  which  lead 
to  strong  surges  and  those  which  initiate  only  weak 
ones. 

Figure  1  consists  of  time  series  of  departures  from 
the  monthly  average  1000  mb  temperature  at  Hong 
Kong  for  December  1978  and  December  1974.  The 
times  of  the  cold  surges  for  the  respective  months  are 
also  indicated  on  the  figure.  The  temperature  at  Hong 
Kong  is  used  as  a  reference  because  of  the  interest  in 
the  cold  surge  as  an  event  thrusting  cold  air  equator* 
ward.  The  portion  of  Hong  Kong  at  20°N  makes  the 
measurements  there  a  reliable  indicator  of  cold  air 
penetrating  into  the  subtropics.  In  general,  the  surges 
of  December  1974  have  a  greater  negative  excursion 
in  the  temperature  deviation  and  have  a  longer  time 
scale  than  those  of  December  1978. 

The  structure  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  The  next 
section  will  provide  details  of  the  data  sources  and  data 
handling  procedures,  as  well  as  details  of  the  various 
computational  techniques.  Section  3  presents  a  com¬ 
parison  of  some  of  the  monthly  mean  fields  for  De¬ 
cember  1974  and  1978,  both  of  which,  will  be  com¬ 
pared  to  longer  term  climatology.  Section  4  presents 
the  documentation  for  one  surge  in  each  of  the  two 
Decembers.  Those  characteristics  which  have  been  ob- 
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Fkj.  1.  Time  series  of  deviations  from  the  monthly  mean  1000 
mb  temperature  for  a  S  X  3  degree  latitude-longitude  grid  centered 
on  I  IS'E,  24*N  (Hong  Kong)  for  December  1974  (thin  line)  and 
December  1978  (thick  line).  The  ticks  on  the  bottom  are  12  hours 
apart.  The  roman  numerals  (I.  II.  etc.)  designate  cold  surge  events 
for  the  indicated  yeaA 


served  to  be  present  in  all  surges  will  be  pointed  out 
The  final  section  will  provide  a  summary  of  the  results. 

2.  Data  handling  and  computation  procedures 
a.  Data 

The  data  for  December  1974  was  restricted  to  that 
available  from  the  Navy  Fleet  Numerical  Oceanogra¬ 
phy  Center’s  (FNCX^)  gridded  analyses.  FNOC,  at  that 
time,  product  two  types  of  analysis  on  two  different 
map  projections.  The  first  were,  essentially,  hemi¬ 
spheric  analyses  of  heights  and  temperatures  at  man¬ 
datory  levels  up  to  100  mb  on  a  polar  stereographic 
grid  with  a  grid  length  of  381  km  at  fiO^N.  Wind  anal¬ 
yses  were  available  on  a  mercator  grid  with  a  grid  length 
of  2S7  km  at  20‘*N.  The  mercator  grid  extended  from 
60°N  to  40'’S  and  provided  wind  data  at  the  surface 
and  at  7(X).  400.  250  and  200  mb.  The  analysis  tech¬ 
nique  was  a  successive  corrections  approximation  ad¬ 
justed  using  a  variational  calculus  scheme,  (Lewis  and 
Grayson.  1972). 

The  data  for  December  1978  were  the  level  111-B 
First  Garp  Global  Experiment  (FGGE)  analyses  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  European  Center  for  Medium  Range 
Weather  Forecasts  (ECMWF)  and  obtained  from 
World  Data  Center  (WIXT-A)  at  Asheville.  NC.  These 
analyses  were  performed  on  a  global  latitude,  longitude 
grid  with  a  mesh  size  of  1.875  degrees  using  a  multi¬ 
variate  optimum  interpolation  analysis  scheme.  Lorenc 
(1981).  The  fields  provided  were  of  heights,  tempera¬ 
ture.  relative  humidity,  and  wind  at  mandatory  levels. 
Also  included  in  these  data  were  fields  of  pressure  ve¬ 
locity  {Dp/Dl)  which  were  obtained  from  the  nonlinear 
normal  modes  initialization  procedure.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  temperatures  were  not  directly  ana¬ 
lyzed.  but  are  the  fields  consistent  with  the  mass  and 
wind  fields  after  the  initialization  has  been  performed, 
in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the  FNCXT  data, 
the  ECMWF  data  were  interpolated  using  a  16-point 
Bessel  interpolation  scheme  to  the  FNCXT  polar  ste- 
rsographic  and  mercator  grid.  However  the  grid  length 
of  the  polar  stereographic  grid  was  reduced  by  a  half 
( 1 90.5  km)  to  take  advanuge  of  the  denser  data  in  the 
ECMWF  fields. 

The  ECMWF  dataset,  since  it  represents  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  FGGE  effort,  is  no  doubt  supenor  to 
the  operational  data  of  FNCX?.  The  ECMWF  fields 
evince  a  smoothness  and  consistency  not  found  in  the 
FNOC  data.  Nonetheless  the  FNOC  data  is  adequate 
for  comparison  of  the  basic  synoptic  scale  features  of 
the  December  1974  flow.  The  density  of  the  wind  data 
in  the  vertical  is  inferior  in  the  FNOC  fields:  the 
ECMWF  data  having  twice  the  number  of  analyzed 
levels  in  the  vertical.  The  FNOC  wind  data  is  best  in 
the  lowest  and  highest  parts  of  the  troposphere,  which 
allows  it  to  be  useful  in  this  work.  We  will  be  consid¬ 
ering  space  scales  large  enough  that  the  relatively  coarse 
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RMilutioB  of  the  F^KX  dtta  ihoyld  aoi  iatsffcfc 
the  inteipietetion. 

a.  IiuroduetUm 


b.  CompyuttiOHS 


For  both  datasets  the  rotatioaal  and  divenent  parts 
of  the  wind  were  computed  from  the  analyzed  wind 
fields  using  the  technique  of  Endlich  ( I  %7).  This  is  an 
iterative  procedure  which  does  not  require  any  as¬ 
sumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  wind  field  at  the 
pid  boundaries.  It  has  been  successfully  used  in  other 
synoptic  studies,  (Chen  et  al..  1978). 

The  ECMWF  global  prediction  model  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  first-guess  field  for  the  objective  analysis  was 
initiatoed  using  an  adiabatic,  normal  modes  procedure. 
The  consequence  of  the  initializatkMi  bthatthearulysis 
seriously  uiKlerestimates  the  divergent  wind  in  the 
tropics  (K.ung  and  Tanaka,  1983;  and  Lau,  1984).  The 
work  presented  here  is  restricted  to  latitudes  poleward 
of  20"N  and  in  these  regions  the  ECMWF  divergent 
wind  is  acceptaUe.  Cross  sections  of  the  monthly  mean 
of  the  meridional  component  of  the  divergent  wind 
along  nCE  from  60“  to  20“N  were  prepared  for 
both  the  ECMWF  and  FNOC  data.  These  sections 
compare  fiivorably  with  the  wintertime  average  pattern 
of  the  ageostrophic  meridional  wind  presented  by  Lau 
(1978,  his  Fig.  ISb).  The  agreement  is  good  in  that 
with  respect  to  the  jet  axis  there  is  northerly  ageo¬ 
strophic  flow  in  the  lower  troposphere  and  southerly 
ageostrophic  flow  at  jet  level  in  all  the  datasets.  This 
result  gives  some  confidence  that  the  divergent  wind 
north  of  20“N  is  meaningful  in  both  the  ECMWF  and 
FN(X!  data.  In  addition.  Chang  and  Lum  ( I98S)  have 
found  the  FNOC  wind  data  to  be  useful  in  describing 
daily  variations  in  the  divergent  wind. 

On  the  polar.stereographic  grid,  quasi-geostrophic 
pressure  velocity  was  calculated  using  the  quasi-geo¬ 
strophic  omega  equation  given  by  Holton  (1979,  p. 
1 80).  A  useful  complementary  approach  to  the  omega 
equation  for  diagnosing  the  quasi-geostrophic  forcing 
is  to  compute  Q  vectors.  The  Q  vector  is  defined  by 
Hoskins  et  al.  (1978)  and  can  be  written  in  pressure 
coordinates  as  follows 


where;  V,  is  the  geostrophic  wind  and  0  is  the  potential 
temperature.  is  computed  from  the  analyzed  height 
fields.  0  from  the  temperature  fields.  As  described  by 
McGinley  (1982)  and  Hoskins  and  Redder  (1980),  the 
sense  of  the  secondary  circulation  is  with  the  Q  vector 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  lower-level  ageostrophic 
motion  and  toward  rising  motion.  Convergence  (di¬ 
vergence)  of  the  Q  vectors  implies  ascent  (descent).  In 
frontogenetic  regions  the  Q  vectors  will  have  a  com¬ 
ponent  across  the  isotherms  from  cold  to  warm  air  and 
vice-versa  for  frontol>tic  regions. 


The  mean  fields  described  in  this  section  are  simple 
averages  taken  over  the  62  twelve-hour  time  periods 
that  make  up  the  synoptic  times  of  the  month.  In  order 
to  compare  the  present  monthly  means  with  longer- 
term  climatological  data  we  will  use  the  circulation 
siatisrics  compiled  by  Crutcher  and  Meserve  (1970), 
hereafter  referred  to  by  CM.  The  monthly  mean  data 
of  CM  is  based  on  a  maximum  of  IS  years  of  rawin- 
sonde  observations  which  were  then  averaged  and  con¬ 
toured  to  produce  the  mean  fields. 

b.  Meem  fields  discussion 

Figure  2  presents  the  monthly  mean  1000  mb  height, 
the  lOOO-SOO  mb  thickness,  the  300  mb  height,  and 
the  300-100  mb  thickness  for  December  1974  and  De¬ 
cember  1978.  In  discussing  the  mean  700  mb  height 
field  for  December  1974,  Taubensee  (1975)  noted  that 
there  was  a  strong  thermal  gradient  along  the  east  coast 
of  Asia,  and  a  ridge  dominated  the  circulation  over 
Asia  yi^ng  northwesterly  flow  over  central  and 
northern  Asia.  These  features  are  evident  in  Fig&  2a 
and  2c.  The  1000-S(X)  mb  thickness  contours  indicate 
an  intense  baroclinic  zone  oflT  the  East  Asian  coast. 
The  3(X>-100  mb  thickness  and  300  mb  height  pattern 
yield  geostrophic  cold  advection  over  the  position  of 
the  1(X)0  mb  Siberian  anticyclone.  Such  a  configuration 
is  noted  by  Fleagle  (1947)  to  be  important  in  anticy¬ 
clogenesis.  The  Siberian  anticyclone  for  December 
1974  was  stronger  than  the  CM  value  by  about  IS  mb 
but  was  in  virtually  the  same  geographical  location. 

Taubensee  (1979)  describes  the  Dumber  1978  700 
mb  flow  as  being  characterized  by  above  normal,  tem¬ 
perature  latitude  (35®-55®N),  westerly  flow,  with 
prominent  blocking  action  over  Greenland.  A  700  mb 
trough  over  eastern  Siberia  was  well-established  and 
there  were  thermal  fields  favorable  for  baroclinic  de¬ 
velopment  to  the  north  near  Kamchatka.  Figures  2b 
and  2d  display  similar  characteristics.  The  300  mb  flow 
in  Fig.  2d  is  fairly  zonal  over  much  of  Asia,  and  the 
geostrophic  cold  advection  aloft  is  not  as  well  focused 
over  the  position  of  the  Siberian  anticyclone  as  it  was 
in  December  1974.  The  mean  December  1978  Siberian 
anticyclone  at  1000  mb  was  lOS  m  (about  14  mb)  lower 
than  the  corresponding  feature  in  December  1 974  and 
located  ten  degrees  farther  to  the  south.  The  lOOO-SOO 
mb  thickness  trough  over  eastern  Siberia  is  restricted 
to  the  north  central  and  northeastern  seaions.  This 
leads  to  a  less  intense  baroclinic  zone  off  the  mid-East 
Asian  coast  than  in  December  1974.  It  should  be  noted 
that  smaller  values  of  thickness  penetrate  farther 
southward  in  December  1978.  Thus,  the  lower  tro¬ 
posphere  is  colder  in  the  mean  over  southern  China 
in  December  1978,  but  the  surface  temperature  devia- 
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Flo.  2.  (a)  Avciaae  1000  mb  heistni  and  1000  lo  300  mb  thickness  for  December  1974.  Contour  interval  is  30  m  for  the  heightt  (solid) 
and  60  m  for  the  thickncas  (dashed).  Thickneas  maaima  (minimal  are  labeled  with  WiK).  Height  maxima  (minima)  are  labeled  with  HiL). 
(bl  As  in  (a)  except  for  December  1978.  (c)  Aveiaie  300  mb  heights  and  100  to  300  mb  thickness  for  December  1974.  Contour  interval  is 
90  m  for  the  hei|bta  (aobd)  and  4S  m  for  the  thickness  (dashed).  <d)  As  in  (c)  except  for  December  1978. 


tions  on  synoptic  time  scales  are  greater  in  December  flow  of  December  1974  to  produce  intense,  well-spaced 
1974.  events  while  the  high  index  flow  of  1978  should  yield 

December  1 974  over  Asia  appears  to  be  an  amplified  less  intense,  shorter  lived  but  more  frequent  surges, 

version  of  the  normals  (CM).  The  positions  of  the  major  This  is  what  is  observed  in  comparing  the  surge  events 

features  are  about  normal  but  of  greater  intensity.  In  of  the  two  months  (see  Fig.  1 ).  In  1974  the  strength  of 

December  1978,  the  main  features  shift  southward,  the  surges  seems  to  be  due  to  the  additive  effect  of  short 

December  1974  could  be  characterized  as  a  low  index  surges  focussed  by  an  enduring  long  wave, 

type  flow  over  Asia  while  December  1978  is  a  high  Thi  lower  and  upper  level  height  fields  for  December 
index  situation.  The  700  mb  anomaly  fields  for  De-  1974  and  December  1978  bear  a  strong  resemblance 

cember  1974  and  December  1978,  presented  in  Tau-  to  the  opposite  polarities  of  the  Siberian  and  Chinese 

bensee  ( 1 975, 1 979),  demonstrate  a  difference  between  patterns  identified  by  Hsu  and  Wallace  (1985).  These 

the  two  fields  of  almost  300  m  at  65*E,  50'’N  where  a  strongly  baroclinic  patterns  of  low-pass  time  filtered 

ridge  in  1974  has  been  replaced  by  a  weak  trough  in  data  were  associated  with  the  cold  surge  phenomena 

1978.  If  the  cold  surge  events  are  initiated  by  baroclinic  by  Hsu  and  Wallace  ( 1 985). 

events  in  midlatitudes  one  would  expect  the  low  index  The  mean  200  mb  wind  fields  for  December  1974 
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Fic.  3.  Averice200mbwiiidveclon«ndHO(ach*for(a)  December  1974  and 
(b)  December  1978.  Cdnlour  interval  for  the  isoiadis  is  20  m  $*'. 


and  December  1978  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  jet  max* 
imumin  l974isabout80m$~'at37‘’N,  l3S*Ewhich 
is  trther  nonh  and  stronger  than  the  72  m  s~'  jet  at 
.34‘  N,  I36*E,  ofCM.  The  ridge  near  60*E  is  also  ev¬ 
ident  in  the  wind  field.  The  strong  average  jet  maxi¬ 
mum  is  a  result  of  the  frequent  merging  of  the  polar 
'ont  jet  and  the  subtropical  jet  during  the  month.  The 
maximum  is  much  reduced  in  December  1978, 
“teing  only  about  62  m  s~'  and  farther  south  (-^3 1  "N) 
turn  in  1974.  The  weaker  baroclinicity  in  December 
i9'^8.  as  seen  in  the  1000-300  mb  thickness,  is  con- 
.istent  with  the  weaker  polar  front  jet. 

4.  ladivMual  surge  diactissioa 

./.  December  1974  surges 

There  are  four  distinct  cooling  events  evident  in  the 
December  1 974  curve  of  Fig.  1 .  The  first  starts  at  about 
1200  GMT  2  December,  the  second  at  0000  GMT  10 
December,  the  third  at  0000  GMT  1 7  December  and 
the  fourth  at  0000  GMT  24  December.  There  are  des¬ 
ignated  events  1,  II,  III  and  IV  on  the  figure.  The  first 
two  have  a  clear  double  structure  with  more  intense 
cooling  following  the  initial  sutge.  The  third  has  just 
a  riight  hint  of  this  type  df  structure.  The  effects  of 


these  first  two  events  on  the  atmosphere  in  lower  lat¬ 
itudes  (equatorward  of  20”N)  were  discussed  by  Chang 
et  al.  ( 1979).  In  the  next  section  details  of  the  circulation 
accompanying  the  third  surge  event  will  be  described. 

It  ^ould  be  realized  that  the  events  accompanying 
each  of  the  cooling  periods  at  Hong  Kong  in  Dumber 
1974  were  very  similar  to  the  sequence  described  as 
follows.  Composites  of  the  flow  fields  constniaed  from 
periods  centered  on  the  cooling  events  also  demon¬ 
strated  a  similar  pattern.  Each  of  the  cooling  events 
associated  with  the  double  structure  of  cold  surges  I 
and  II  had  a  similar  forcing.  The  forcing  for  each  part 
of  the  double  structure  was  potent  enough  to  produce 
a  surge  in  its  own  right.  However,  the  close  spacing  of 
the  forcing  in  time  precluded  the  second  event  from 
being  classified  as  a  separate  surge.  Surge  III  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1974  is  selected  for  discussion  because  the  dual 
structure  is  not  as  dominant  in  this  case  and  this  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  comparison  with  the  events  in  December 
1978. 

1)  Surge  III  December  1974 

The  synoptic  events  of  surge  III  for  December  1974 
will  be  described  in  this  section.  The  description  will 
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Fig.  4.  (a)  1000  mb  heights  (solid)  and  1000  to  SOO  mb  thickness 
(dashed)  for  0000  GMT  14  December  1974.  Contour  interval  is  30 
m  for  the  heights  and  60  m  for  thickness.  Maxima  and  minima  are 
labeled  as  in  Fig.  X  (b)  300  mb  heights  (solid)  and  100  to  300  mb 


encompass  the  time  period  from  0000  GMT  14  De¬ 
cember  1974  to  0000  GMT  20  December  1974.  This 
time  period  begins  at  the  time  of  greatest  negative  de¬ 
viation  of  temperature  of  the  previous  cold  surge  at 
Hong  Kong  (Fig.  1)  and  ends  at  the  peak  of  surge  III. 
The  intent  here  is  to  describe  the  synoptic-scale  cir¬ 
culation  features  that  initiate  and  sustain  the  surge 
event. 

Figures  4-7  present  the  300  mb  heights,  l(X)-300^ 
mb  thickiiess,  KXX)  mb  heights  and  lOCXKSOO  mb; 
thickness,  and  S(X)  mb  pressure  velocity  fields  from 
0000  GMT  14  December  1974  to  0000  GMT  20  De¬ 
cember  1974,  at  intervals  of  48  hours. 

The  fields  at  0000  GMT  14  December  1974  (Fig.  4) 
represent  the  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  coldest  tem¬ 
perature  at  Hong  Kong  during  surge  II  of  December 
1974.  To  the  southeast  of  Lake  Baikal  there  is  upper 
tropospheric  cold  advection.  The  vertical  motion  field 
at  500  mb  has  a  prominent  region  of  descent  centered 
over  the  Yellow  Sea  region.  The  descent  region  is  ev¬ 
idently  the  result  of  cold  advection  in  lower  and  upper 
levels  and  an  increase  with  height  of  anticyclonic  vor- 
ticity  advection  to  the  west  both  of  the  upper-level  long¬ 
wave  trough  and  an  upper-level  short  wave  passing 
through  the  long-wave  trough  position.  There  is  an  as¬ 
cent/descent  couplet  associated  with  a  developing  cy¬ 
clone  near  Japan. 

Forty-eight  hours  later,  at  (XXX)  GMT  16  December 
1974  (Fig.  5).  the  1(K)0  mb  heights  have  fallen  over 
China  and  the  thickness  contours  east  of  1(X)°E  over 
China  have  moved  northward  as  the  effects  of  surge  II 
subside.  The  cyclone  olf  the  coast  has  deepened  and 
moved  northeastward.  The  Siberian  anticyclone  is  now 
about  in  its  monthly  mean  position.  There  is  strong 
upper-level  cold  advection  east  of  Lake  Baikal  with  a 
short-wave  trough  oriented  northeast  to  southwest 
through  the  position  of  the  lake.  The  vertical  motion 
field  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  descent  around 
the  Yellow  Sea. 

At  (XXX)  GMT  1 8  December  1 974  (Fig.  6)  the  cooling 
at  Hong  Kong  associated  with  surge  III  is  well  under¬ 
way.  There  is  strong  cold  adveaion  in  the  lower  tro¬ 
posphere  along  the  coast  centered  on  the  Yellow  Sea. 
The  1000  mb  heights  have  nsen  over  China,  with  ridg¬ 
ing  to  the  east  of  lOO^E.  There  is  no  cyclonic  circulation 
off  the  coast.  The  thickness  contours  evince  a  south¬ 
ward  movement  although  they  are  not  as  distorted  as 
the  KXX)  mb  heights.  At  300  mb  the  trougji  along  1 30°  E 
is  deeper  due  to  the  short  wave  seen  in  Fig.  6b  entering 
the  long-wave  trough  position.  The  ridge  over  central 


thickness  (dashed)  for  0000  GMT  14  December  1974.  Contour  in¬ 
terval  for  height  IS  90  m  and  45  m  for  thickness.  Maxima  and  minima 
are  labeled  as  in  Fig.  2.  (c)  Pressure  vertical  velocity  at  500  mb  at 
0(X)0  GMT  14  December  1974.  Contour  interval  is  1 .0  Pa  s  '  Neg¬ 
ative  values  are  dashed  (ascent).  Maxima  (minima)  are  labeled  with 
+  (-)- 
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Asia  at  ~70*E  has  moved  eastwaid  and  this  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  troughing  along  the  coast  results  in 
noithwesterty  geostrophic  flow  over  Lake  Baikal  with 
another  short  wave  in  evidence  southeast  of  the  lake. 
There  is  cold  advection  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast  of  Lake  Baikal  in  the  upper  troposphere  and 
warm  advection  east  of  130*E.  llie  SOO  mb  descent 
center  northwest  of  Korea  is  under  the  r^on  of  upper- 
level  cold  advection  and  to  the  west  of  the  upper-level 
trough.  The  ascent  to  the  east  of  the  descent  is  under 
a  region  of  upper-level  warm  advection  and  is  to  the 
east  of  the  upper  level  trough. 

By  the  0000  GMT  20  December  1974  (Fig.  7)  the 
coldest  temperature  has  been  reached  at  Hong  Kong. 
At  KXX)  mb  there  is  now  a  strong  cyclone  at  SO^N, 
160**E.  This  storm  has  been  developing  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  48  hours.  There  is  strong  cold  adveaion  to  the 
rear  of  the  cyclone,  and  also  a  separate  region  of  cold 
advection  centered  on  Korea.  There  is  movement  of 
the  180  m  KXK)  mb  contour  southward,  but  farther 
north  the  240  m,  and  3(X)  m  contours  are  nearly  in  the 
same  location  as  48  hours  before.  At  3(X)  mb  Lake 
Baikal  is  still  in  northwesterly  flow,  and  the  trough 
along  the  coast  has  developed  further  as  the  short  wave 
of  Fig.  6b  has  entered  the  region  and  there  has  been 
continued  cold  advection  into  the  trough.  There  is  up¬ 
per-level  cold  advection  southeastward  from  Lake  B^- 
kal  to  Korea.  The  ridge  at  60‘N,  look’s  has  weakened, 
with  evidence  of  another  shon  wave  just  passing  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ridge.  The  increase  of  anticyclonic 
vorticity  advection  aloft  and  cold  advection  in  the  up¬ 
per  troposphere  yields  strong  descent  at  SOO  mb  south¬ 
east  of  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Two  important  elements  of  the  sequence  of  events 
of  this  cold  air  outbreak  are  as  follows.  The  first  element 
is  the  strong  ridging  to  the  west  and  nonhwest  of  Lake 
Baikalat  upper  levels  which  leads  to  northwesterly  flow 
aloft  over  the  lake's  position.  The  eastward  movement 
of  the  ridge  shortens  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
strengthening  downstream  trough.  This  could  possibly 
result  in  unbalanced  accelerating  flow  at  the  ri^e  crest 
(Bjerknes.  1951)  and  amplification  of  short  wave  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  east  of  the  ridge.  The  second  faaor  is  the 
presence  of  the  very  cold  air  anchored  on  the  East  Asian 
coast  at  SCN.  which  creates  a  stationary  cutoff  long¬ 
wave  trough.  This  mass  of  cold  air  protruding  south¬ 
ward  establishes  a  strong  baroclinic  zone  on  which  the 
waves  amplify  and  steers  them  farther  south  toward 
the  latitude  of  the  subtropical  jet.  The  long  wave  re¬ 
mains  in  position  as  two  short  waves  move  through 
the  northwesterly  flow.  There  is  a  slight  sign  of  the 
renewed  cooling  associated  with  the  second  wave  in 
the  December  1974  curve  of  Fig.  1  at  0000  GMT  on 
the  eighteenth. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  cold  surge  circulation 
at  1000  mb  which  should  be  noted.  First,  during  the 
initiation  period  of  the  surge,  there  is  little  cyclonic 
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devdopment  off  the  coast  The  thrust  of  cold  air  south- 
waid  is  due  to  the  circulation  about  and  divergent 
outflow  out  d*,  the  strongly  intensifying  descent  center. 
The  cydone  northeast  of  Japan  in  Fig.  7a  developed 
after  the  cold  surge  had  alre^y  been  initiated.  At  the 
height  of  the  surge  on  0000  GMT  20  December  1974 
the  descent  center  at  500  mb  (Fig.  7c)  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  associated  with  the  developing  cyclone  off 
the  coast.  The  second  point  is  that  the  anticyclogenesis 
over  China  is  not  due  to  a  rai^  development  of  the 
Siberian  antkydone  per  se  but  rather,  the  Siberian  an¬ 
ticyclone  has  decrea^  in  intensity  in  the  course  of 
the  surge  development  The  descent  in  northern  China 
near  the  Yellow  Sea  is  due  to  the  dynamic  effects  of 
the  short  wave  passage.  The  Siberian  anticyclone  de¬ 
creases  in  intensity  as  the  wave  passes  to  the  east.  The 
cold  advectton  aloft  at  300  mb  over  the  lower-level 
descent  center  is  important  to  its  development  as  found 
by  Fleagle  (1947).  Bodurtha  (1932).  Danielsen  and  Ho 
(1969)  and  Boyle  and  Bosart  ( 1983). 

Figure  8  depicts  the  Q  vectors  and  temperature  con¬ 
tours  at  800  mb  for  1200  GMT  17  Dewmber  1974 
over  eastern  Asia.  The  800  mb  level  was  chosen  as  the 
lowest  level  not  intercepting  the  terrain  yet  still  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  f(»cing  of  the  shallow  surge  circulation. 
The  pattern  of  Q  vectors  indicates  that  V  •  Q  >  0  near 
3S**N,  1 20”E.  which  implies  lower  level  descent  in  this 
region.  The  orientation  of  the  vectors  implies  that  there 
is  low-level  northerly  ageostrophic  flow  along  120‘‘E 
south  to  3S*N.  The  large  cross  isotherm  component 
of  the  vectors  towards  the  warmer  air  indicates  front- 


120"  E 


Fk.  I.  C  ‘•“Cion  and  lempeniuic  u  SOO  mb  for  1200  GMT  1 7 
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ogenests  along  the  East  Asian  coast  The  pattern  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  quasi-geostrophic  forcing  of  the  surge  flow 
originating  in  middle  latitudes.  Also  seen  is  a  r^on 
of  V  >  Q  <  0  near  Kyushu  which  is  indicative  of  cydone 
development 

2)  l^CEMBER  1974  CROSS  SECTIONS 

Fgure  9  presents  vertical  cross  sections  of  potential 
temperature,  pressure  velodty  (Dp/Dt).  meridiotud 
component  of  the  whole  and  divergent  wind,  for  1 200 
GMT  17  December  1974  from  56®  to  20®N  along 
1 15®E.  This  is  the  time  when  the  cooling  of  surge  III 
is  underway  but  2.5  days  prior  to  the  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  at  Hong  Kong. 

The  potential  temperature  and  pressure  velodty 
seaions  evince  a  thermally  direct  drculation  centered 
about  35®N.  In  conjunction  with  the  Q  vector  analysis 
of  Fig.  8  this  figure  ^ows  that  the  secondary  drculation 
is  pushing  the  cold  air  southward  and  driving  the  sur¬ 
face  frontogenesis  south  of  35®N.  The  sections  of  the 
meridional  wind  (Figs.  9c  and  9d)  illustrate  the  north- 
south  drculation  accompanying  the  cold  surge.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  limited  vertical  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  FNOC  wind  dau  when  considenng  these 
figures.  The  wind  was  available  at  the  surface  and  700, 
400. 250  and  200  mb.  For  the  purposes  of  display  and 
comparison  the  surface  wind  was  set  to  a  uniform  level 
of  1000  mb.  The  northerly  winds  at  the  surface  near 
the  latitude  of  Hong  Kong  are  strong  ( *«  1 0  m  s' ' )  and 
are  maintained  as  the  surge  progresses  over  the  next 
three  days.  The  divergent  wind  represents  a  substantial 
(5  vs  10  m  s"')  part  of  the  northerly  flow  southwest  of 
the  descent  center.  The  divergent  meridional  circula¬ 
tion  is  consistent  with  the  pressure  velodty  values,  in 
that  it  indicates  low-level  divergence  and  upper-level 
convergence  (in  the  meridional  plane)  in  the  region  of 
descent.  The  divergent  flow  pattern  is  also  in  agreement 
with  the  ageostrophic  flow  inferred  from  the  Q  vector 
field  of  Fig.  8. 

b.  December  1978  surges 

Lau  et  al.  (1983)  define  five  surges  as  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December  1 978  and  these  are  marked 
on  Fig.  I.  These  surges  begin  about  0000  GMT  4  De¬ 
cember  1978  (I).  0000  GMT  9  December  1978  (II). 
1200  GMT  13  December  1978  (III).  1200  GMT  18 
December  1978  (IV).  1200  GMT  22  December  1978 
(V).  and  1200  GMT  26  December  1978  (VI).  Figure 
I  shows  that  the  strongest  surge  (in  terms  of  cooling 
rate  and  minimum  temperature)  was  the  second  (II) 
of  the  month  and  the  event  can  be  roughly  timed  as 
going  from  1200  GMT  09  December  1978  to  1200 
GMT  1 3  December  1978.  The  coldest  air  for  this  surge 
reaches  Hong  Kong  on  0000  GMT  1 1  December  1978. 
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Fk).  9.  (a)  North-south  cross  section  of  pressure  vekKity  from  56*N  to  20*N  along  1 1  S’E  on 
1200  GMT  l7Deoember  1974.  Contour  interval  isM.2S  Pas*'.  Negative  values  are  dashed.  Tick 
marks  on  the  bottom  are  grid  points  of  the  mercator  projenion.  Numbers  on  the  bottom  indicate 
the  latitude,  (b)  As  in  (al  except  for  potential  temperature.  Contour  interval  is  4.0  K.  (c)  As  in 
(al  except  for  the  meridional  component  of  the  wind.  Contour  interval  is  2.S  m  s*'.  (d)  As  in  (a) 
except  to  the  divergent  component  of  the  meridionai  wind.  Contour  interval  is  I  m  s*'. 


1)  Surge  II  December  1978 

This  section  contains  a  synoptic  description  of  the 
circulation  during  the  period  of  suige  II  of  December 
1978.  This  period  encompasses  the  period  of  time  from 
1200  GMT  08  December  1978  to  1200  GMT  1 1  De¬ 
cember  1978.  A  detailed  case  study  of  the  circulation 
patterns  associated  with  this  event  is  provided  in  Chu 
and  Park  (1984).  Their  emphasis  was  on  the  circulation 
in  the  subtropics  in  response  to  the  surge. 

Figures  10  to  13  present  the  300  mb  heights,  1(X)- 
300  mb  thickness,  1000  mb  heights  and  1000-S(X)  mb 
thickness,  and  500  mb  pressure  velocity  fields  from 
1200  GMT  8  December  1978  to  1200  GMT  1 1  De¬ 
cember  1978,  at  intervals  of  24  hours. 

At  1200  GMT  8  December  1978  (Fig.  10)  the  Si¬ 
berian  anticyclone  maximum  is  nestled  up  against  the 


northeast  comer  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau  with  the  center 
at  about  42®N,  95*E.  There  is  strong  warm  advection 
to  the  northwest  of  the  Siberian  anticyclone.  At  300 
mb  a  ridge  is  building  over  this  lower-level  warm  ad¬ 
vection.  The  developing  ridge  initiates  northwesterly 
flow  over  Lake  Baikal.  Strong  descent  at  500  mb  is 
found  near  the  Yellow  Sea,  with  ascent  farther  inland 
and  weak  descent  about  Lake  Baikal. 

By  1200  GMT  9  December  height  rises  have  accu¬ 
mulated  over  eastern  China  and  cold  advection  is  oc¬ 
curring  east  of  Korea.  The  cyclone  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Siberian  anticyclone  (70'’N,  80®E)  is  now  filling 
but  there  is  still  warm  advection  over  and  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  long-wave  trough  along  the 
coast  has  deepened  slightly.  There  is  a  short  wave  ori¬ 
ented  southwest  to  northeast  at  40°N,  between  100 
and  130'’E.  Upper  tropospheric  cold  adveaion  is  oc- 


Fig.  12.  As  in  Fig.  4  except  for  0000  GMT  10  December  1978  Fig.  1 3.  As  in  Fig,  4  except  for  OOIX)  GMT  II  December  1978. 
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caninf  southeast  of  Lake  Baikal  At  3S*N  there  is  as¬ 
cent  to  the  east  and  descent  to  the  west  of  the  short 
wave  at  300  mb.  A  broad  region  of  weak  descent  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Kamdiatka  Peninsula  southwestward 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

By  1200  GMT  10  December  1978  the  Siberian  an¬ 
ticyclone  has  decreased  in  intensity  fiom  358  m  ( 1047 
mb)  to  318  m  (1042  mb)  while  moving  eastward,  but 
the  ridging  has  extended  southward  over  China  east  of 
100*E,  and  the  240  m  contour  has  dropped  southward. 
There  is  strong  cold  advecdon  over  the  Y ellow  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Japan.  The  thickness  contours  (e.^,  5640  m 
line)  have  also  extended  southward  over  China.  At  300 
mb  the  short  wave  has  reached  the  coast  and  the  long¬ 
wave  trough  there  has  become  deeper  in  response  to 
the  short  wave.  There  is  upper-lewl  cold  advection 
southeast  of  Lake  Baikal  to  Korea. 

By  1200  GMT  1 1  December  1978  the  1000  mb  an¬ 
ticyclone  over  China  has  diminished  to  252  m  (1034 
mb).  The  5640  m  contour  of  thickness  has  moved 
slightly  southvmrd.  The  cyclone  off  the  coast  has  de¬ 
velop^  and  is  now  locat^  off  the  Kamchatka  Pen¬ 
insula.  The  cold  advection  over  the  coastline  has  di¬ 
minished.  The  300  mb  flow  is  somewhat  more  zonal 
as  the  trough  along  the  coast  has  been  reduced  in  in¬ 
tensity.  West  of  the  300  mb  trough  there  is  a  region  of 
descent  over  the  Yellow  Sea  and  extending  northward. 

The  surge  in  this  case,  as  in  December  1974,  is  trig¬ 
gered  by  a  short  wave  propagating  in  northwesterly 
flow  present  to  the  west  ofthe  Asian  coast.  InDecembCT 
1 978  the  larger-scale  flow  pattern  favorable  for  the  surge 
development  only  persists  long  enough  for  a  single  short 
wave  to  participate  in  the  event.  Thus  the  events  in 
1978  generally  have  a  shorter  time  scale  compared  to 
1974.  Note  airo  that  the  rapidly  developing  cyclone  off 
the  East  Asian  coast  develops  after  the  surge  event  is 
underway  as  in  the  1974  case.  This  pattern  is  also  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  composite  fields  of  Lau  and  Lau  ( 1 984). 

The  Q  vector  field  for  1200  GMT  10  December  1978 
is  shown  in  Hg.  14.  The  vecton  imply  that  there  is 
strong  northerly  ageostrophic  flow  along  120*’E  south 
of  33*N.  There  is  a  center  of  V  •  Q  >  0  (descent)  about 
the  location  ofSharrghai  (3I”N,  121.5”E).  The  vectors 
have  a  strong  cross  isotherm  component  in  southern 
China  and  off  the  coast  implying  quasi-geostrophic 
frontogenesis.  The  pattern  is  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  8 
for  December  1974. 

2)  December  1978  cross  sections 

Figure  IS  consists  of  cross  sections  taken  from  56° 
to  20*N.  along  1 1 5®E.  of  potential  temperature,  pres¬ 
sure  velocity,  the  divergent  and  whole  wind  meridional 
component  at  0000  GMT  10  December  1978.  There 
is  evidence  for  a  thermally  direct  circulation  within  the 
plane  of  the  section  centered  at  about  30®N.  There  is 
brisk  northerly  flow  by  the  whole  wind  (—12  m  s"') 
at  1000  mb  over  the  SoutINChina  Sea.  Notice  also  that 


the  barociinic  zone  and  the  northerly  winds  are  farther 
south  in  the  December  1978  case  as  compared  to  De¬ 
cember  1974.  The  divergent  wind  has  a  northerly  max¬ 
imum  at  1000  mb  at  30°N.  This  divergent  component, 
while  significant,  is  only  3.5  m  s'*  at  1000  mb  as  com¬ 
pared  to  12  m  s"'  for  the  whole  wind.  The  divergent 
meridional  component  is  not  as  large  a  percentage  of 
the  whole  meridional  wind  as  in  December  1974,  per¬ 
haps  due  to  the  competition  of  stronger  east-west  di¬ 
vergent  circulation.  This  cast-west  ageostrophic  flow  is 
indicated  by  the  Q  vector  field  of  Fig.  14.  There  is  a 
line  of  V  •  Q  <  0  southwest  of  Kyushu  toward  Taiwan 
implying  ascent  associated  with  incipient  cyclogenesis. 
The  weak  ageostrophic  flow  along  1 1  S°E  implied  by 
Fig.  ISd  is  in  agreement  with  the  low-level  divergent 
flow  implied  in  Fig.  14. 

5.  Diacnwlon 

Chu  (1978)  writes  that  riding  to  the  west  and 
troughing  to  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal  is  a  precursor  con¬ 
dition  to  a  surge  occurring  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  twenty-four  hours.  The  surges  presented  here 
conform  to  this  rule,  formulated  at  the  Royal  Obser¬ 
vatory  at  Hong  Kong.  The  establishment  of  north¬ 
westerly  flow  over  Lake  Baikal  is  seen  to  set  up  the 
larger  scale  flow  upon  which  the  shorter  scale  waves 
propagate  toward  the  mean  long-wave  trough  along 
the  East  Asian  coast.  The  mechanisms  initiating  the 
cold  surges  of  December  I974and  1978  are  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  in  nature.  The  short  waves  passing  through  the 
long-wave  trough  position  near  the  East  Asian  coast 
force  a  circulation  that  thrusts  the  cold  air  southward 
from  the  reservoir  of  the  eastern  Siberian  cold  pole. 
Figure  16  presents  vertical  cross  sections  along  1 15®E 
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fipom  36*  to  20*N  of  the  change  in  potential  temper¬ 
ature  computed  from  the  peak  to  the  trough  of  the 
temperature  departures  in  Fig.  1  for  the  surges  de¬ 
scribed  above.  For  December  1974,  surge  III,  the  time 
period  is  three  days,  and  for  December  1978,  surge  II, 
the  time  period  is  1.5  days.  The  patterns  are  similar 
with  low  latitude  cooling  and  high  latitude  warming 
in  the  lower  troposphere,  with  a  tendency  for  the  pat¬ 
tern  to  reverse  in  the  upper  levels  (above  3(X)  mb).  The 
most  intense  cooling  is  at  the  lowest  levels  with  most 
of  the  change  taking  place  below  700  mb. 

The  difference  in  the  time  scale  between  the  surges 
of  the  months  appears  to  be  governed  by  the  larger 
scale  flow.  The  p^  to  trough  time  of  surge  III  of  De¬ 
cember  1974  is  double  that  of  surge  II  of  December 
1978  (Fig.  1).  In  December  1974  the  low-index  flow 
with  blocking  over  Asia  and  deep  troughing  along  the 
coast  established  northwesterly  flow  over  Lake  Baikal 
that  persists  fur  a  number  of  days.  In  contrast,  the  high- 
index  flow  of  December  1978  has  the  short  waves 
moving  rapidly  through  the  more  zonal  current.  The 
basic  mechanism  of  short  waves  is  the  same  in  each 
month  but  in  December  1974  the  time  scale  is  such 
that  usually  two  such  waves  propagate  through  the 
northwesterly  flow  during  the  surge  event.  At  least  the 
Arst  three  of  the  surges  in  December  1974  have  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  double  structure  which  illustrates  this  pro¬ 
cess.  The  surges  of  December  1978  are  the  result  of  a 
single  wave. 

The  relative  intensity  of  the  cold  air  surge  depends 
on  the  large  scale  conditions.  The  average  flow  over 
Asia  for  December  1974  and  December  1978  presents 
a  dramatic  contrast  with  respect  to  ridging  over  the 
midcontinent.  There  is  a  major  difference  between  De¬ 
cember  1974  and  December  1978  in  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  long  waves.  A  ridge  at  60*E  was  anom¬ 
alously  large  in  December  1974  and  in  December  1978 
this  ridge  is  absent.  The  East  Asian  trough  was  deep 
in  December  1974  with  a  strong,  sharp  baroclinic  zone 
below  the  strong  jet.  In  December  1978  the  East  Asian 
trough  was  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  jet  weaker.  The 
long  waves  act  to  organize  the  forcing  and  geographi¬ 
cally  focus  the  shorter  scale  behavior.  In  December 
1978  the  long  wave  pattern  has  much  less  amplitude 
over  Asia.  The  blocking  pattern  of  December  1974 
yields  a  coherent,  stable  pattern  for  anticyclonic  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  East  Asian  coast. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mean  flelds  of  E>e- 
cember  1974  and  December  1978  (Figs.  2  and  3) 
strongly  resemble  the  positive  and  negative  polarities, 
respectively,  of  the  Siberian  and  Chinese  patterns  of 
Ki_  and  Wallace  (1985).  Their  data  were  Ave-day 
means  and  thus  could  not  capture  the  details  of  the 
evolution  of  the  surge  events  but  it  is  signiAcant  that 
an  entire  month  can  be  characterized  according  to  their 
patterns  and  the  intensity  of  the  surge  events  of  that 
month  are  consistent  with  that  pattern. 


The  surge  events  are  seen  not  to  be  the  result  of  an 
expansion  of  the  intensifying  Siberian  anticyclone  but 
are  a  separate  dynamic  development  to  the  east  and 
southeast  of  the  Siberian  anticyclone  position.  Dy¬ 
namic  subsidence  is  initiated  by  the  synoptic  scale 
waves  entering  the  highly  baroclinic  zone  near  the 
coast.  The  development  of  a  descent  center  in  the  local 
direct  circulation  is  explained  by  quasi-geostrophic  dy¬ 
namics.  The  onset  of  the  surge  is  not  directly  the  result 
of  cyclonic  development  off  the  East  Asian  coast.  Such 
cyclogenesis  follows  the  surge  initiation  and  is  triggered 
by  the  same  synoptic  short  wave  which  initiated  the 
surge  as  the  wave  passes  to  the  east  of  the  long-wave 
trough  position,  'niere  is  substantial  descent  in  the 
Yellow  Sea  region  separate  from  the  transient  cyclone/ 
anticyclone  couplets  which  form  off  the  coast  and 
propagate  to  the  northeast. 

The  cold  air  outbreaks  off  the  East  Asian  coast  de¬ 
scribed  by  Joung  and  Hitchman  (1983)  are  extreme 
events  with  a  great  deal  of  very  cold  air  flowing  over 
Korea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  scale  of  the  waves 
they  describe  as  forcing  these  events  are  of  the  order 
of  ^e  long  wave  present  during  December  1974.  Ev¬ 
idently  in  their  cases  the  wave  which  can  be  traced  as 
it  traverses  a  substantial  portion  of  the  globe  forces  a 
major  rearrangement  of  the  long-wave  pattern  over 
eastern  Asia. 

In  contrast  to  the  cold  air  outbreaks  over  North 
America,  there  is  not  a  large  north-south  movement 
of  a  mobile  cold  air  dome  in  East  Asia.  In  the  Asian 
situation  cold  air  appears  to  be  thrust  southward  in  a 
thermally  direct  circulation.  The  cold  air  is  shallow  as 
it  spreads  to  the  latitude  of  Hong  Kong  (below  700 
mb).  Over  North  America  the  cold  air  domes  generally 
undergo  large  excrusions  southward  supported  by  wind 
asymmetries  aloft  (Palmen  and  Newton,  1951;  Boyle 
and  Bosart.  1983).  These  domes  often  then  subside 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast.  When  the  cold  dome 
collapses  the  North  American  cold  air  also  becomes 
shallow  as  it  moves  southward,  at  comparable  latitude 
and  with  quite  a  similar  pattern  of  surges  on  the  East 
Asian  coast.  The  East  Asian  pattern  tends  to  release 
energy  in  a  relatively  small  geographical  region  and 
results  in  a  steady,  intense  jet.  The  North  American 
processes  appear  to  be  less  geographically  focused  with 
the  energy  being  released  over  a  wide  area.  This  leads 
to  more  variability  in  time  and  space  and  thus  a  weaker 
mean  jet.  Apparently,  the  north-south  orientation  of 
the  Rockies  as  opposed  to  the  huge  east-west  extent 
of  the  Tibetan  Plateau  is  a  strong  factor  in  determining 
the  differences  in  the  air  mass  movement  of  the  two 
continents. 
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ABSTRACT 

Thii  is  the  second  of  two  papen  dealing  whh  midlatimde  inhiaiion  of  East  Asian  cold  swges.  The  eBecis  of 
individiial  odd  surges  on  the  circulation  on  the  East  Asian  coast  are  studied  for  the  months  of  December  1974 
and  December  1978.  These  months  reptcsent  a  contrast  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  odd  surges  oocuiiing  in 
that  month.  The  surges  occurring  in  December  1978  were  weak,  those  in  1978  were  strong. 

The  circulation  fatures  and  processes  that  were  considered  were:  1)  the  200  mb  zonal  momentum  budgeL 
2)  the  400  mb  frontogeneais  forcing.  3)  the  low4evel  meridional  eddy  heat  fluxes,  and  4)  the  thermally  diiect 
circulation  cell  in  the  entrance  region  to  the  East  Asian  jet  maximum.  The  times  of  the  surge  evenu  aie  shown 
to  be  periods  which  dominate  in  computing  the  longer  term  monthly  stttistics  of  the  aforementioned  circulation 
features.  The  monthly  mean  features  computed  here  are  also  typi^  of  other  studies  using  even  much  longer 
term  winter  avenges.  The  impbcatiott  is  that  surges  also  dominate  these  sutiatics.  and  long-term  averages  of 
the  East  Asian  winter  monsoon  circulation  at  the  midlatitudes  and  subtropics  are  dominated  by  the  surge 
characteristics. 

During  the  cold  surge  event  the  balance  of  the  200  mb  zonal  momentum  budget  is  between  the  zonal 
advectkm  of  momentum  and  the  coriohs  aooelention.  Between  the  events  the  balance  is  somewhat  mixed,  with 
no  terms  clearly  dominating. 

The  dimatoiogical  maximum  in  confluence  at  400  mb  (quasi  geostrophic  feontogenesis)  found  over  East 
Asia  is  seen  to  be.  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  intensified  confluence  accompanying  the  suige  event  This 
ftomogenesis  is  necessary  for  the  temperature  Add  to  remain  in  thermal-wind  baiance  with  the  aoodeiaiiiig  jet 
There  is  also  marked  lorwievel  frontogenesis  taking  place  at  lower  levels  as  the  cold  air  sweeps  southward. 

The  low  level  eddy  heat  fluxes,  which  have  a  large  maxinu  on  the  East  Asian  coast  ate  shown  by  means  of 
time-longitude  plots  to  be  largely  the  results  of  the  surge  circulation.  Cold  air  is  continuausly  moving  southward 
in  the  Asian  winter  monaooit  but  the  surge  fluxes  are  intense  and  ate  focused  on  the  coast 

The  therm^  direct  circulation  ceil  in  the  entrance  regiaa  to  the  East  Asian  jet  maximum  teaches  its  peak 
imensity  during  the  cold  surges. 

The  two  months  show  very  similar  patterns,  ottly  the  intensity  of  the  circulation  is  somewhat  reduced  in  the 
month  of  the  weaker  surges  (December  1978).  Evidently  the  sanM  processes  ate  at  work  during  the  surges  of 
each  month  only  at  reduced  levels  in  December  1978. 


This  is  the  second  of  two  papers  dealing  with  cold 
satBCS  over  East  Asia.  The  study  of  these  surges  and 
their  relation  to  eastward  moving  waves  in  the  baro- 
cHnic  westerlies  of  midlatitudes  was  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  Winter  Monsoon  Experiment 
(WMONEX)  of  the  First  Global  Experiment 
(FGGE).  This  and  a  companion  paper,  Boyle  (1986, 
hereinafter  Bl).  contrast  the  conditions  occuring  in 
December  1974  and  December  1978  to  describe  the 
difference  in  the  midlatitude  forcing  between  the  weak 
surges  of  1978  and  the  strong  surges  of  1974.  As  de¬ 
scribed  in  Bl,  December  1974  was  a  month  of  well 
spaced,  strong  surges,  while  December  1978  had  slightly 
more  frequent  but  somewhat  weaker  surges.  It  was  seen 
that  the  i^anetary  scale  flow  of  each  month  explained 


these  differences,  but  on  an  individual  basis  each  surge 
is  seen  to  have  the  same  sequence  of  initiation  forcing. 
A  short  wave  propagating  in  the  northwesterly  flow 
initiates  descent  in  the  region  of  the  East  Asian  coast. 
The  divergent  outflow  from  and  circulation  about  this 
center  thrust  the  cold  air  southward.  This  same  short¬ 
wave  feature  usually  then  initiates  rapid  cyclr^enesis 
in  the  highly  baroclinic  flow  off  the  East  Asian  coast 
near  Japan. 

Individual  case  studies  of  surge  events  were  presented 
in  B I  to  document  this  mechanism  and  to  make  clear 
the  basic  ingredients  that  make  up  each  surge  event. 
In  this  paper  we  will  back  away  from  the  individual 
events  and  consider  time  series  of  various  parameters, 
temperature,  pressure  velocity,  quasi-geostrophic 
frontogenesis  function  (QGFF),  momentum  budgets, 
and  eddy  heat  fluxes  for  selected  regions  to  get  a 
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monthly  overview  of  the  circulation  features  of  the 
wife  events  and  to  contrast  the  forcing  of  the  two 
months. 

The  structure  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  Section  two 
describes  the  data  handling  and  computational  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  monthly  overview  for  December  1974  is 
presented  in  Section  3.  In  this  section  the  results  of  the 
QGFF,  200  mb  lonal  momentum  budgets  and  low- 
level  heat  flux  computations  will  be  given  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Section  4  is  the  same  as  Section  3  except  that 
the  results  will  be  those  of  December  1978.  The  final 
section  will  attempt  to  synthesize  the  pertinent  results 
of  the  previous  sections. 


where:  V,isthegeo8trophic  wind,  and  0  is  the  potential 
temperature.  V,  was  computed  from  the  analy^ 
height  fields,  0  from  the  temperature  fields.  Computing 
frontogenesis  tendencies  in  this  manner  ignores  the 
contributions  by  diabatic,  vertical  motion  and  ageo- 
strophic  effects.  It  is,  essentially,  considering  only  the 
geostrophic  confluence  mechanism  (McGinley,  1982; 
Hoskins  and  Pedder,  1980).  The  quantity  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  ( 1 )  will  be  henceforth  referred  to  as  the 
quasi-geostrophic  frontogenesis  function  (QGFF)- 

1)  Eddy  FLUX  C»MPUTAT10NS 


2.  Data  haadlhig  aad  oomputatioa  procedures 

a.  Datasets 

The  datasets  were  described  in  Bl.  Some  germane 
characteristics  of  the  data  will  be  presented  here  for 
reference.  The  December  1974  dau  was  taken  from 
the  operational  analysis  of  the  Navy’s  Fleet  Numerical 
Oceanography  Center  (FNCXT).  The  height  and  tem¬ 
perature  fields  were  available  at  mandatory  levels  on 
a  polar  stereographic  hemispheric  grid  with  a  grid 
length  of  38 1  km  at  60*N.  The  wind  data  were  analyzed 
at  the  surface,  700, 400, 2S0  and  200  mb,  on  a  mercator 
grid  of  grid  length  2S7  km  extending  from  fiO^N  to 
40*S.  The  December  1978  data  were  the  level  Ill-B 
FGGE  data  from  the  European  Center  for  Medium 
Range  Weather  Forecasts  (ECMWF).  All  these  data 
were  available  on  the  ECMWF  global  1 .875  degree  grid 
at  mandatory  leveb. 


b.  Computations 


In  all  calculations  the  appropriate  map  scale  factor 
was  taken  into  account  although  they  may  not  be  ex¬ 
plicitly  included  in  the  equations  presented. 

For  both  datasets  the  rotational  and  divergent  parts 
of  the  wind  were  computed  from  the  analyzed  wind 
fields  using  the  technique  of  Endlich  ( 1 967).  This  is  an 
iterative  procedure  which  does  not  require  any  as¬ 
sumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  wind  field  at  the 
grid  boundaries.  It  has  been  successfully  used  in  other 
synoptic  studies.  Chen  et  al.  (1978). 

On  the  polar  stereographic  grid,  quasi-geostrophic 
pressure  velocity  (Dp/Dt)  was  calculated  using  the 
omega  ^nation  (Holton,  1979,  p.  180). 

Quasi-geostrophic  frontogenesis  tendencies  were 
computed  using  the  following  formulation  from  Hos¬ 
kins  and  Pedder  (1980): 


Dt 


20  Ve 


(1) 


d.t 


av, 

dy 


(2) 


Two  types  of  deviations  from  the  mean  flow  were 
used  in  flux  computations  for  fluxes  of  heat  and  mo¬ 
mentum.  The  firA  deviation  will  be  termed  the  eddy 
component  defined  by 

o*  “  a  —  [a] 

where:  [a]  is  the  zonal  average.  The  zonal  average  was 
taken  on  the  FNOC  mercator  grid.  It  is  not  a  global 
average  but  extends  from  30‘’E  to  I72°E. 

The  other  deviation  will  be  termed  the  transient 
component  defined  by 

a'  *=  o  —  a 

where  a  is  the  time  average  over  the  62  synoptic  times 
that  comprise  the  month. 

The  transient  flux  computations  are  used  in  mo¬ 
mentum  budget  calculations.  Since  the  dau  we  have 
analyzed  includes  only  one  month,  the  significance  of 
decomposing  the  fiel^  into  transient  and  sutionary 
components  could  be  questioned.  In  this  regard  it 
should  be  noted  that  Rosen  and  Salstein  (1982)  have 
determined  that  a  month  is  a  sufficiently  long  enough 
period  of  time  to  effeaively  separate  the  transient  and 
sunding  components  of  the  general  circulation. 

2)  Momentum  BUDGET 

Budgets  for  the  zonal  momentum  were  computed 
using  the  equation: 

du  du  du 

—  =  -u  —  -  V  —  -l-./ij„  +  residual  (3) 
dt  dx  dy 

where:  Va  =  v-  c,.  is  the  ageostrophic  meridional  wind. 

In  using  this  equation  we  have  neglected  the  con¬ 
tributions  due  to  vertical  motion,  curvature  effects  and 
friction.  The  residual  is  a  term  conuining  errors  and 
also  contributions  by  other  terms  not  included  in  the 
compuution.  The  time  derivative  was  computed  using 
a  24-hour  centered  difference.  The  budget  terms  were 
computed  for  every  point  on  the  mercator  grid. 

Budgets  of  the  time  mean  zonal  momentum  were 
computed  using  the  equation; 
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Notioe  that  this  equation  also  ignores  the  contributions 
ihie  to  vertical  motion  and  curvature  effiscts  but  ex- 
ptidtly  indttdes  the  contributions  by  the  transients  to 
the  momentum  budget  Equation  (4)  yields  just  a  single 
value  for  each  term  for  each  month  of  data,  at  each 
point  Monthly  time  series  of  sixty  values  can  be  con¬ 
structed  from  the  terms  of  (3),  allowing  some  insight 
into  the  effect  of  the  cold  surges  on  the  zonal  momen¬ 
tum  budget. 

The  computations  described  before  make  a  number 
of  demands  upon  the  dataset.  For  example,  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  ageostrophic  wind  can  be  quite  sensitive 
to  errors  in  the  data.  In  the  first  pan  of  this  study. 
Boyle  ( 1986).  it  was  mentioned  that  both  the  FNOC 
and  ECMWF  wind  data  yielded  realistic  monthly  mean 
values  of  the  ageostrophic  flow.  Furthermore.  Chang 
and  Lum  (1985)  have  used  the  FNOC  data  and  found 
them  capable  of  describing  day-to-day  variations  in  the 
divergent  component  of  the  wind. 

3.  December  1974 

Time  series 

in  this  section  time  series  of  deviations  from  the 
monthly  mean  values  will  be  presented  for  various  pa¬ 
rameters  at  selected  levels  and  locations.  The  locations 
and  parameters  were  chosen  in  an  attempt  to  describe 
circulation  changes  in  the  region  of  East  Asia  that 
accompany  cold  surge  events.  Most  of  the  modulations 
of  he  circulation  could  be  anticipated  and  taken  to- 
gr'  ler  form  a  piaure  of  the  midlatitude  forcing  of  the 
surges. 

Figure  I  consists  of  time  series  of  departures  from 
he  monthly  mean  1000  mb  temperature  at  Hong  Kong 
tor  December.  1978  and  1974.  The  times  of  the  cold 
surges  for  the  respeaive  months  are  also  indicated  on 
the  figure.  In  gen^  the  surges  of  December  1974  have 
a  greater  negative  excursion  in  the  temperature  devia¬ 
tion  and  have  a  longer  time  scale  than  those  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1978.  The  temperature  in  this  region  is  often  used 
as  an  indicator  of  cold  surges  in  eastern  Asia.  Chang 
et  al.  ( 198 1 ).  There  are  four  distinct  cooling  events  in 
Deiembcr  1974  depicted  in  Fig.  I  which  are  labeled 
acrirding  to  the  same  nomenclature  as  in  Bl.  This 
figure  acts  as  a  reference  in  determining  the  timing  of 
the  surge  events. 

Figure  2a  is  a  time  series  of  .^00  mb  pressure  velocity 
for  a  position  over  the  Yellow  Sea  ( 10  X  10  degree  grid 
centered  on  40*N.  123'’E).  This  is  the  position  of  the 
monthly  mean  maximum  subsidence  over  eastern  Asia 
in  December  1974.  The  correspondence  between  de- 
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Fic.  I .  Time  lehct  of  deviauont  irom  the  monthly  nmn  temper¬ 
ature  for  a  S  >;  3  degree,  latitude,  longitude  gnd  centered  on  24*N, 
I  t3*E  (Hong  Kong)  for  December  1974  (thin  line)  and  December 
1978  (thick  line).  The  tkks  on  the  bottom  are  12  hours  apart.  The 
roman  numerals  (I.  II  etc. )deagnaie  cold  surge  evenu  for  the  indicated 
year. 


scent  and  the  cold  surge  event  in  southern  China  is 
apparent.  As  described  in  Bl  these  quasi-geostrophic 
pressure  velocity  maxima  are  the  result  of  the  short 
waves  entering  the  strong  baroclinic  zone  around  dO’N, 
120**E  and  amplifying.  In  Bl  it  was  pointed  out  that 
these  short  waves  travel  down  the  northwesterly  flow 
downstream  of  a  ridge  near  fiO'E.  Comparison  of  the 
thickness  field  and  the  vertical  motion  in  this  region 
indicates  that  the  surges  represent  a  strengthening  of 
the  thermally  direa  circulation  in  the  entrance  region 
of  the  East  Asian  jet  maximum. 

Figure  2b  is  a  time  senes  of  the  divergent  component 
of  the  meridional  wind  at  the  surface  and  200  mb  for 
a  20  X  20  degree  grid  centered  on  26.5*N.  1 15®E  in 
southeast  China.  In  B I  it  was  shown  for  surge  111  using 
Q  vector  analysis  that  there  was  an  ageostrophic  nonh- 
eriy  wind  in  this  region  consistent  with  the  quasi-geo- 
strophic  forcing.  The  events  depicted  in  Fig.  2b  give 
evidence  that  similar  forcing  is  present  for  the  surges 
throughout  the  month.  Aloft  at  200  mb  the  southerly 
component  is  also  seen  to  oscillate  quite  strongly,  ap¬ 
proximately  with  the  surges.  If  one  makes  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  divergent  wind  approximates  the  ageo¬ 
strophic  wind  then  these  vanaiions  will  affect  the  co- 
riolis  acceleration  of  the  air  entenng  the  East  Asian  jet 
maximum.  The  circulation  of  Fig.  2b  is  the  horizontal 
meridional  component  of  the  thermally  direct  circu¬ 
lation  indicated  by  the  vertical  motion  field.  Figure  2c 
is  the  same  as  Fig.  2b  only  for  the  whole  mcndional 
wind.  The  whole  wind  northerly  component  is  re- 
sincted  mostly  to  the  surface  but  occasionally  extends 
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Fig.  2.  (a)  Time  senes  of  the  500  mb  pressure  velocity  deviations 
from  the  monthly  mean  averaged  over  a  10  x  lU  deg  lat-long  gnd 
about  the  point  39*N.  I20°E  for  the  synoptic  umes  of  December 
IV74.  Units  are  10  Pa  s  '. 

(b)  As  in  (a)  only  for  the  surface  (solid  line)  and  200  mb  (dashed 
line!  mendional  divergent  wind  component  averaged  on  a  20  x  20 
degree  gnd  centered  at  26.5°N.  I  IS'E  Units  are  m  s  ' 

(cl  As  in  la)  only  for  the  surface  (solid  line)  and  200  mb 
(dashed  line)  mendiona)  wind.  Units  art  m  s  '. 

(d)  As  in  (a)  only  for  the  200  mb  zonal  wind  averaged  on 
a  15  X  10  gnd  centered  on  137. 5°E.  39‘’N.  Units  art  m  s  '. 

(e)  As  in  (a)  only  for  the  ^  -'^tophic  froniogenesis  function 
at  4(X)  mb  averag^  on  a  10  x  10  degree  gnd  centered  on  I25°E. 
37*N.  Units  are  lO'*  km  '  s"'. 
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Fks.  3.  The  monthly  avenge  of  the  quHi-sB(Mtraphic  frontogenesis 
function  at  400  mb  over  eastern  Asia  for  December  1974.  Position 
of  the  mean  jet  maximum  is  indicated  by  the  “J”  Contour  interval 
ofSx  10-‘  km's'. 


up  to  700  mb.  At  the  surface  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
correlation  between  an  increase  in  the  northerly  di¬ 
vergent  wind  and  the  cold  surge  initiation  since  this 
freshening  of  the  northerly  wind  is  often  taken  as  a 
definition  of  a  surge  event  taking  place.  Figure  2d  is 
the  time  series  of  the  zonal  component  of  the  wind 
averaged  over  the  mean  position  (1 3  X  10  degree  grid 
centered  on  39*N,  1 37.5'’E  of  the  East  Asian  jet  max¬ 
imum  at  200  mb.  There  is  a  definite  increase  in  the  jet 
maximum  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  cold  surge 
event.  This  is  consistent  with  the  pattern  of  the  merid¬ 
ional  component  of  the  divergent  wind  and  the  mo¬ 
mentum  budget  in  the  next  section. 

Figure  2e  presents  the  results  of  the  QGFF  calcula¬ 
tions  at  400  mb.  The  values  are  3  x  3  degree  averages 
taken  in  the  entrance  region  of  the  mean  East  Asian 
jet  maximum  (37*N,  I23'’E;  cf.  Fig.  3a  of  Bl).  The 
correspondence  between  increased  QGFF  at  400  mb 
and  the  cold  surges  at  Hong  Kong  is  evident  The  in¬ 
creased  confluence  indicated  by  the  rise  in  the  QGFF 
is  a  refleaion  of  the  tightening  of  the  thermal  gradient 
so  that  thermal  wind  balance  is  retained  with  the 
strengthening  jet.  Figure  3  is  a  chart  of  the  monthly 
average  values  of  the  QGFF  at  400  mb  for  December 
1974.  The  monthly  mean  maximum  of  the  QGFF  field 
lies  directly  upstream  of  the  East  Asian  jet  maximum 


at  37*N,  I27*E  and  there  is  a  minimum  in  the  jet 
maximum  exit  region.  In  the  jet  entrance  region  ^e 
QGFF  is  positive  on  the  average  (frontogenetic.  3 
X  10"'  km"'  s"').  Large  excursions  (—  one  standard 
deviation)  during  the  surge  events  result  in  this  area 
having  the  maximum  mean  value  of  confluence  over 
the  entire  computational  grid.  Namias  and  Clapp 
(1949)  advocat^  the  confluence  mechanism  as  the 
process  responsible  for  providing  the  strong  thermal 
gradients  needed  to  baliuice  the  jet  maxima  on  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  continents.  Their  work  and  more 
recent  studies,  Lau  (1978),  Blackmon  et  al.  (1977), 
consider  the  wintertime  mean  val  :s  of  confluence. 
Figure  2e  shows  the  episodic  nature  .Kat  makes  up  the 
upper-level  frontogenesis  maxima  over  East  Asia  and 
its  intimate  connection  with  cold  surges.  This  en¬ 
hancement  of  confluence  is  due  to  the  short  waves 
passing  through  the  mean  trough  position,  increasing 
the  mean  confluence  already  present.  Given  this  evi¬ 
dence  one  could  anticipate  that  the  values  of  the  (X>FF 
computed  in  the  entrance  region  of  the  jet  using  fore¬ 
cast  height  fields  might  be  useful  in  pr^icting  surge 
onsets.  The  value  of  the  (X>FF  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  obvious  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  temper¬ 
ature  deviation  in  Hong  Kong 

1)  Momentum  BUDGET— December  1974 

Momentum  budgets  were  computed  using  (3)  and 
(4)  for  December  1974  using  the  FNOC  analyzed  mer- 
cator  grid  winds.  Table  I  gives  the  terms  of  the  time 
averaged  zonal  momentum  equation  averaged  spatially 
over  the  region  from  3 1  ”  to  43®N  and  103®  to  1 35®E. 
This  is  the  mean  position  of  the  entrance  region  to  the 
East  Asian  jet  maximum  at  2(X)  mb.  The  balance  is  as 
described  by  Lau  (1978).  and  Namias  and  Qapp  (1949) 
for  this  region,  in  that  the  u(du/dx)  term  nearly  balances 
the  Coriolis  acceleration,  with  the  meridional  advection 
being  almost  five  times  smaller  than  the  zonal  advec¬ 
tion.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  December  1 974 
zonal  momentum  budget  for  the  jet  entrance  is  close 
to  what  IS  expeaed  from  past  climatological  work.  The 
second  line  of  Table  1  expresses  the  ratio  of  each  term 
to  the  Coriolis  acceleration  (the  dominant  term)  as  a 
percent  (absolute  value).  In  this  case  the  transient  con¬ 
tributions  play  a  very  minor  role,  their  contribution 


Table  I.  Time  averase  zonal  momentum  budget  at  200  mb  for  December  1974.  Uniu  are  I0~*  m 
du/dl  u(du/d.x)  iSldu/dy)  fv,  d(UU)/dx  d(U^)/dy  Residual 


0  04  4.80  1.00  S.IO 

Each  of  the  above  terms  divided  by  /v,,  expressed  as  a  percent: 
0.8  96.0  20.0  100.0 
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FKj.  4.  Time  xnes  of  the  lenns  of  the  momentum  bud|Kt  equation 
for  an  avenge  over  a  lesion  from  3l*N  to  43*N.  105*E  to  13S*E. 
(at  Local  time  rate  of  change  of  zonal  momentum  (dujdi):  (b)  Zonal 
advection  of  zonal  momentum  (udu/dx):  (c)  Meridional  advection 
of  zonal  momentum  (vdu/dy):  (d)  Coriolis  acceleration  (e)  Re- 
adual  term.  Units  are  in  m  s''. 


being  less  than  that  of  the  uncertainty  expressed  in  the 
residual  term.  This  is  consistent  with  the  strong  con¬ 
fluence  in  this  region  and  with  the  standard,  classical 
piaure  of  the  balances  in  the  region. 

The  balance  is  not  as  simple  when  the  individual 
time  penods  are  considered.  Although  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  room  for  error  in  the  values  of  the  terms  for 
single  times  especially  in  evaluating  the  ageostrophic 
wind  component  we  fed  that  the  patterns  are  consistent 
enough  to  bear  examination.  Figure  4  is  the  zonal  mo¬ 
mentum  budget  terms  for  the  entire  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1974  using  (3)  in  the  entrance  region  of  the  East 
Asian  jet  maximum.  There  is  a  correlation  between 
the  surges  at  Hong  Kong  and  an  increase  in  the  coriolis 
acceleration.  It  appean  that  the  energy  released  by  the 
thermally  direa  circulation  which  peaks  dunng  the 
surge  provides  energy  for  the  accelerating  jet. 

The  balance  found  by  Blackmon  et  al.  (1977)  and 
Lau  (1978),  between  the  zonal  advection  and  the  co- 
riolis  torque  is  true  for  the  entire  month  on  the  average. 
From  Fig.  4  it  can  be  seen  that  this  balance  ( fv„  ~~  lAdw/ 
dj()]  is  dominant  dunng  the  surge  periods,  however 
between  the  surges  the  balance  can  be  rather  mixed. 

2)  Heat  FLUXES— December  1974 

Figure  5  is  the  monthly  average  eddy  (V^T*)  heat 
fluxes  at  the  surface  for  December  1974.  There  is  a 

\ 


very  strong  surface  (~  100  km  s~')  flux  maximum  in 
Eastern  China  (27*N,  1 1  S*E)  which  repreaenu  the  vig¬ 
orous  cold  surges  of  the  month.  Actually,  over  a  great 
deal  of  Eastern  Asia  the  terrain  heights  make  the  surface 
values  correspond  to  the  850  mb  values  in  pressure 
coordinates.  At  700  mb  (not  shown)  the  maximum 
moves  farther  to  the  north  and  east  to  S2*N,  123”E. 
The  700  mb  fluxes  are  comparable  to  the  standing  wave 
fluxes  at  850  mb  of  Blackmon  et  al.  (1977)  in  location 
and  strength. 

Figures  6b  and  6a  are  HdvmuUer  diagrams  (longi-' 
tilde  vs  time)  along  33”  and  26.5”N,  respectively,  from 
105”  to  170”E  of  the  eddy  heat  flux  at  the  surface  for 
the  entire  month  of  December  1974.  The  contours  are 
of  average  values  for  a  strip  2.5  degrees  on  either  side 
of  the  indicated  latitude.  In  December  1974  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  maximum  mean  heat  flux  value  was  at 
26.5”N,  while  33”N  was  the  corresponding  latitude  in 
December  1978.  The  maxima  in  heat  flux  along  the 
East  Asian  coast  (position  indicated  on  the  figure)  co¬ 
incide  with  the  cold  surge  events.  Figure  6  illustrates 
the  double  nature  of  surges  I.  II  and  III  which  was 
noted  previously  in  B 1 .  The  main  flux  maxima  appear 
to  be  fixed  along  the  coast  with  only  a  slight  eastward 
extension.  However,  there  are  strong  transient  com¬ 
ponents  which  move  eastward  and  develop  in  strength, 
these  arc  especially  evident  at  33®N.  These  transient 
features  are  initiated  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
cold  surge  onset  but  move  to  the  east  rapidly  and  in¬ 
tensify.  These  features  can  be  associated  with  the  cy¬ 
clones  that  are  developed  and  maintained  by  the  short 
waves  which  triggered  the  cold  surge.  The  cyclones 
move  to  the  east  but  the  most  intense  cold  air  transport 
remains  anchored  to  the  coast.  At  the  lower  latitudes 
(Fig.  6a)  the  fluxes  associated  with  the  surge  are  stronger 
and  farther  inland.  The  eastward  propagating  distur¬ 
bances  are  only  weakly  observable,  thus  the  coastal 
thrust  of  cold  air  is  by  far  the  dominating  feature  in 
the  monthly  averages  (Fig.  5). 


Fig.  5.  The  monthly  average  eddy  heal  fluxes  ( I  ’*7'*)  for  December 
l<>74  at  the  surface.  Contour  interval  is  10  km  s  Dashed  contours 
indicate  negative  values. 
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F)a  6.  (a)  Hdvmiiller  diattwni  (ame  vt  loafitiide)  of  the  eddy  heat  flux  ahM(  26.5*N  (iroa 
103*E  10  I70*E.  The  tick  naiki  on  the  oediiiaie  are  12-houn  mart  The  ticks  oo  the  abctaa  are 
2.3  depott  apart.  The  poaitioii  of  the  ooaa  it  indicaied  by  the  iohd  tiiaagie.  Contour  interval  it 
23  km  t*'.  Stupe  eventt  indicated  by  the  roman  numeralt  on  the  ordinate,  rnthert  oonioun 
iiidicatr  nepahve  valuca  (b|  At  in  (a)  only  for  33*N. 


4.  Ddcpabtr  1978  radaht  puiied  by  increased  southerly  flow  at  200  mb  and  vice 

vetia.  Dumber  1974  (Fig.  2b)  did  not  display  this 
December  1978  time  series  obvious  anticorrelation.  The  whole  wind  meridional 

component  (Fig.  7c)  has  the  lower-level  northerly 
Figures  7a-e  are  time  series  of  pressure  velocity,  me-  maxima  at  a  slightly  higher  level  ('^SSO  mb.  not  shown) 
ridional  and  zonal  winds,  divergent  meridional  wind  and  it  appears  that  the  1000  mb  divergent  component 
and  (XrFF  at  the  indicated  pressure  levels.  The  dau  comprises  about  half  of  the  magnitude  in  this  region, 
are  deviations  from  the  monthly  mean,  averaged  over  This  is  a  similar  ratio  as  found  in  December  1 974.  The 
a  grid  centered  at  the  indicated  latitude  and  longitude  whole  meridional  wind  does  not  display  the  strong  an- 
and  at  the  given  pressure  level.  The  time  of  the  surges  ticorrelation  that  the  divergent  component  did  between 
for  December  1978  are  identihed  in  the  temperature  200  and  1000  mb.  There  is.  as  expected,  a  strong  cor- 
deviation  plot  of  Fig.  1.  relation  between  increased  north^es  and  colder  air 

The  time  aeries  of  the  500  mb  pressure  velocity  (Fig.  in  southern  China. 

7a)  is  centered  on  the  point  of  the  monthly  average  The  time  series  of  the  zonal  component  of  the  wind, 

maximum  descent  on  the  East  Asian  coast  (31*N,  Fig.  7d.  shows  the  passages  of  wind  maxima  assocuted 
122*E).  Although  only  500  mb  values  are  shown  the  with  the  synoptic  waves  into  the  entrance  region  of  the 
descent  maxima  are  observed  to  be  at  a  lower  level  jet.  As  in  1974  these  accelerations  are  correlated  with 
(700  mb  as  opposed  to  500  mb)  than  those  of  December  the  surges  and  the  meridional  divergent  component  of 
1974.  This  could  be  the  result  of  the  December  1978  the  wind  and  with  increases  in  the  QGFF. 
center  being  Anther  south  compared  to  December  1974  Figure  7e  is  a  time  series  of  the  quasi-geosirophic 
(3I*N  vs  40*N).  As  in  December  1974,  the  thermally  frontt^nesis  funaion  in  the  entrance  region  of  the 
direct  circulation  in  the  entrance  region  to  the  East  mean  jet  maximum.  As  in  December  1974  there  is  a 
Asian  jet  maximum  is  intensified  during  the  surge  correlation  between  increased  confluence  at  400  mb 
event.  and  the  cold  surges.  The  values  of  the  maximum  being 

The  divergent  meridional  component  at  Hong  Kong  a  good  indication  of  short-wave  passage  through  the 
(Fig.  7b)  shows  an  increase  in  the  northerly  component  region.  The  average  value  is  positive  ( 1 .7 1  x  I0~’ m' ' 
during  surges,  with  the  maximum  generally  near  the  s~'),  and  about  one-half  that  of  December  1974.  The 
1 000  mb  level,  although  the  full  extent  of  the  northerlies  deviations  were  also  of  greater  magnitude  in  1974. 
can  be  quite  deep  (300  mb).  There  is  a  marked  anti-  Figure  8  is  a  chart  of  the  monthly  mean  value  of  the 
correlation  between  the  1000  and  200  mb  levek.  In-  QGFF  for  December  1978.  Comparing  this  to  Fig.  3, 
creased  northerly  flow  at  the  1000  mb  level  is  accom-  the  corresponding  chart  for  December  1974,  we  can 
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see  that  the  maximum  is  more  difiuse  and  farther  south 
in  1978.  The  prominent  negative/positive  couplet 
about  the  EAJ  maximum  seen  in  1 974  is  almost  ab^t 
in  1978.  This  is  coitsistent  with  the  weaker,  broader 
jet  maximum  in  1978. 

1)  Momentum  BUDGET  December  1978 

Table  2  has  the  momentum  budget  for  the  time  av> 
erage  zonal  wind.  These  data  are  averages  over  an  area 
bounded  by  24*-37®N,  102.5*- 132.5*E,  the  entrance 
region  to  the  mean  EAJ  maximum  for  EJecember  1 978. 
The  balance  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  December 
1 974,  but  in  this  case  the  transients  play  a  greater  role. 
Although  still  relatively  small  the  efibct  of  the  transients 
at  least  exceeds  that  of  the  residual  term,  and  thus  can 
be  more  confidently  said  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
zonal  flow. 

The  time  series  of  the  momentum  budget  at  200  mb 
for  December  1978  is  given  in  Fig.  9.  Notice  the  scale 
difierence  of  this  figure  and  the  corresponding  one  (Fig. 
4)  of  December  1974.  The  dominant  balance  is  between 
the  t^du/dx)  term  and  the  Jv,  term.  There  is  a  good 
correspondence  between  an  increase  (decrease)  in  the 
yv«  term  and  the  cold  surge  events  as  in  December  1974. 
This  can  be  interpreted  as  the  direct  circulation  accel¬ 


erating  the  jet  due  to  the  coriolis  acceleration  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  F^.  7d. 

Comparison  of  the  momentum  budget  of  the  en¬ 
trance  r^on  to  the  jet  maximum  for  December  1974 
and  December  1978  provides  more  evidence  of  the 
reduced  intensity  of  the  local  circulation  in  December 
1978.  The  magnitude  of  the  average  coriolis  accelera¬ 
tion  is  reduced  by  a  fisctor  of  about  two,  although  the 
sense  of  the  balance  is  the  same  in  1974  and  1 978  with 
all'  the  terms  smaller  in  1978.  The  drculation  of  De¬ 
cember  1978  from  the  aspect  of  the  momentum  budget 
appears  to  be  a  scaled  down  version  of  December  1974. 

same  mechanisms  are  at  work  but  the  meridional 
and  zonal  circulations  are  weaker  in  December  1978. 
Notice  that  although  event  II  is  the  strongest  surge  at 
Hong  Kong  the  Ill  and  IV  events  yield  slightly  higher 
values  of  coriolis  acceleration. 

One  must  be  cautious  about  assessing  the  results  of 
the  momentum  budget  using  the  ECMWF  dau.  Kung 
and  Tanaka  (1983)  have  shown  that  on  a  global  average 
the  ECMWF  data  lean  more  toward  geostrophic  bal¬ 
ance  than  the  GFDL  (Geophysical  Fluid  EJynamics 
Laboratory)  analysis  or  the  balance  indicated  by  pre¬ 
vious  work.  Lau  (1984)  also  has  demonstrated  that  the 
ECMWF  data  have  a  reduced  Hadley  circulation  com¬ 
pared  to  that  seen  in  the  GFDL  analysis.  This  problem 
of  underestimating  the  divergent  wind  appears  to  be 
most  severe  in  the  tropics.  Thus,  the  reduced  values 
that  are  seen  in  Fig.  9  (compared  to  Fig.  4)  could  just 
be  due  to  differences  in  the  ECMWF  and  nMCK)  anal¬ 
ysis  procedures. 

However,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  reduced 
magnitude  of  the  December  1978  momentum  budget 
terms  might  be  real.  First,  the  budget  terms  not  in¬ 
volving  the  ageostrophic  wind  and  presumably  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  rotational  wind,  such  as  u{du/dx),  are  also 
reduced  in  December  1978.  Second,  quantities  com¬ 
puted  using  the  height  field  only,  such  as  the  (^FF, 
also  demonstrate  the  reduced  intensity  of  the  circula¬ 
tion.  Thus,  it  is  probable  that  the  momentum  budget 
in  December  1978  is  actually  reduced  in  intensity,  with 
respect  to  December  1974,  but  the  actual  amount  re¬ 
duced  is  obscured  by  the  analyses  differences.  In  any 
case  the  qualitative  response  of  the  momentum  budget 
terms  during  the  cold  surge  pehods  are  quite  similar 
in  Figs.  4  and  9. 


Table  2.  Time  tvenge  zonal  momentum  budget  at  200  mb  for  December  1978.  Units  are  I0~*  m 
9u/di  mSulSx)  €[du/dy)  fi,  d(i7i/)/dx  d(U^ldy  Residual 

0.07  1.80  0.80  2.50  -0.12  0.18  0.17 

Each  of  the  above  terms  divided  by  JVt,  expressed  as  a  percent; 

18  72.0  32.0  100.0  4.8  7.2  6.8 
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Fig.  9.  As  in  Ftg.  4  except  for  December  1978  ud 
•ver^  over  24*-37*N.  I02.5*-I32.5*E. 


2)  Heat  FLUXES  December  1978 

^nsidering  the  monthly  averaged  eddy  heat  fluxes 
(pTjr#)  fQf  December  1978  (Fig.  10),  the  maximum 
at  1000  mb  along  the  East  Asian  coast  at  33”N.  t20'’E 
is  about  half  the  strength  of  the  December  1 974  surface 
value  (Fig.  5),  and  located  to  the  northeast  of  the  De¬ 
cember  1974  center.  There  is  a  second  maximum  over 
the  Sea  of  Japan  in  December  1978.  At  700  mb  (not 
shown)  the  December  1978  maxima  on  the  East  Asian 
coasuare  weaker  and  farther  north  compared  to  the 
[Jecember  1974  fields.  Cold  air  is  being  transported 
southward  over  the  entire  span  of  80  to  30*’E  in  De¬ 
cember  1978. 

Figures  1  la  and  1  lb  are  HovmuUer  diagrams  of  the 
eddy  heat  fluxes  (K*r*)  along  35®  and  30®N  at  1000 
mb  for  December  1978.  The  pattern  is  similar  to  that 
of  Fig.  6  for  December  1974.  The  maxima  along  the 
coast  are  generally  smaller  than  those  of  December 
1974.  Notice  that  35®N  is  the  latitude  of  the  monthly 
average  maximum  in  the  flux  while  the  December  1974 
maximum  was  at  30®N.  Again  the  pattern  is  of  fluxes 
anchored  to  the  coast  and  transient  (eastward  moving) 
fluxes  developing  to  the  east  seen  in  December  1974 
is  repeated.  The  average  duration  of  the  positive  fluxes 
along  the  coast  is  longer  in  December  1 974,  this  is  even 
more  evident  in  the  diagram  at  26.5°N,  which  is 
through  the  December  1974  monthly  mean  maximum. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  transient 
components  of  the  fluxes,  and  indeed  the  cyclones  that 
developed  off  the  East  Asian  coast  in  December  1978 
appeared  to  be^  robust  as  those  in  December  1974. 


The  classical  maimer  of  considering  the  general  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  atmosphere  was  from  a  zonally  averaged 
perspective.  This  viewpoint  was  well  summarized  by 
Lorenz  in  his  1967  monograph.  Recently  the  study  of 
the  general  circulation  has  expanded  in  scope  to  include 
the  important  longitudinal  variations  in  the  long  term 
watvonal  mean  circulation.  This  work  is  exemplified 
by  the  sti^  of  Blackmon  et  al.  (1977).  Perhaps  the 
next  step  in  this  progression  would  be  to  study  ^e  in- 
(hvidual  circulation  patterns  that  are  responsible  for 
the  longitudinal  features  of  the  long  term  fields.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  determine  if  there  are  any  spe¬ 
cific  circulation  systems  that  dominate  in  making  up 
a  certain  longitu^nal  feature.  From  the  results  pre¬ 
sented  here,  it  would  appear  that  the  East  Asian  cold 
surges  play  a  dominant  role  in  producing  the  circula¬ 
tion  features  on  the  Asian  coast  documented  by  Black¬ 
mon  et  al.  (1977),  and  Lau  ( 1978). 

The  circtilation  parameters  studied  here  are  those 
which  comprise  the  processes  occurring  in  the  entrance 
region  to  the  East  Asian  jet.  Blackmon  et  al.  (1977) 
present  a  schematic  (their  Fig.  ISa)  of  the  time  mean 
circulation  in  the  entrance  region  of  a  wintertime  jet 
maximum  on  the  east  coast  of  a  continent.  The  com¬ 
putations  presented  here  demonstrates  that  this  piaure 
for  East  Asia  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  individual 
cold  surge  events. 

The  cold  surge  circulation  has  a  clear  eflect  on  the 
zonal  momentum  budget  in  the  vicinity  of  the  East 
Asian  jet  maximum.  The  mean  balance  of  the  budgets 
of  the  zonal  momentum  at  jet  level  in  this  region  are 
dominated  by  the  periods  of  the  surge  events.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  December  1978  from  the  aspect  of  the  mo¬ 
mentum  budget  appears  to  be  a  scaled  dovm  version 
of  December  1 974.  The  same  mechanisms  are  at  work 
but  the  meridional  and  zonal  circulations  are  weaker 
in  December  1978. 

The  balance  found  by  Blackmon  et  al.  (1977)  and 
Lau  (1978),  between  the  zonal  advection  and  the  Co¬ 
riolis  acceleration  is  true  for  both  months  on  the  av- 
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enge.  From  Figs.  4  and  9  it  can  be  seen  that  this  balance 
\JVa M(du/dx)]  is  dominant  during  the  suige  periods, 
however  between  the  surges  the  balance  can  be  rather 
mixed. 

The  cold  surge  outbreaks  are  closely  correlated  to 
frontogenesis  at  upper  levels  in  the  East  Asian  jet  region 
forced  by  confluent  geostrophic  deformation.  This  is 
a  result  of  the  $hort<wave  passage  through  this  region 
to  the  east  Computations  indicate  that  the  cold  surge 
periods  dominate  the  long  term  average  confluence 
observed  in  this  region,  (Namias  and  Qapp,  1949). 
Thus  the  confluent  geostrophic  deformation  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  maintaining  the  thermal  wind  balance  with  the 
East  Asian  jet  region. 

The  acceleration  of  the  East  Asian  jet  by  the  cold 
surge  can  provide  a  link  of  the  cold  surges  to  the  global 
circulation  by  modulating  the  East  Asian  jet.  Thus  the 
surge  circulation  can  then  strongly  feed  back  to  the 
general  circulation  center  of  action  in  the  North  Pacific, 
Lauetal.  (1984). 
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Analytical  and  Numerical  Studies  of  the  Beta-Effect  in  Tropical  Cyclone  Motion. 

Part  I:  Zero  Mean  Flow 

Johnny  C.  L.  Chan*  and  R.  T.  Wiluams 
Dtpanmmt  of  Meteorology,  Nmat  Postgraduate  School.  Monterey,  CA  93943 
(Manuachpt  icodved  30  AugiM  1983.  in  final  fonn  10  November  1986) 

abstract 

Tbe  0-efSeet  on  tropical  cydone  motion  is  studied  using  an  analytical  as  well  as  a  numeiical  model  in  a 
nondivergent  barotropic  ftamework.  The  analytical  model  and  the  linear  venion  of  the  numerical  model  give 
essentially  the  same  result  tbe  linear  Reflect  causes  a  westward  stretching  of  the  model  voftex  but  no  significant 
movement  of  the  vortex  center.  An  east-west  asymmetry  in  the  meiidional  wind  field  is  also  created.  It  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  nonlinear  term  that  produces  the  northwestward  movement  of  the  vortex  previously  found  by 
other  investigators  (e.g.,  Kitade,  1981).  This  northwestward  movement  increases  with  both  tbe  maximum  wind 
speed  and  the  radius  of  maximum  wind  in  a  constant>shape  vortex.  A  wind  maximum  is  also  found  to  the 
northeast  of  the  vortex,  which  appem  to  be  consistent  with  the  observational  findings  of  Sbea  and  Gray.  This 
asymmetry  plays  an  important  rok  in  the  vortex  motion. 


1.  Introductioo 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  tbe  earth's  rotation  on  the 
movement  of  a  tropical  cyclone  dates  back  to  the  work 
of  Rossby  ( 1939, 1948).  Since  then,  a  number  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  numerical  studies  have  been  conducted  to 
examine  this  effect  (see  the  review  in  Chan,  1982). 
Rossby  suggested  that  the  larger  Coriolis  force  on  the 
poleward  side  of  a  symmetric  cyclonic  vortex  would 
produce  a  net  force  which  would  cause  the  cyclone  to 
move  poleward.  On  the  other  hand.  Adem  and  Lezama 
(I960)  and  later  Anthes  and  Hoke  (1975)  and  others 
proposed  that  differential  advection  of  the  earth's  vor- 
ticity  to  the  west  and  east  of  the  cyclone  would  cause 
it  to  move  initially  westward.  A  secondary  circulation 
(in  the  horizontal)  is  then  set  up  which  advects  the 
vortex  northward  (Holland.  1983).  As  a  result,  the  cy¬ 
clone  tends  to  move  towards  the  northwest.  This  h^ 
become  known  as  the  /3-effect 

However,  some  questions  regarding  the  physical 
processes  associated  with  this  main  effea  remain.  For 
example,  what  is  the  mechanism  that  sets  up  the  sec¬ 
ondary  circulation?  How  do  the  linear  and  nonlinear 
processes  contribute  to  the  movement  of  the  cyclone? 
is  the  d-effect  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  vor¬ 
tex?  This  study  attempts  to  address  these  questions  by 
solving  the  nondivergent  barotropic  vorticity  equation. 
The  numerical  results  of  E>eMaria  ( 1983.  1 985)  suggest 
that  cyclone  movement  is  rather  insensitive  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  cyclone.  However,  his  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  cyclone  embedded  in  a  basic  flow.  Ex- 
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elusion  of  any  mean  flow  in  this  study  will  allow  reex¬ 
amination  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  cyclone  movement 
to  its  intensity  due  to  tbe  beta  effect.  In  Part  II,  the 
interaction  between  the  vortex  flow  and  different  mean 
flows  will  be  analyzed. 

A  simple  analytical  solution  of  the  nondivergent 
barotropic  vorticity  equation  is  first  sought  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  linear  processes  on  the  vortex  move¬ 
ment.  This  effect  is  also  demonstrated  with  a  finite- 
difference  numerical  model,  which  indicates  that  the 
finite  difference  resolution  is  adequate  to  resolve  the 
physical  processes  on  tbe  vortex  s^e.  The  numerical 
m<^el  is  then  used  to  study  the  nonlinear  terms  which 
cannot  be  easily  included  in  tbe  analytical  model.  Im¬ 
plications  of  these  results  on  our  understanding  of  the 
effect  of  the  Coriolis  parameter  on  both  the  motion 
and  structure  of  tbe  vortex  will  also  be  discussed. 

2.  Analytical  model 

a.  Formulation 

The  nondivergent  barotropic  model  used  in  this 
study  can  be  formulated  in  terms  of  the  conservation 
of  absolute  vorticity.  The  governing  equation  is 

|^+V*-V(f+/)  =  0,  (2.1) 

where  f  is  the  vertical  component  of  the  relative  vor¬ 
ticity,  V*  the  nondivergent  wind  vector,  and  / the  Co¬ 
riolis  parameter.  A  streamfunction  yp  can  be  defined 
such  that 

=  (2.2) 
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The  linearized  version  of  (2.1)  with  no  mean  flow  on 
an  equatorial  beta  plane  can  then  be  written 


where  /3  is  the  latitudinal  variation  of  the  Coriolis  pa¬ 
rameter. 

Assuming  periodic  boundary  conditions  in  both  the 
X  and  y  directions,  the  Fourier  transform  of  (2.3)  gives 


where 


dt  (k^  +  l^) 


♦  “0. 


m/./)=  r  r rlix,y,t)e'^'^‘*^dxdy,  (2.5) 
Jo  Jo 

and  A:,  /  are  the  wavenumbers  in  the  x  and  .v  directions, 
respectively.  If  the  function  'If  is  separable  in  time  and 
the  temporal  part  is  oscillatory,  then  it  can  be  written 
as 

1f{Kl,t)^A(k,l)e-‘^.  (2.6) 

Substituting  (2.6)  into  (2.4)  yields 

A(k,l)^*{k,l,0)  (2.7) 


"■’FT?* 

The  streamfunction  at  any  time  t  is  then  given  by  the 
inverse  transform  of  i'(/c,  /,  t)  as 


r*  [y^x,y,0)]e'^'^“'^dxdy 

Jo  Jo 

--{k^  +  l^)  r  f  }IAx,y,0)e*^‘"'*’‘^dxdy 

Jo  Jo 


so  that 


(2.12) 


The  streamfunction  at  any  time  i  is  then  obtained  by 
solving  (2.9),  with  the  spet^  amplitude  A(k,  i)  of  the 
initial  conditions  given  by  (2.12).  In  the  following,  so¬ 
lutions  of  (2.9)  using  a  grid  size  of  20  km  and  101  grid 
points  in  lx)th  the  x  and  y  directions  will  be  presented. 
Beta  is  evaluated  at  10°  latitude. 


2  'ZA{k,l)e-*'^<>^K  (2.9) 

*  / 


Given  the  initial  conditions  ^ix,  y,  0),  we  can  then 
solve  for  ^x,  y,  t)  using  (2.5)  and  (2.7)-(2.9).  Note  that 
since  the  wavenumber  /  in  the  p-direction  only  appears 
as  P  in  (2.8),  the  solution  will  be  symmetric  about  the 
x-axis. 

The  cyclonic  vortex  used  in  this  part  of  the  study 
has  a  tangential  wind  V(r)  profile  of 

where  r  is  the  radius,  V„  the  value  of  V{r)  at  the  radius 
of  maximum  wind  r„  and  is  a  factor  that  determines 
the  shape  of  the  vortex.  Examples  of  this  profile  can 
be  found  in  Fig.  1  for  different  values  of  V„.  The  cor¬ 
responding  vorticity  (f)  profile  is  given  by 


(2.1 1) 


One  method  to  initialize  the  model  just  described  is 
to  solve  for  ^  from  (2.2)  and  (2. 1 1 ).  However,  a  simpler 
method  is  to  use  th&j’(r)  profile  directly  by  first  noting 
the  equality 


b.  Results 

The  streamfunction  fields  at  selected  times  for  a  vor¬ 
tex  given  by  (2.10)  with  =  40  ra  s"',  r„  -  100  km 
and  *  1.0  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  vortex  is  seen  to 
elongate  westward  with  time  as  a  result  of  the  dispersive 
effects  of  Rossby  waves.  The  dispersion  relation  given 
by  (2.8)  implies  that  longer  waves  have  larger  westward 
phase  spee^  than  shorter  waves.  Since  the  waves  rep¬ 
resenting  the  outer  circulation  have  lower  wavenum¬ 
bers  than  those  representing  the  inner  circulation,  the 
outer  part  of  the  vortex  propagates  westward  faster  than 
the  inner  part,  which  results  in  a  stretching  of  the  vortex 
westward.  Such  a  dispersion  of  linear  Rossby  waves 
has  also  been  studied  for  ocean  vortices  (e.g..  Flierl. 
1977;  McWilliams  and  Rierl,  1979;  Mied  and  Linde- 
mann,  1979). 

The  time  variations  of  the  relative  vorticity  fields  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  streamfunction  and  therefore 
will  not  be  shown.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  in 
solving  for  f  from  (2.2)  and  (2.9),  the  amplitudes  of 
the  spectral  coefficients  A{k,  I)  are  reduced  by  a  factor 
(k^  +  /^)  so  that  the  westward  propagation  of  shorter 
waves  (representing  the  inner  circulation)  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  decreased.  As  a  result,  even  though  the  ^  and  f 
fields  arc  initially  concentric,  the  /3-cffect  produces  an 
intersection  of  the  two  fields,  as  illustrat^  in  Fig.  3. 
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FKt.  2.  Simmfiiiictioa  fiekto  Hi)  «  0,  36  and  72  h  for  the  analytical  model  mine 
the  vortex  profile  in  (2. 10)  with  «  40  m  s*'.  r.  •  lOOkmandfi*  1.0.  The  contour 
interval  it  0.2  X  10^  s'*. 


Notice  that  the  inteisection  of  the  ip  and  f  isolines  oc*  neous  adjustment  of  the  winds,  these  changes  in  relative 
curs  near  the  center  of  the  vortex  where  not  much  vorticity  will  increase  the  southerly  flow  near,  and 
movement  of  the  vorticity  maximum  occurs.  Since  the  northerly  flow  at  distances  both  east  and  west  of,  the  • 

streamfunction  represents  the  flow  field,  such  an  in-  vortex  center.  This  southerly  flow  was  first  identified 
tersection  between  the  two  fields  becomes  important  by  Anthes  and  Hoke  (1975)  and  termed  the  "secondary 
when  the  efiect  of  relative  vorticity  advection  (not  con-  circulation”  by  Holland  (1983).  Because  the  winds  are 
sideied  in  this  formulation)  is  induded.  initially  northerly  to  the  west  and  southerly  to  the  east 

The  asymmetry  in  the  ip  field  (I^g.  2)  also  implies  of  the  vortex,  this  secondary  circrilation  will  produce 
an  asymmetry  in  the  wind  fields.  Since  the  stream-  an  east-west  asymmetry  in  the  u-component.  As  only 
function  is  symmetric  about  the  x-axis,  the  wind  asym-  linear  effects  are  induded  in  the  modd.  this  asymmetry 
metry  is  only  in  the  meridional  (v)  component  (Rg.  4)  cannot  be  removed  through  self-advective  (nonlinear) 
and  results  in  a  wind  maximum  to  the  east  of  the  vor-  processes.  At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  southerly 
tex.  Note  also  that  the  speed  differential  between  the  flow  further  decreases  the  relative  vortidty  near  and 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  vortex  increases  with  time.  to  the  east  of  center  through  the  advection  of  the  earth’s 
■Pie  large  east-west  wind  asymmetry  may  be  ex-  vortidty.  The  asymmetry  in  the  wind  field  therefore 
plained  as  follows.  Advection  of  the  earth  vortidty  increases  with  time. 

produces  an  increase  (decrease)  in  relative  cyclonic  If  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  tangential  wind  with  radius 

vortidty  to  tire  west  (ew)  of  the  vortex.  Since  the  gov-  is  decreased  (that  is,  the  value  of  is  reduced  in  Eq. 
eming  equation  (2.3)  implidtly  assumes  an  instante-  2. 10),  the  center  of  the  vortex  (where  the  stream  func- 


-2  -1.5  -I  -0.5  0  0.5  )  1.5  2 


X-DISTANCE  (*100  km) 

f)0.  3.  As  in  Fig.  2  except  for  the  streamfunction  (solid.  10*  m  s~')  and  relative 
'  vonicity  (dashed,  tO'*  s  ')  fields  at  36  h. 
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V-COMPONENT  (UNEAR  MODEL) 


t 

8 

e 


b=  1.0 


:  100  km  v_  =  40  m  *' 


Fk:.  4.  Meridional  (v)  wind  component  at  0,  36  and  72  h  derived  from  the  solutions 
in  Fig.  2.  The  contour  interval  is  10  m  s~'. 


tion  is  a  minimum)  is  found  to  have  a  slightly  larger 
westward  displacement  (not  shown).  This  results  from 
the  longer  waves  associated  with  a  larger  vortex  having 
a  larger  amplitude  so  that  the  westward  phase  speed  is 
enhanced.  For  the  same  reason,  a  constant-shape  vortex 
with  a  larger  radius  of  maximum  wind  (r„  in  Eq.  2. 10) 
will  move  westward  faster  than  one  with  a  smaller  r„. 
However,  varying  the  magnitude  of  the  maximum 
wind  ( V„)  does  not  have  an  effect  on  the  vortex  move¬ 
ment.  An  increase  in  the  value  of  y„  simply  increases 
the  amplitudes  of  the  spectral  coefficients  A{k,  1)  by 
the  same  amount  for  all  wavenumbers  (see  Eq.  2.12). 
This  results  in  the  values  of  y,  t)  obtained  by  solving 
(2.9)  being  multiplied  by  a  larger  factor  but  the  location 
of  the  relative  minimum  in  the  streamfiinction  remains 
unchanged. 

To  summarize,  the  linear  d-effect  elongates  a  sym¬ 
metric  vortex  westward  with  very  little  displacement 
of  the-eenter  of  the  vortex  (as  given  by  the  maximum 
of  relative  vorticity  or  minimum  in  streamfunction). 
The  wind  field  also  becomes  highly  asymmetric  in  the 
east-west  direction  with  stronger  (weaker)  winds  to  the 
east  (west). 

3.  The  Booicrica)  model  . 

a.  Formulation 

The  nondivergent  barotropic  model  developed  by 
T upaz  ( 1 977)  to  study  barotropic  instabilities  associated 
with  an  easterly  jet  (Tupaz  et  al.,  1978)  is  utilized.  The 
governing  equation  with  no  mean  flow  can  be  written 
as 

(3.1) 

at  dx 

where  the  symbols  are  as  in  section  2.  The  Jacobian 
VV)  represents  the  nonlinear  effect  that  is  excluded 
in  section  2.  The  domain  is  an  east-west  channel  with 
cyclic  boundary  conditions  in  the  zonal  direction.  That 
is. 


^*0  at  y=±D,  (3.2) 

where  the  meridional  domain  is  defined  by 
-D<y<D. 

Eq.  (3.1)  is  solved  using  the  leapfrog  time-differenc¬ 
ing  scheme.  The  Jacobian  is  evaluated  using  the  finite 
difference  form  developed  by  Arakawa  ( 1966).  At  the 
north-south  boundaries,  the  values  of  are  extrafv 
olated  from  the  first  interior  points.  The  direct  method 
described  by  Sweet  (1973)  is  used  to  solve  for  in 

(3.1)  and  to  derive  the  initial  streamfunction  field  from 
the  vorticity  profile  defined  in  (2. 1 1 ). 

The  linear  [with  y(^,  set  to  zero]  solutions  to 

(3.1)  are  found  to  be  very  similar  to  those  from  the 
analytical  model.  The  similarity  of  the  results  from  the 
two  models  proi’ides  an  indication  that  the  truncation 
errors  in  the  numerical  solutions  are  small. 

b.  Results 

The  nonlinear  solutions  to  (3. 1 )  for  the  same  vortex 
used  in  seaion  2  are  shown  in  Fig.  S.  Contrary  to  the 
linear  solution  (Fig.  2),  the  inner  part  of  the  vortex 
remains  rather  symmetric.  At  the  same  time,  the  outer 
part  of  the  vortex  maintains  a  westward  stretching  as 
a  result  of  the  linear  d-effect.  The  vortex  center  is  now 
displaced  to  the  northwest.  An  acceleration  in  the 
movement  of  the  vortex  can  also  be  identified  from  its 
track  (Fig.  6).  with  its  translation  speed  increasing  from 
0.8  m  s"'  in  the  first  12  h  to  2.8  m  s"‘  by  60  h.  Notice 
also  a  slight  oscillation  in  the  vortex  track. 

Such  a  northwestward  displacement  and  acceleration 
of  the  vortex  as  well  as  the  oscillation  in  the  track  are 
consistent  with  resulu  obtained  by  other  researchers 
(e.g..  KJtade.  1981).  This  movement  can  be  explained 
by  considering  the  east-west  asymmetry  induced  by 
the  d-cffect  discussed  in  section  2.  Since  the  nonlinear 
term  (advection  of  vortex  vorticity)  is  now  included, 
the  crossing  of  the  \p  and  f  isolines  shown  in  Fig.  3 
implies  an  advection  of  the  vortex  vorticity  by  the 
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STREAMFUNCnON  (  NONUNEAR  MODEL  ) 


I 

S 

£. 


b  =  1.0  =  100.0  km 


40.0  m  s'* 


Fk}.  S.  As  in  Fi(.  2  except  for  the  nonlinear  numerical  simulationa. 
The  contour  interval  is  0. 1  x  10*  s~'. 


asymmetric  flow  represented  by  the  streamfunction 
Tbs  advection  lea^  to  an  increase  of  vorticity  to  the 
north  of  the  vortex  and  a  decrease  to  the  south.  These 
changes  in  vorticity  depend  on  the  crossing  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  ^  and  f  isolines.  Near  the  vortex  center,  the 
crossing  angle  and  the  speed  are  large  and  thus  a  strong 
advective  ( nonUnear)  effect  results.  In  the  outer  region, 
the  two  fields  do  not  intersea  significantly  so  that  this 
part  of  the  vortex  continues  its  westward  elongation 
while  the  inner  region  moves  northward.  Consequently, 
the  asymmetry  in  the  streamfunction  field  is  no  longer 
east'west  but  rather  along  a  southwest-northeast  di¬ 
rection  (Fig.  S). 

The  physical  explanation  given  here  of  the  north¬ 
westward  vonex  (placement  due  to  the  i3-effea  is 
somewhat  different  fiom  that  schematically  portrayed 
by  Holland  (1983).  According  to  Holland  (1983),  the 
vortex  first  moves  west  due  to  the  beta  effea.  Then  the 
vorticity  changes  lead  to  a  secondary  circulation  which 
is  directed  to  the  north  over  the  vortex  center,  which 
combined  with  the  beta  effea  causes  the  vortex  to  move 
to  the  northwest.  In  the  present  study  the  early  north¬ 
ward  motion  is  caused  by  relative  vorticity  advection 
which  results  from  the  Rossby  wave  distortion  of  the 
vortex.  At  a  later  stage  when  the  wind  asymmary  is 
developed  (Fig.  7),  the  asymmary  has  associated  with 
it  a  flow  component  across  the  centa  in  the  direction 
of  movement.  This  is  generally  consistent  with  Hol¬ 
land's  view  of  the  role  of  the  secondary  circulation. 

Because  of  the  orientation  of  the  stream  funaion 
asymmary  (Fig.  5).  the  maximum  wind  speed  is  now 
to  the  northeast  of  the  vortex  (Fig.  7).  Notice  also  an 
oscillation  of  the  40  m  s' '  isotach  around  the  north¬ 
eastern  quadrant  of  the  vortex.  The  maximum  wind 
increases  from  41.6  m  s'*  at  12  h  to  43.5  m  s'‘  at  48 
h.  If  the  translation  speed  is  subtraaed,  a  residual 
asymmary  still  remains.  Therefore,  this  wind  asym¬ 
mary  cannot  be  explained  simply  by  the  translation 
of  the  vortex.  Adjustments  of  the  wind  field  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  relative  vorticity  to  the  northwest  of  the  vortex 
(due  to  the  nonlinear  effi^t)  tends  to  produce  a  wind 
maximum  in  this  region  but  the  (linear)  ^ffea  induces 


a  wind  maximum  to  the  east  of  the  vortex.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  two  effects  therefore  causes  a  continuous 
adjustment  between  the  ^  and  f  fields,  which  leads  to 
the  wind  asymmetry  and  the  associated  oscillations. 
The  oscillation  in  the  vortex  track  can  also  be  explained 
in  a  similar  manner  as  the  vortex  tries  to  move  along 
a  ^'constant  phase”  line  which  balances  the  hnear  and 
the  nonlinear  effects.  Part  of  this  oscillation  may  be 
due  to  difficulty  in  finding  the  center  baween  grid 
points,  but  the  increase  in  speed  is  well  defined. 

The  existence  of  an  asymmetry  in  the  tangential 
winds  in  tropical  cyclones  after  the  motion  of  the  cy¬ 
clone  is  removed  has  been  observed  by  several  re¬ 
searchers  (e.g..  Jordan,  a  al.,  1960;  Shea  and  Gray, 
1973;  George  and  Gray,  1976).  The  asymmary  is  usu¬ 
ally  to  the  right  of  the  c^one  (facing  downstream  along 
the  direction  of  cyclone  motion).  Most  tropical  cy¬ 
clones  (in  the  Northern  Hemisphere)  move  westwa^ 
or  northwestward.  Thus,  this  asymmetry  would  be  in 
the  northeast  quadranu  which  is  consistent  with  the 
numerical  result  presented  here.  Therefore,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  beu  (linear)  and  the  nonlinear  effects 
may  ofler  an  explanation  of  such  an  observed  asym¬ 
metry. 

To  summarize,  it  is  the  combination  of  the  linear 
and  nonUnear  effects  that  leads  to  a  northwestward 
displacement  of  the  vortex.  The  continuous  distortion 
of  the  streamfunaion  and  relative  vortiaty  fields  by 
the  d-effect  causes  an  adjustment  between  these  two 
fields  to  occur  when  nonlinear  (horizonul  adveaion 
of  vonex  vorticity )  effects  are  included.  A  modification 
of  either  effect  will  therefore  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
vonex  movement,  as  will  be  seen  in  seaion  4. 

4.  Sensitivity  tests  with  vortex  strength  and  scale 

In  this  Section,  results  are  presented  from  integra¬ 
tions  with  different  values  of  r„  and  I  in  the  initial 
vortex  (2.10).  but  with  the  original  value  d  =  I.  The 
following  grid  sizes  are  used  for  each  value  of  the  radius 
of  maximum  wind:  r„  *  50  km.  A.v  =  A''  =  10  km; 
r„  =  100  km.  A.v  =  =  20  km;  r„  =  200  km  and 

‘^x  =  Ay  =  40  km.  All  experiments  use  a  domain  size 
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Flo.  6.  The  0-72  h  track  of  the  vortex  with  r.  •  100  km,  *■  40  m  s*'. 

The  symbols  along  the  track  are  12  h  apart 


or20i  X  201  which  insures  that  the  boundaries  do  not  values  of  r„.  The  curves  imply  a  linear  behavior  as  a 
afieci  even  the  fastest  moving  vortex  over  72  hours.  In  function  of  V„  for  y„  ^  20  m  s~',  but  note  that  the 
each  experiment  the  form  of  the  vortex  trajectory  is  curves  do  not  extrapolate  to  the  origin  as  1^^  -►  0.  This 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  6  for  r„  >  100  km  and  may  be  related  to  the  vastly  different  structure  type  in 
-  40  m  s~'.  All  results  presented  in  this  section  are  the  highly  distorted  Rossby  wave  solution  ( =  0)  as 
averages  from  i  ~  48  hours  to  r  72  hours.  The  di-  compared  with  the  nearly  circular  solution  when  V„ 
rectkms  of  motion  for  the  various  experiments  are  given  is  small,  but  not  zero.  This  strongly  suggests  that  one 
in  Table  I .  They  have  a  monotonic  varution  from  cannot  get  the  proper  solution  by  expanding  about  the 
31 S*  to  335*.  For  a  fixed  r„,  the  angle  increases  with  linear  solution.  Figure  9  contains  movement  curves  as 
increasing  Vm,  and  the  angle  decreases  for  increasing  a  funaion  of  r„  for  three  values  of  V„.  In  this  case. 
tm  when  Vm  is  fixed.  The  curves  in  Fig.  8  give  the  speed  the  portions  of  the  curves  which  satisfy  100  km 
of  movement  as  a  function  of  for  each  of  the  three  do  appear  to  extrapolate  to  zero  as  rm  0.  Figure  10 


Fic.  7.  Isoiacbs  denved  from  the  nonlinear  numerical  simulation  given 
in  Fig.  5.  The  contour  interval  is  10  m  s  '. 
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Tama  I.  DucctioM  of  mowoiiem  avoiged  from  48  to 
72  h  for  cadi  esperimeiit 
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40.0 
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325.9* 

80.0 

334.1* 

contains  contours  of  the  speed  of  movement  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  and  V„.  The  curves  are  roughly  hypertx)Iic, 
which  would  be  expected  since  the  curves  in  Figs.  8 
and  9  have  approximately  linear  variations. 

These  results  show  that  the  speed  of  movement  of 
the  vortex  increases  with  V„  and  r^,,  although  the  di¬ 
rection  changes  only  slowly.  If  the  “angular  momen¬ 
tum”,  r„V^,  is  held  constant  in  Fig.  10,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  speed  of  movement  is  nearly  constant  (since 
the  isolines  in  Fig.  10  are  neariy  hypntiolas).  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  tropical  cyclone  track  would  be  unaffected 
by  changes  in  intensity  provided  that  r„y^  were  con¬ 
served.  Holland  (1984)  states  that  “no  track  changes 
accompany  oscillations  in  central  pressure  or  maxi¬ 
mum  winds  in  hurricanes”.  However,  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  r„y„  is  conserved  in  these  cases.  Our 
solutions  (see  especially  Fig.  9)  indicate  that  the  winds 
in  the  outer  repon  have  more  influence  on  the  vortex 
motion  than  winds  closer  to  the  center.  In  fact  DeMaria 
(results  presented  by  Holland,  1984)  showed  that  in¬ 
creasing  the  wind  in  the  inner  part  of  the  vortex  (r 


<  100  km)  had  no  effect  on  vortex  motion  while 
changes  in  the  outer  region  had  a  direct  effect  DeMaria 
(1983,  1985)  found  similar  results  in  a  model  which 
induded  horizontal  wind  shear  as  well  as  the  beta  effect 

5.  DiacnaskM  and  condnaion 

The  results  from  this  study  can  be  summarized  as 
follows.  The  linear  jS-effect  though  incapable  of  sig¬ 
nificantly  disi^acing  the  central  core  of  the  vortex,  pro¬ 
vides  a  necessary  environment  for  vortex  movement 
It  creates  an  east-west  asymmetry  in  the  meridional 
wind  field  which  then  interacts  with  the  vortex  vortidty 
when  nonlinear  effects  are  included.  Advection  of  the 
vortex  vortidty  then  gives  rise  to  a  northwestward  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  vortex.  This  nonlinear  process  de¬ 
pends  on  the  strength  of  the  meridional  wind  field  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  linear  effect  and  the  relative  vortidty  gra¬ 
dient  within  the  vortex.  An  increase  in  the  tangential 
winds  at  all  radii  causes  an  increase  in  the  northwest¬ 
ward  movement  although  the  linear  ^-effect  remains 
unchanged.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  vortex  with  the 
shape  held  fixed  enhances  the  meridional  flow  through 
the  linear  dispersion  of  Rossby  waves  and  leads  to  a 
larger  northwestward  dis{riaoement  The  solutions  show 
that  the  speed  of  movement  is  nearly  constant  for  vor¬ 
tices  which  have  the  same  characteristic  “angular  mo¬ 
mentum”  fmF«.  The  results  of  this  paper  agree  with 
the  previous  conclusion  (Holland,  1983,  1984  and 
DeMaria,  1983,  1985)  that  the  vortex  motion  is  insen¬ 
sitive  to  the  wind  structure  in  the  inner  region. 

Another  consequence  of  the  combination  of  the 
(linear)  /Effect  and  the  nonlinear  effect  is  the  creation 
of  a  wind  maximum  to  the  northeast  of  the  vortex.  It 
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appean  that  this  asymmetry  {days  an  important  role 
in  the  vortex  motion.  Such  an  across-the<vortex  wind 
asymmetry  has  been  found  from  aircraft  observations 
of  hurricanes  (Shea  and  Gray,  1973).  The  fi-tStcx  may 
therefore  offer  an  explanation  of  this  observed  asym¬ 
metry. 

From  the  fluid  dynamical  point  of  view,  this  study 
shows  how  dispersion  (linear)  and  vorticity  advection 
(nonlinear)  effects  can  combine  to  move  the  vorticity 
center  even  though  neither  process  can  significantly 
move  the  vortex  by  itself.  It  is  very  important  to  obtain 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  this  process. 

No  mean  flow  is  included  in  these  experiments  in 
order  to  isolate  the  d^ffect.  As  is  discussed  in  section 
4,  incorporation  of  a  basic  flow  significantly  compli¬ 
cates  the  problem.  DeMaria  (1985)  has  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  vorticity  gradient  associated  with 
the  basic  flow.  The  linear  advection  of  the  vortex  by  a 
spatially  nonuniform  basic  flow  will  also  modify  the 
vortex  movement.  In  addition,  the  dispersion  of  Rossby 
waves  can  occur  with  this  basic  flow.  Nonlinear  inter¬ 
actions  between  the  vortex  circulation  and  the  basic 
flow  can  also  alter  the  movement  of  the  vortex.  All 
these  effects  will  be  presented  in  Part  II  of  this  study. 
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ABSTRACT 

Previottt  Mudies  of  cold  wiies  during  the  northern  winter  monaoon  wiggrtteri  a  thcrt-tenn  midlatitude- 
tropical  interactioo  such  that  the  variations  of  the  midlatitude  jet  over  East  Asia  concspond  to  variations  in 
tropical  convection.  However,  because  cold  surges  occur  during  periods  of  intensified  barociinidty,  it  is  possible 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  jet  may  be  due  entirely  to  midlatitude  baroclinic  development  rather  than  the 
enhanced  local  Hadley  drculation  Cor^  by  the  increase  in  tropicai  convection,  in  this  study  objectively  analyzed 
200  mb  wind  data  for  the  1983/84  vrinter  are  examined  to  address  the  problem  of  determining  cause  and  effect 
in  short-term  midlatitude-tropical  interactions. 

Significant  positive  oondahon  between  the  midlatitude  jet  acceleration  and  tropical  diveigence  was  found 
in  several  regions  in  the  Asia-Pacific-Indian  Ocean  region.  Among  six  major  intensifications  of  the  East  Asian 
jet  streak  maximum  during  December  1983,  three  were  related  to  tropical  cyclone  activity  and  two  to  cold 
surges.  The  tropical  cydone  cates  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  midlatitude  jet  can  be  infiuenced  effectively  by 
tropical  convecbve  activity  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  This  result  has  possible  implications  for  midlatitude  weather 
forecasting.  The  study  also  confirmed  the  downstream  propaption  of  the  strengthened  jet  streaks,  which  is 
probably  due  to  self-advection,  and  the  existence  of  thertnally  indirect  circulations  at  the  exit  region  of  the  jet, 
both  in  the  tune-mean  and  in  the  transient  motion  fields. 


1.  latrodHCtkm 

The  zonal  asymmetry  of  the  time-mean,  thermally 
direct  meridional  (Ha^ey)  circulation  linking  the 
tropics  and  midlatitudes  hu  been  the  subject  of  many 
studies  in  the  last  decade  or  so.  While  some  work  used 
kinematically  computed  diveigence  Aelds  to  discuss  this 
time-mean  structure  (e.g.,  Krishnamurti  er  d.,  1973), 
others  obtained  important,  although  implicit,  results 
from  the  geopotential  height  or  rotational  component 
of  the  wind  in  the  midlatitudes  using  the  principles  of 
quasi-geostrophic  jet  dynamics  (e.g.,  Blackmon  er  d.. 
1977),  When  complied,  the  evidence  is  mounting  that 
the  wintertime  jet  streaks  over  the  east  coast  of  conti¬ 
nents  and  west  part  of  oceans  are  associated  with  a 
thermally  direct  meridional  circulation  at  the  jet  en¬ 
trance  region  and  an  indirect  circulation  at  the  exit 
region. 

Blackmon  etd.{\  977)  derived  their  results  from  the 
consideration  that  the  Coriolis  torque  of  these  time- 
mean  meridional  circulations  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  spatial  acceleration  and  decelera¬ 
tion  of  the  jets.  In  recent  studies  of  the  northern  winter 
monsoon,  short-term  variation  of  the  East  Asian  jet 
was  observed  to  be  correlated  with  that  of  the  local 
Hadley  circulation  (Chang  and  Lau,  1980,  1982;  Lau 


et  d.,  1983).  The  upward  branch  of  the  local  Hadley 
circulation  is  located  over  the  tropical  convection  re¬ 
gion  of  the  maritime  continent  downstream  from  the 
low-level  northeasterlies.  From  time  to  time  these 
northeasteiiies  intensify  and  surge  equatorward,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  cold  surge  which  causes  an  enhancement  of 
the  tropical  convection  (Ramage,  1971;  Chang  et  d., 
1979).  A  similar  phenomenon  has  also  been  observed 
by  Bosart  (1973)  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  region.  Along 
with  a  strengthening  of  the  equatorial  Walker  circu¬ 
lations,  the  local  Hadley  circulation  is  streng^ened 
with  the  upper  tropospheric  return  flow  exerting  an 
increased  ageostrophic  Coriolis  torque  resulting  in  a 
temporal  acceleration  of  the  jet  Thus  the  role  of  the 
meridional  circulation  in  the  time-mean  jet  dynamics 
as  elucidated  by  Blackmon  et  d.  (1977)  may  be  appli¬ 
cable  in  a  similar  way  to  the  transient  motions,  with 
the  important  implication  that  during  cold  surges  sig¬ 
nificant  interactions  exist  between  the  day-to-day 
weather  changes  in  the  midlatitudes  and  those  in  the 
tropics. 

However,  the  cause-effect  relationship  of  the  ob¬ 
served  transient  interactions  remains  somewhat  un¬ 
clear.  Since  a  cold  surge  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
the  enhanced  midlatitude  baroclinicity  (Chang  and 
Lau,  1982),  a  strengthening  of  the  jet  can  occur  without 
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incceised  tropical  convection.  The  lack  of  discernible 
time  lags  between  the  increases  in  tropical  convection 
and  the  jet  acceleration  makes  the  forcing-response 
rdationship  difficult  to  identify.  Furthermore,  in  the 
jet  entrance  region  a  thermally  direct  secondary  cir¬ 
culation  can  be  induced  solely  due  to  the  conservation 
of  total  energy  for  parcels  entering  the  jet  (Palmen  and 
Newton,  1969;  Uccellini  and  Johnson,  1979).  These 
parcels  move  to  the  cyclonic  (poleward)  side  of  the  jet 
so  that  their  potential  energy  decreases  to  compensate 
for  the  increasing  kinetic  energy.  Chang  and  Lau  ( 1 982) 
showed  that  the  resultant  secondary  circulation  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  the  main  process  responsible  for  the  ob¬ 
serve  acceleration,  beirause  the  upper-level  poleward 
divergent  flow  originated  from  the  equatorial  region 
ffir  away  from  the  jet  latitude.  Nevertheless,  more  direct 
evidence  is  required  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  this 
interpretation. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  transient 
interaction  between  the  upper-level  tropical  divergent 
outflow  and  the  midlatitude  jet  stream,  using  the  1983/ 
84  winter  data.  These  data  are  the  most  recently  avail¬ 
able  operationally  analyzed  data  for  the  northern  winter 
and,  due  to  the  incorporation  of  upper-level  satellite 
winds  over  East  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific,  represent 
a  considerable  improvement  over  the  data  used  in  pre¬ 
vious  studies.' 

2.  Data 

The  basic  data  used  in  this  study  are  the  200  mb 
winds  for  December  1983-February  1984  from  the 
Reet  Numerical  Oceanographic  Center's  (FNOC) 
Global  Band  objective  analysis.  Although  the  analysis 
uses  a  variational  approach  to  integrate  temperature 
and  winds  in  the  vertical,  the  200  mb  level  is  the  top 
boundary  of  the  analysis  and  is  analyzed  strictly  with 
a  two-dimensional  successive  correction  method  with¬ 
out  the  influence  of  temperature  or  wind  fields  from 
other  levels.  The  analysis  incorporates  all  available  real 
time  data  using  6  h  persistence  as  the  hist  guess  and  is 
not  used  as  input  to  a  numerical  weather  prediction 
model.  In  regions  of  adequate  data  coverage,  the  an¬ 
alyzed  data  may  be  more  suitable  than  other  opera¬ 
tionally  product  analyses  (especially  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  tropical  divergence)  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  is  the  only  operational  analysis  not  using  model  fore¬ 
cast  as  the  hist  guess  and  therefore  not  influenced  by 
the  model-forecasted  tropical  divergence  whose  rep¬ 
resentativeness  is  subject  to  debate.  Second,  it  does  not 
have  the  bias  of  some  operational  centers’  optimum 
interpolation  schemes  that  use  midlatitude-determined 


'  The  opentionai  winter  MONEX  data  used  by  Chang  and  Lau 
(1982)  and  Lau  er  ai.  (1983)  did  not  contain  the  CMS- 1  satellite- 
derived  wind  vectors  because  of  a  problem  in  determining  the  level 
in  the  operational  algorithm  used  by  the  Japan  Meteorological  Agency 
dunng  1978/79.  « 


Structure  functions  which  tend  to  suppress  synoptic- 
scale  divergence  in  the  tropics.  Due  to  the  available 
geostationary  satellite-derived  winds  and  aircraft  data, 
the  200  mb  ^ta  coverage  over  the  tropical  Pacihc  and 
Indian  Ocean  was  relatively  adequate  during  the  period 
of  study. 

The  data  are  analyzed  twice  daily  on  a  tropical  ^obal 
band  from  40°S  to  60°N  having  a  grid  resolution  of 
approximately  2.5®  X  2.5°.  Etiveigence  (x)  and  velocity 
potential  (5)  are  computed  from  the  horizontal  wind  . 
components  u,  v  according  to  the  following  formula^: 


,  (du  dv  cos<t>\ 
X  =  0  at  40®S  and  60®  N. 


where  the  horizontal  coordinates  in  the  Mercator  pro¬ 
jection  are 


X  =  nX, 


Here  a  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  X  and  6  are  lon¬ 
gitude  and  latitude,  respectively. 

The  velocity  potential  near  the  north  and  south 
boundaries  is  signihcantly  influenced  by  this  boundary 
condition.  Comparison  with  the  National  Meteorolog¬ 
ical  Center’s  (NMC)  monthly  mean  final  analyses 
shows  that  velocity  potential  pattern  differences  attrib- 
uuble  to  the  boundary  influences  are  noticeable  only 
north  of  40®N  and  south  of  30®S.  Since  only  tropical 
velocity  potential  patterns  will  be  discussed,  the 
boundary  effects  are  not  considered  important. 


3.  Time-mean  fields 

The  winter  seasonal  mean  (December  1983-Feb¬ 
ruary  1984)  horizontal  wind  and  velocity  potential 
fields  at  200  mb  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 .  Because  the  De¬ 
cember  1983  data  will  be  discussed  extensively,  its 
monthly  means  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  seasonal  mean  wind  (Fig.  la)  shows  the  well- 
known  structure  of  two  jet  stream  maxima  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  between  25  and  40®N:  the  East 
Asia  jet  and  the  North  American  jet.  The  former  is 
clearly  the  dominant  one,  with  a  jet  core  of  60  m  s*' 
or  higher  winds  extending  from  90°E  to  the  dateline. 
The  area  enclosed  by  the  40  m  s"'  isotach  of  this  jet 
covers  an  approximately  180°  longitudinal  span  (the 
entire  Eastern  Hemisphere),  compared  to  the  North 
American  jet  whose  core  as  delineated  by  the  40  m  s  ' 
isotach  covers  only  the  southeastern  United  States, 
about  30°  in  longitude.  In  the  December  mean  (Fig. 


’  The  Mgn  convenUon  of  x  »  chosen  so  ihat  posuivc  *  is  conelaied 
with  positive  divergence.  This  is  opposite  to  the  convention  used  in 
Haltiner  and  Williams  (1980). 
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SCALE-20  - 


Fn.  1.  Theieuoiial 


(December  I983-Febi\iary  1984)  mean  200  mb  lionzonul  wind  vecton  with  (a)  iaouchs  (m  s~'); 
and  (b)  velocity  potential  (itopleth  interval  2.S  x  lO' s''). 


2a).  the  Asian  jet  still  dominates,  although  its  strength 
is  somewhat  w^er  than  the  seasonal  mean,  while  the 
American  jet  is  somewhat  expanded.  The  latter  may 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  American  jet  is  less  stationary 
and  may  show  a  stronger  presence  when  averaged  over 
a  shorter  period. 

The  seasonal  mean  velocity  potential  (Fig.  I  b)  shows 
a  vast  area  of  tropical  divergent  flow  centered  over  the 
east-west  oriented  maritime  continent,  extending  lon¬ 
gitudinally  in  both  directions.  To  the  east-southeast, 
the  central  axis  extends  deeply  into  the  tropical  south¬ 
eastern  Pacific,  representing  the  outflow  of  the  South 
Pacific  Convergence  Zone  (SPCZ).  To  the  west  and 
west-southwest,  it  extends  to  tropical  south  Africa  cov¬ 
ering  the  equatorial  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  December 
mean  (Fig.  2b),  this  tropical  velocity  maximum  is  bro¬ 
ken  into  two  centers,  one  over  the  western  pan  of  the 
maritime  continent  from  Sumatra  to  western  Borneo. 


and  the  other  is  in  the  SPCZ.  Compared  to  the  long¬ 
term  mean  of  the  immediate  past  decade  (1973/74- 
1982-83)  produced  by  Boyle  and  Chang  (1984).  the 
structure  of  this  equatorial  Indian  Ocean-Pacific  di¬ 
vergence  area  is  close  to  normal,  both  for  the  winter 
seasonal  mean  and  for  the  December  mean.  Since  the 
axis  of  the  divergence  center  is  parallel  to,  and  almostly 
exactly  to  the  south  of.  the  East  Asia  jet  axis,  the  north¬ 
ward  divergent  velocity  (i\ )  between  the  two  axes  shall 
be  used  to  represent  the  local  Hadley  circulation  in  the 
discussion  of  the  midlatitude-tropical  interaction  over 
EUist  Asia. 

Another  feature  in  the  velocity  potential  distribution 
worth  noting  is  the  minimum  x  center  in  the  central 
Pacific  between  15  and  20°N.  This  center  implies  a 
thermally  indirect,  reversed  local  Hadley  circulation 
north  of  it.  where  the  deceleration  of  the  East  Asia  jet 
IS  found  This  supports  Blackmon  cl  al.'%  (1977)  de- 
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duction  of  the  existence  of  such  an  indirect  circulation 
based  on  quasi-geostrophic  theory.  A  local  meridional 
circulation  south  of  this  center,  with  rising  air  from 
the  SPCZ,  is  also  implied. 


4.  Day-to-day  variations  in  December  1983 


a.  Time-longitude  sections 


suggests  that  the  propagation  is  mainly  due  to  the  self- 
advective  effect  of  the  jet  streak. 

In  Fig.  3a.  the  temporary  maxima  of  the  East  Asian 


jet  as  defined  by  the  shape  of  the  60  and  70  m  s  ‘  mean 


Figures  3a  and  3b  show  the  time-longitude  sections 
of  the  midlatitude  jet  and  the  tropical  velocity  potential 
from  40° E  to  I00°W  for  December  1983.  respeaively. 
The  midlatitude  jet  (Fig.  3a)  is  represented  by  a  lati¬ 
tudinal  mean  zonal  velocity  averaged  over  25-40°N 
at  each  longitude.  An  eastward  propagation  pattern  in 
many  parts  of  the  diagram  is  observed,  with  an  averaged 
speed  of  approximately  10°  longitude  per  day.  This 
eastward  propagation  is  similar  to  that  observed  by 
Chang  and  Lau  (1982)  and  Lau  ei  al.  (1983)  following 
the  intensification  of  the  East  Asian  jet  dunng  cold 
surges.  Their  analysis  of  the  zonal  momentum  equation 


isotachs  are  marked  by  heavy  solid  lines.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  minima  downstream  of  the  jet  are  marked  by 
heavy  dashed  lines.  These  lines  are  also  plotted  in  Fig. 
3b.  which  shows  the  velocity  potential  averaged  over 
the  equator- 1 8°N  latitude  band  at  each  longitude.  In 
Fig.  3b,  the  maximum  regions  (x  >  7.5  X  10^  m^  s"') 
in  the  Asia-west  Pacihe  sectors  are  shaded.  Here  it  is 
obvious  that  although  the  x  patterns  do  not  show  much 
east-west  propagation,  the  maximum  x  regions,  each 
of  which  last  several  days,  tend  to  occur  upstream  of 
each  episode  of  jet  acceleration. 

To  verify  this  apparent  correspondence  between 
tropical  divergence  and  jet  acceleration  m  Figs.  3a  and 
3b.  the  time-longitude  section  of  the  midlatitude  me- 
ndional  divergent  wind  component,  i',,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3c.  The  highlighted  areas  of  maximum  velocity 
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Fig.  3a.  Longitude-time  section  of  midlatitude  zonal  velocity  (in-  FiG.  3b.  Longitude-time  section  of  tropical  velocity  potential  (in¬ 
terval  10  m  s“')  averaged  over  25-40‘’N  for  December  1983,  with  terval  2.5  x  10“  m*  s“‘)  averaged  overO°-i8°N  for  Dumber  1983, 
isotachs  of  60  and  70  m  s'*  labeled  by  solid  lines.  The  axes  of  max-  with  areas  >  7. S  X  10^  m’ s"'  shaded  by  stippling.  Dark  solid  lines 

imum  and  minimum  speed  are  delineated  by  dark  solid  lines  and  and  dashed  lines,  indicating  the  axes  of  jet  maximum  and  minimum, 

dashed  lines,  respectively.  Letters  A.  B,  C,  D.  D  and  E  identify  sig-  respectively,  are  copied  from  Fig.  3a. 
nificant  events  of  jet  strengthening.  See  text  for  details. 


Fig.  3c.  Longitude-time  section  of  the  meridional  component  of 
the  divergent  wind  (interval  2  m  s“')  averaged  over  25-40°N,  for 
December  1983,  with  areas  &  4  m  s  '  shaded  by  stippling.  Areas 
shaded  by  hatching  are  maximum  tropical  velocity  potential  areas 
highlight^  in  Fig.  3b.  ' 


potential  from  Fig.  3b  are  also  indicated  here.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  the  maxima  of  the  two  fields  are  highly  corre¬ 
lated.  lending  support  to  the  possibility  that  the  tropical 
divergence  forces  the  strengthening  of  the  jet  through 
ircreased  u,  in  the  entrance  region  of  the  jet  streak. 

A  total  of  five  episodes  of  jet  strengthening  can  be 
identified  in  Fig.  3.  They  are  labeled  by  the  letters  A 
(2-5  December),  B  (8-11  December).  C  (13-20  De¬ 
cember).  D  (20-25  December),  and  E  (26  December- 
beginning  of  January),  respectively,  in  Figs,  3a  and  3b. 
Episode  D  also  branches  into  two  axes,  one  remaining 
stationary  between  90  and  95®E  and  the  other,  labeled 
D',  propagating  eastward  to  about  150'’E.  These  epi¬ 
sodes  will  be  referred  to  in  the  ensuing  discussion. 

As  expected,  the  minimum  x  in  the  zone  of  1 80- 
I40°E  occurs  in  the  longitudes  of  the  jet  deceleration 
regions. 

b.  Examination  of  selected  regions 

To  study  in  detail  the  apparent  transient  interaction 
between  the  tropical  divergence  and  the  midlatitude 
jet.  the  200  mb  honzontal  wind  and  velocity  potential 
distribution  averaged  over  shorter  periods,  as  well  as 
time  series  of  area-averaged  tropical  divergence  and 
midiatitude  zonal  velocity  over  selected  regions,  are 
examined  to  focus  on  the  individual  episodes  identified 
in  Fig.  3.  Since  D  is  the  only  event  which  indicates 
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enhanced  upper  level  divergence  over  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  global  band  200  mb  wind  and  the  velocity 
potential  for  the  period  17-26  December  are  first  av¬ 
eraged  and  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Compared  to  monthly 
means  (Fig.  2).  it  is  clear  that  the  ^t  Asian  jet  core 
(as  defined  by  the  60  m  s“'  isotach)  is  stretch^  west¬ 
ward  by  about  25°  longitude  to  cover  the  Tibetan  Pla¬ 
teau.  This  corresponds  to  a  westward  shift  of  the  trop¬ 
ical  X  center  from  its  December  mean  position  to  the 
central  and  eastern  equatorial  Indian  Ocean.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  latter  the  northeastward  divergent  cir¬ 
culation  may  be  viewed  as  the  main  East  Asian  local 
Hadley  cell  during  this  10-day  period. 

Figure  5  compares  the  time  series  of  the  western  side 
of  the  jet  core,  as  represented  by  the  zonal  velocity 
averaged  over  80-1 10°E,  25-40°N,  and  that  of  the 
equatorial  Indian  Ocean  divergence,  averaged  over  70- 
9()°E.  5°S-10°N.  These  areas  are  outlined  in  the  re¬ 
spective  locations  of  Fig.  4.  The  zonal  velocity  series 
shows  a  major-4)eak  from  16-27  December,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  episode  D  in  Fig.  3.  An  overall  agreement 


can  be  readily  seen  in  the  divergence  series,  whose  value 
is  significantly  higher  than  zero  only  during  this  period. 
To  understand  this  increased  divergence,  we  examined 
the  surface  weather  maps  during  the  same  penod  pro¬ 
duced  by  NMC  and  FNCXT,  both  of  which  show  an 
active  equatorial  trough  in  the  equatorial  Indian  Ocean 
box  with  a  developed  tropical  depression  between  20- 
24  December.  Figure  6  is  a  plot  of  the  minimum  surface 
pressure  observed  in  this  box  which  refleas  this  tropical 
depression.  (The  dip  on  12(X)GMT7  December  is  due 
to  the  activity  of  a  tropical  depression  in  the  south¬ 
western  Indian  Ocean  which  briefly  moved  to  the 
western  edge  of  the  averaging  box.)  Inspection  of  sat¬ 
ellite  imagery  further  confirms  that  the  enhanced  di¬ 
vergence  associated  with  episode  D  corresponds  to  the 
convection  of  the  active  equatorial  trough  and  the 
tropical  depression.^ 


*  The  maximum  divergence  of  —  10'’  s' '  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  larger 
than  the  normally  expected  value  for  the  domain  sire.  However,  this 
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Fig.  Sa.  Time  oeries  of  area-averaBed  zonal  velocity  for  the  Tibetan  Plateau  region  (80- 1  lO’E,  25-40*N). 
Fic.  Sb.  Time  oeries  of  area-averaged  horizontal  divergence  for  the  equatorial 
Indian  Ocean  region  (70-90‘’E.  3*S-I0’N). 


During  episode  D,  in  addition  to  the  acceleration  of 
the  zonal  wind  over  the  Tibetan  Plateau,  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  midlatitude  jet  also  propagates  eastward 
for  several  days  into  the  region  of  the  monthly-mean 
jet  core  (corresponding  to  episode  O'  in  Fig.  3). 

Figure  7  shows  the  comparison  between  the  zonal 
wind  averaged  over  area  of  1 1 0- 1 1 4°E,  25-40®N,  and 
the  divergence  averaged  over  90-1 15“E,  S'S-IO^N. 
As  outlined  in  Fig.  2,  the  former  area  covers  the  western 
half  of  the  December-mean  East  Asia  jet  core,  and  the 
latter  area  covers  the  December-mean  velocity  poten- 


magnitude  is  still  reasonable  since  the  seasonal  mean  divergence  over 
a  similar-sized  area  of  the  maritime  continent,  where  the  equatorial 
trough  is  usually  situated  duringvinter,  is  about  half  of  this  value. 
Also  a  typical  tropical  cyclone  has  a  I0~’  s~ '  averaged  divergence  at 
200  mb  over  a  8°  diameter  (Anthes.  1982.  Fig.  2.5). 


tial  center  over  the  maritime  continent.  Both  time  series 
show  three  major  periods  of  oscillations,  with  the  same 
peak  dates:  3,  1 4  and  24  December.  There  was  no  trop¬ 
ical  cyclone  activity  in  the  maritime  continent  diver¬ 
gence  center  region  dunng  December,  but  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  surface  wind  data  over  the  South  China  Sea 
indicated  that  a  major  (and  the  only  one  of  the  month) 
cold  surge  occurred  for  the  last  ten  days  of  December. 
This  cold  surge  actually  has  two  impulses.  The  first  one 
started  on  20  December  and  continued  through  24 
December.  The  freshening  of  the  surface  wind  was  then 
relaxed  somewhat  and  picked  up  again  in  a  second 
push  on  26  December  for  about  three  more  days.  Pre¬ 
vious  cold  surge  studies  by  Chang  and  Lau  (1980,  1982) 
indicated  that  such  surge  events  usually  cause  an  en¬ 
hancement  of  tropical  convection  over  the  maritime- 
continent.  and  that  convection  may  be  sustained  for  a 
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Flo.  6.  The  miaimum  sur&ce  premfc  teponed  on  each  I2-h  period  during  December  1983 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  region  of  60-90*E,  20*S-I0*N. 


few  days  after  the  surge  onset.  The  increase  in  diver* 
gence  shown  in  Fig.  7b  starting  20  December  may  be 
attributed  to  the  forcing  of  the  cold  surge.  The  first 
surge  impulse  occurred  during  the  period  when  the 
divergence  center  was  shifted  to  the  eastern  Indian 
Ocean  (episode  D)  due  to  the  tropical  depression  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  the  second  surge  impulse  can  be  clearly 
identified  as  episode  E  in  Fig.  3b.^  The  increase  in  the 
jet  velocity  during  the  last  ten  days  of  December  shown 
in  Fig.  7a  agrees  well  with  the  two-impulse  cold  surge. 
The  first  part  (21-2S  December)  of  this  period  is  also 
influenced  by  the  downstream  propagation  of  the  jet 
maximum  (episode  D  in  Fig.  3). 

The  jet  intensification  identified  as  episodes  A.  B 
and  C  in  Fig.  3a  occurred  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
December-mean  jet  cote.  Figure  3b  suggests  that  epi¬ 
sodes  A  and  C  are  the  two  major  divergence  events 
associated  with  the  jet  intensification.  These  two  epi¬ 
sodes  coincide  with  the  periods  when  two  typhoons, 
Sperry  and  Thelma,  respectively,  were  active  in  the 
western  tropical  Pacific.  Their  tracks  are  shown  in  Fig. 
8.  Both  of  them  moved  slowly  for  a  few  days  before 
recurving  northeastward  out  of  the  region. 


*  The  diffimnee  in  the  Kiative  magnitudes  of  the  time  variations 
between  Fig.  3b  and  7b  over  the  maritime  continent  region  is  mostly 
due  to  the  different  latitudinal  bands.  The  higher  intensity  of  x  (or 
episode  E  in  Fig.  3b  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  December  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  surgi^nhanced  divergence  dunng  the  second  impulse 
IS  mainly  concentrihed  over  I0-20*N.  outside  of  the  area  chosen  for 
Fig.  7b. 


Figure  9  shows  the  horizontal  wind  and  velocity  po¬ 
tential  distribution  averaged  over  14-18  December,  the 
period  of  the  maximum  divergence  during  episode  C, 
which  coincides  with  the  appearance  of  Typhoon 
Thelma  in  the  region.  This  is  also  the  maximum  di¬ 
vergence  period  over  the  western  Pacific  for  the  entire 
month  (Fig.  3b).  Consistent  with  the  typhoon  activity, 
the  major  tropical  velocity  potential  center  is  shift^ 
east  of  Philippines,  considerably  different  from  both 
Figs.  2b  and  4b.  The  jet  core  also  assumes  a  different 
pattern  than  that  shown  in  Figs.  2a  and  4a.  with  a 
shorter  longitudinal  domain  but  stronger  maximum 
velocity  (>80  m  s~')  centered  at  150®E.  Furthermore, 
the  relatively  short-wave  anticydonic  drculation  south 
of  the  jet  core  resembles  the  pattern  of  a  Rossby  mode 
response  to  a  tropical  heat  source  in  the  region  of  the 
observed  tropical  divergence  center,  as  predicted  by 
linear  equatorial  wave  theories  (e.g.,  Lim  and  Chang, 
1983).  This  structure  strongly  indicates  that  Typhoon 
Thelma  exerts  a  significant  transient  influence  on  the 
midlatitude  flow.  In  fact,  the  amplified  midlatitude 
wave  pattern  eastward  of  the  East  Asia  (western  Pacific) 
jet  may  even  suggest  some  of  the  downstream  effect  of 
the  tropical  heating  predicted  by  the  theories. 

5.  Variations  during  January  and  February  1984 

Figures  lOaand  lOb.  which  are  continuations  of  Figs. 
3a  and  3b.  respectively,  show  the  time-longitude  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  midlatitude  jet  and  the  tropical  velocity 
potential  from  40°E-I00°W  for  January  1984.  Four 
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Fig.  7a.  As  in  Fig.  Sa  but  for  the  East  Asia-westero  Padhc  region  ( I  I0-I40*E,  2S-40*N). 
Fig.  7b.  As  in  Fig.  Sb  but  for  the  maritiine  continent  region  (90-1 13*E,  S*S-10*N). 


major  episodes  (labeled  F,  G.  H  and  I)  of  jet  acceler¬ 
ation  with  sustained  eastward  propagation  over  the  East 
Asian  region  are  identified  in  Fig.  10a,  and  four  prom¬ 
inent  maximum  velocity  potential  centers  are  identified 
in  Fig.  10b.  Again  each  of  the  episodes  of  jet  intensi¬ 
fication  occurs  immediately  downstream  of  a  velocity 
potential  maximum. 

Time-longitude  sections  for  February  1984  (not 
shown)  indicate  a  much  weaker  and  less  organized 
tropical  divergence  pattern  compared  to  December 
1983  and  January  1984.  In  the  entire  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  ten  very  small  regions  of  x  >  7.5  x  10^  m^  s’* 
are  found  in  the  29-day  time  section.  Seven  of  these 
last  for  only  1 2  h  and  the  other  three  last  for  about  one 
day  or  so.  Furthermore,  except  for  a  single  time  on 
0000  GMT  28  Februaij'  over  two  longitudinal  grid 
points  (5°),  none  of  the  velocity  potential  maximum 
reaches  10  X  10^  m^  s  '  (one  isopleth  inside  the  high¬ 


lighted  area).  So  the  significant  tropical  divergence 
events  observed  in  the  previous  two  months  did  not 
occur  in  February  1984.  The  time-longitude  seaion 
of  the  midlatitude  jet  also  exhibits  less  eastward  prop¬ 
agation  and  less  organized  strengthening-weakening 
activity  over  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  In  view  of  the 
lack  of  significant  tropical  events  in  this  month,  this 
relative  inactivity  of  the  midlatitude  jet  streak  may  be 
considered  as  another,  although  indirect,  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  tropical  convection  on  the  midlatitude  jet. 

6.  Correlations  between  tropical  x  and  midlatitude  jet 
acceleration 

Since  the  correspondence  between  the  variations  of 
the  midlatitude  zonal  wind  and  the  tropical  velocity 
potential  is  very  good  over  several  regions  over  Asia 
and  the  western  Pacific,  it  is  interesting  to  calculate  the 
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FIc.  8.  Typhoon  tncks  for  (a)  Speny  and  (b)  Theima,  1983. 


correlation  coefficients  between  the  two  variables  at  all  changes  in  large-scale  tropical  divergence.  We  therefore 
longitudes.  Figure  1 1  shows  the  correlation  coefficients  use  tropical  x  instead  of  the  midlalitude  i\ .  so  that  a 
as  a  function  of  time  lag  at  each  longitude  between  the  good  correlation  implies  that  the  expected  correlation 
tropical  x  averaged  over  (>-l8**N.  and  du/dt  averaged  between  and  du/dt  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
over  25-40®N  for  the  period  December  1 983-February  tropical  divergence. 

1984.  The  total  time  rate  of  change  of  u  is  used  because,  in  Fig.  1 1  nearly  all  of  the  correlations  are  positive, 
assuming  negligible  meridional  and  vertical  advection,  and  the  most  significant  correlations  are  more  or  less 

symmetric  with  the  zero  lag  line,  indicating  no  dis- 
cemible  time  lag  in  the  correlation.  Based  on  an  esti- 
dt  ~~  dl  "  dx  mated  degree  of  freedom  of  45  (one  fourth  of  the  data 

points)  a  correlation  coefficient  of  0.3  is  significant  at 
where  /"is  the  Coriolis  parameter  and  i\  the  divergent  the  96%  level  and  one  of  0.4  is  significant  at  the  99^ 
(ageostrophic)  meridional  wind.  This  equation  shows  level.  Correlations  with  96%  significance  or  higher  are 
that  if  the  Coriolis  torque  of  the  200  mb  return  flow  found  in  several  general  areas.  While  these  coefficients 
of  the  local  Hadley  circulation  is  playing  a  role  in  the  on  the  order  of  0. 3-0.4  are  far  from  perfect,  they  are 
change  of  the  midlatitude  jet.  the  best  correlation  can  considered  significant  because  the  day-to-day  changes 
be  found  between  t\  and  du/di,  rather  than  du/di,  at  of  the  midlatitude  zonal  wind  are  normally  expected 
the  same  location.  Since  the  boundary  conditions  for  to  be  governed  mainly  by  midlatitude  rather  than  trop- 
X  are  fixed,  changes  in  tropical  x  basically  represent  teal  events.  In  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  signihcant 


correlations  at  all.  It  takes  several  penods  of  tropical 
influence  with  consistent  effects  on  the  jet  to  produce 
these  correlations. 

From  left  to  right  in  Fig.  1 1 .  the  first  general  area  of 
signihcant  correlation  is  from  about  SO  to  120’’E,  cov¬ 
ering  the  longitudes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  mar¬ 
itime  continent.  This  is  the  jet  entrance  region  for  the 
East  Asian  jet.  and  the  good  correlation  is  apparently 
a  result  of  the  Coriolis  torque  of  the  northward  diver¬ 
gent  flow  induced  by  tropical  convection  as  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section.  The  correlations,  however, 
fall  below  the  96%  significance  level  in  a  narrow  lon¬ 
gitudinal  zone  near  90°E.  To  understand  this,  individ¬ 
ual  monthly  correlation  coefficients  are  calculated  ( not 
shown).  It  is  found  that  within  the  general  region  the 
maximum  correlations  for  the  three  months  occur  in 
different  longitudes,  apparently  reflecting  the  vanable 
locations  of  the  strong  tropical  convection.  This  vari¬ 
ation.  of  course,  causes  alower  correlation  for  the  sea¬ 
sonal  statistics. 


The  second  area  of  maximum  correlation  is  from 
the  dateline  eastward  to  about  1 50®W.  This  is  the  exit 
region  of  the  East  Asian  jet.  and  its  location  appears 
to  be  more  or  less  sutionary  for  all  three  individual 
months.  The  mechanism  of  an  indirect  circulation  in¬ 
duced  by  the  spatial  deceleration  of  the  jet  is  likely  the 
reason  for  the  correlation. 

The  remaining  areas  of  maximum  correlation  are 
from  approximately  140  to  I00°W.  and  in  the  narrow 
bands  90-80°  W.  and  70-60°  W.  The  former  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  area  of  the  entrance  region  of  the  North  American 
jet,  and  the  last  two  probably  represent  the  exit  region. 
This  narrower  separation  of  the  entrance  and  exit  re¬ 
gion  (compared  to  the  East  Asian  jet)  is  consistent  with 
the  seasonally  averaged  North  American  jet  pattern 
shown  in  Fig.  la. 

Figure  12  is  a  southern  hemispheric  image  of  Fig. 

1 1 .  Here  the  lag  correlation  coefficients  between  the 
tropical  x  (averaged  over  0-18°S)  and  midlatitude  c/ii/ 
dt  (averaged  over  25-40°S)  for  the  three-month  winter 
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Fio.  lOa.  As  in  Fig.  3a  but  for  January  1984.  Letten  E,  F,  G,  H,  Fic.  lOb.  As  in  Fig.  3b  but  for  January  1984.  Letten  E.  F,  G.  H, 


I  and  I*  identify  significant  events  of  jet  strengthening  initiated  in  the  I  and  i'  identify  significant  events  of  jet  strengthening  iniuated  in  the 


East  Asian  region. 


East  Asian  region. 


petiod  are  displayed.  Poativc  correlation  is  still  evident 
throughout  the  domain,  but  the  correlation  coefficients 
are  considerably  smaller  in  general.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  notion  that  during  northern  winter  the  Hadley 
circulation  is  much  stronger  in  the  winter  hemisphere 
than  in  the  summer  hemisphere. 


7.  Cbaclnduig  remarks 


We  have  shown  that  a  correlation  between  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  tropical  divergence  and  the  strengthening 


of  the  midlatitude  jet  to  the  north  of  it  existed  in  the 
winter  of  1983/84.  As  a  consequence,  the  large  scale 
tropical  convective  events  in  regions  outside  of  the 
normal  centers,  such  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  can  bring 
about  a  significant  longitudinal  displacement  of  the 
East  Asian  jet  streak.  This  correlation  is  consistent  with 
the  momentum  budget  calculation  of  the  East  Asian 
jet  by  Lau  et  at.  ( 1 983)  which  suggesu  that  the  Coriolis 
torque  of  the  poleward  outflow  of  the  tropical  convec¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  the  jet  streak  strengthening  dur¬ 
ing  cold  surges.  As  was  found  previously,  each  occur- 
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fence  of  the  strengthening  is  usually  followed  by  a 
downstream  propagation,  which  apparently  is  a  result 
of  the  sclf-advection  of  the  zonal  wind,  since  the  trop¬ 
ical  divergence  center  does  not  move  significantly  dur¬ 
ing  each  episode. 

The  lack  of  discernible  time  lag  in  the  correlations 
seems  to  make  it  difficult  to  sort  out  the  cause  and 
effect  in  the  tropical-midlatitude  interactions.  How¬ 
ever.  the  detailed  examination  of  the  December  1983 
cases  provided  useful  information  on  this  regard.  Al¬ 
though  the  synoptic  causes  of  some  of  the  enhanced 
200  mb  divergence  events  (such  as  the  first  two  peaks 
shown  in  Fig.  7b  and  episode  B  in  Fig.  3b)  are  not 
identified,  causes  for  most  major  events  of  tropical  di¬ 
vergence  increases  during  this  month  have  been  found. 
Episodes  A,  C  and  D  are  due  to  the  activity  of  tropical 
cyclones,  and  episode  E  (and  D,  in  part)  are  due  to 
cold  surges.  Since  tropical  cyclones  are  mature  storms 
that  should  be  considered  tropical — instead  of  midla¬ 
titude — forced  systems  when  they  are  already  devel¬ 
oped.  episodes  A,  C  and  D  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
intensifications  of  the  midlatitude  jet  are  more  likely 
the  result,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  tropical-mid- 
latitude  interaction.  This  finding  also  supports  the  two- 
way  interaction  mechanism  dunng  cold  surges  sug¬ 
gested  by  Chang  and  Lau  ( 1 980,  1 982).  This  interaction 
is  such  that,  in  addition  to  an  initial  strengthening  due 
to  a  baroclinically  induced  secondary  circulation  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  jet  is  also  strengthened  due  to 
the  feedback  effect  of  the  enhanced  tropical  convection, 
which  is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  midlatitude  cold 
surges.  The  lack  of  a  clear  time  lead  or  lag  does  not 
necessarily  conflict  with  this  conclusion,  because  an 
increase  in  the  tropical  velocity  potential  would  si¬ 
multaneously  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  velocity  po¬ 
tential  gradient  and  therefore  the  divergent  meridional 
wind  in  the  jet  latitude  without  any  delay,  provided 
the  velocity  potential  is  invariant  poleward  of  the  jet 
latitude. 

A  general  tendency  of  200  mb  tropical  convergence 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  jet  deceleration  regions  is  also 


found,  but  no  definitive  conclusion  on  the  cause-effect 
relationship  of  the  midlatitude-tropical  interaction  can 
be  drawn  in  these  regions.  Lacking  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  observed  corre¬ 
lation  in  these  regions  is  due  to  the  indirect  circulation 
induced  by  the  spatial  deceleration  of  the  jet  (c.g..  Pal- 
men  and  Newton.  1969:  Cressman.  1981). 

As  the  jet  acceleration  represents  intensified  baro- 
clinicity  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  disturbance  activity, 
the  short-term  forcing  of  midlatitude  jet  acceleration 
by  the  large-scale  tropical  convection  may  have  useful 
implications  for  midlatitude  weather  forecasting. 
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Large-Scale  Features  of  the  Su—er  Monsoon  Fronts  over  China* 

G.-P.  Chang  and  M.  S.  Peng 
Oepartaent  of  Meteorology 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  CA  93943  USA 

Based  on  a  nine-year  (1975-1983)  operational  objective  analysis  data  set 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Navy's  Fleet  Nuaerical  Oceanographic  Center,  this  work 
studies  the  large-scale  features  of  fronts  over  China  during  the  sunaer 
aonso<»  season  of  May,  June  and  July.  The  eaphasis  is  on  the  Mei-Yu  fronts 
that  occur  over  southeast  China  in  June  and  July.  These  fronts  often  produce 
heavy  precipitation  and  are  a  aajor  c(»ponent  of  the  East  Asian  suBaer 
aonsoon.  Because  the  operational  data  analysis  saoothes  out  sharp  teaperature 
gradients  and  contains  no  aoisture  data,  the  location  of  a  front  is  deterained 
by  identifying  a  surface  wind  shear  line  that  is  iabedded  in  a  sea-level 
pressure  trough. 

The  early  season  fronts  (those  occurring  prior  to  late  Nay  or  early 
June)  behave  quite  differently  fr<Mi  those  occur  in  aidseason.  In  early  May, 
fronts  that  originate  north  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau  propagate  southeastward 
aore  or  less  continuously  out  of  the  Chinese  aainland  into  the  western 
Pacific.  At  the  later  stage  these  fronts  soaetiaes  slow  down  or  even  bec<aie 
near  stationary  for  a  few  days  and  affect  an  elongated  belt  which  extends  froa 
the  southern  coast  of  China  to  Taiwan  and  northeastward  to  southern  Japan 
(Fig.  1).  Scientists  froa  Taiwan  (Tsay  and  Chen,  1980)  have  identified  this 
situation  as  the  "Taiwan  Nei-Yu."  Even  though  the  fronts  theaselves  have  a 
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■ixad  aidlaititude-tropical  structure  of  modest  horisontsl  temperature  gradient 
and  strong  horizontal  shear  (Chen  and  Chang,  1980)  over  Taiwan,  the  large- 
scale  flow  structure  is  siailar  to  those  associated  with  polar  fronts  during 
winter.  Consistent  with  this  structure  the  aovosent  of  the  fronts  basically 
follows  the  eastward  progression  of  a  500  ah  short  wave  trough. 

From  early  June  to  aid  July,  the  500  ab  Jet  streaa  and  short  wave 
activities  are  reduced  and  displaced  northward  to  50*N  *  60*>N.  As  a 
consequence,  low-level  fronts  originating  in  northwestern  China  no  longer 
migrate.  The  fr<»ts  are  usually  oriented  northeast-southwest,  connecting 
northeastern  China  with  the  heat  low  region  over  India.  The  western  segment 
of  each  front  nay  either  stay  at  the  sane  location  north  of  the  Tibetan 
Plateau  for  several  days  before  disappearing,  or  Jusp  abruptly  southward 
across  the  Plateau  to  become  the  quasi-stationary  Mei-Yu  front  in  the  Yantze 
River  (Changjianf)  valley.  The  duration  for  each  Mei-Yu  front  to  persist  can 
be  relatively  long,  up  to  a  week  or  more.  Soaetiaes  the  fronts  appear  to  Jump 
back  and  forth  between  these  two  locations  (Fig.  2).  Also  during  this  period 
a  quasi-stationary  std>8ynoptic  scale  surface  anticyclonic  circulation  often 
develops  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau.  This  localized 
anticyclone,  which  is  also  seen  as  a  high  in  the  sea  level  pressure  field  and 
the  850  ab  geopotential,  appears  to  correlate  with  the  existence  of  the  Mei-Yu 
front  such  that  the  latter  is  blocked  from  moving  northward.  The  prevailing 
wind  to  the  north  of  the  anticyclone  region  is  northerly  aost  of  the  time, 
which  suggests  an  orographic  aechemisa  of  producing  an  anticyclonic  flow  over 
the  aountain.  Fig.  3a, b  are  the  tiae  series  of  the  aaxiaua  surface  velocity 
that  is  noraal  to  the  saoothed  terrain  contours  in  the  area  40-44<>N,  90-110**B 
which  is  north  of  the  eastern  Tibetan  Plateau,  for  the  suaaers  of  1979  and 
1980.  Also  shown  are  the  periods  when  the  localized  cmticyclone  is  observed. 


The  reason  that  this  anticyclone  is  not  pronounced  in  the  early  season  is 
because  during  May  the  whole  area  is  under  the  influence  of  the  broad 
Mongolian  high  which  either  encoapasses  this  region  or  aoves  southeastward 
through  it  and  overwhelas  the  local  feature. 

To  understand  the  frontogenesis  processes  for  both  the  fronts  north  of 
the  Tibetan  Plateau  and  the  Mei-Yu  fronts,  Q-vectors  as  foraulated  by 
Hoskin  et  al.  (1978)  and  Hoskin  and  Pedder  (1980)  are  calculated  at  the  700  sb 
and  900  sb  levels  based  on  geostrophic  winds.  The  (^vector  is  defined  as  the 
tine  rate  of  change  of  potential  teaperature  gradient  aoving  with  the 
geostrophic  velocity.  It  is  directed  in  the  direction  of  the  low  level 
ageos trophic  flow  and  toward  ascending  air.  It  is  proportional  to  the  low- 
level  ageostrophic  wind  that  is  required  to  restore  geostrophic  balance.  The 
distribution  of  V6  provides  an  estiaate  of  the  packing  of  the  potential 

teaperature  gradient  by  the  ageostrophic  wind.  The  quasi-geostrophic 
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frontogenesis  on  an  f-plane,  =2  5.70,  corresponds  well  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  fronts  at  both  locations  (exaaples  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5), 
indicating  that  the  large-scale  geostrophic  dynaaics  is  probably  adequate  to 
account  for  the  frontogenesis  at  both  locations.  Vertical  velocity  induced  by 
topography  is  therefore  not  necessarily  required  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  fronts. 

To  further  elucidate  the  frontogenesis  aechanisa  at  both  locations,  the 
deforaation  field  with  the  contraction  axis  in  the  north-south  direction 
(Deforaation  1)  and  that  in  the  northwest-southeast  direction  (Deforaation  2) 
are  also  calculated  using  the  900  ^  geostrophic  winds.  Deforaation  2  shows  a 
good  degree  of  correspondence  with  the  occurrence  of  the  Mei-Yu  front  but  not 
with  the  front  to  the  north  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau.  Deforaation  1  shows 
little  correspondence  with  either  front  occurrences.  The  fact  that 


•«f<nraation  2  is  likely  the  aajor  Bechanisa  responsible  for  the  Mei-Yu  front 
farther  su^ests  that  the  localized  anticyclone  over  the  eastern  Tibetan 
Plateau  plays  an  iaportant  role,  because  the  ge<»etry  of  the  flow  around  the 
eastern  peripheral  of  this  anticyclone  tends  to  provide  a  northwest-southeast 
mriented  contraction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frontogenesis  north  of  the 
Tibetan  Plateau  is  a  result  of  the  horizontal  shear  between  the  north- 
easterlies  froM  the  north  and  the  southwesterly  nonsoon  winds  froa  the  south. 
Any  defomation  field  that  say  be  induced  by  topographical  influence  on  the 
windward  side  is  apparently  not  inportant. 

Suaaary 

1)  In  May  and  early  June  the  southern  China  front  (Taiwan  Mei-Yu)  is 
basically  a  cold  front  that  is  nodified  by  subtropical  influences  and 
■oves  slowly  southeastward  under  a  500  nb  short-wave  trough. 

2)  In  June  and  July  the  southwest  nonsoon  winds  penetrate  to  the  interior 
of  China,  where  the  basic  flow  has  beccsae  less  baroclinic,  and  aeet  the 
northerly  flow  froa  the  north  to  form  a  near-stationary  front  whose 
western  segnent  Junps  back  and  forth  between  two  preferred  locations:  i) 
the  Yantze  River  valley  over  southeastern  China  (Mei-Yu  front),  and  ii) 
north  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau. 

3)  The  Mei-Yu  front  is  established  when  a  localized  euiticyclone  is  fomed 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau  to  block  the  southwesterly 
winds.  This  anticyclone  is  a  result  of  the  northerly  flow  over  the 
plateau  and  appears  frequently  during  nost  of  the  nid-sumner.  The 
associated  large-scale  defomation  field  provides  the  basic  fronto- 
genesis  to  naintain  the  location  of  the  Mei-Yu  front  (Fig.  6). 

4)  When  the  localized  anticyclone  over  the  eastern  Tibetan  Plateau  weakens 
or  disappears,  the  front  is  fomed  to  the  north  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau 
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where  the  Bain  frontogenesis  Bechanisa  is  due  to  horizontal  shear  rather 
than  deforaation  (Fig.  7). 

5)  Even  though  latent  heat  release,  which  is  not  studied  here,  no  doubt 
plays  an  iaportant  role  in  aaintaining  the  strength  of  the  suBaer 
Bonsoon  fronts  over  China,  the  aain  developnent  aechanisa  appears  to  be 
the  quasi-geostrophic  frontogenesis  whose  location  depends  Bsinly  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  topographically^induced  eastern  Tibetan  anticyclone. 
Topographically-induced  vertical  action  and  deforaation  fields  do  not 
appear  to  be  iaportant  aechanisas. 


Fig.  1  Schematic  diagram  of  12-h6urly  positions  of  fronts  in  May. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  study  compares  the  systematic  errors  of  36-h  surface  cyclone  and  anticyclone  forecasts  for  two  operational 
numerical  weather  prediction  models  over  East  Asia  and  the  western  North  Pacific  Ocean:  the  U.S.  Navy's 
Operational  Global  Atmospheric  Predicuon  System  (NOGAPS),  and  Japan  MetcoroloEical  Agency's  Fine-mesh 
Limited  Area  Model  (JFLM).  The  study  is  earned  out  for  the  1983  Mei-Yu  season  (May-July).  which  is  the 
wettest  season  over  East  Asia  baaed  on  nontyphoon-produced  rainfall.  All  available  0000  and  1200  GMT 
forecast  runs  are  evaluated  against  an  independent  dataset  of  subjective  analysis  produced  operationally  by  the 
Central  Weather  Bureau.  Taipei.  The  mean  posiuon  errors,  mean  central  pressure  errors  and  forecast  skill 
indices  for  both  cyclones  and  anticyclones  in  the  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  models  are  examined. 

Both  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  models  are  more  likely  to  underfoiecast  than  to  overfoiecast  the  existence  and/ 
or  genesis  of  both  cyclones  and  anticyclones.  However,  over  the  Tibetan  Plateau  and  its  vidnity.  both  models 
tend  to  overforecast  the  existence  and/or  genesis  of  cyclones.  They  also  forecast  both  cyclones  and  anticyclones 
too  slow  and  too  far  to  the  north. 

Diurnal  variations  in  central  pressure  errors  suggest  that  the  error  source  is  the  lack  of  radiation  processes  in 
the  JFLM  and  too  strong  a  diunial  cycle  of  radiation  processes  in  NOGAPS.  Also,  the  failure  to  treat  adequately 
the  bulk  effects  of  cumulus  convection  seems  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  poor  forecasts  of  oceanic  cyclooe 
development. 


1.  Introduction  Meteorological  Center  (NMC)  models  over  North 

America  and  its  immediate  vicinity  during  the  cool 
Systematic  errors  in  Numerical  Weather  Prediction  season  (e.g.,  Leary.  1971;  Colucci  and  Bosart,  1979; 

(NWP)  are  repetitive  errors  in  the  prognoses  of  a  model  Silberberg  and  Bosart,  1 982).  One  exception  is  the  re- 

due  to  imperfect  physical  and  mathematical  modeling  cent  study  by  Toll  and  Gune  ( 1985)  who  evaluated 

of  the  atmosphere.  In  discussing  the  performance  of  the  48-h  surface  pressure  forecasts  of  extratropical  cy- 

NWP  models  the  term  “systematic  error”  has  been  used  clones  of  the  Navy’s  Operatiorud  Global  Atmospheric 

in  two  rather  different  contexts.  Fawcett  (1969),  Hoi-  Prediction  System  (NOGAPS)  for  the  1983  winter  sea- 

lingsworth  et  al.  (1980)  and  Wallace  and  Woessner  son  in  the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  Ocean 

(1981)  have  used  systematic  error  to  describe  differ-  areas.  Due  to  the  incomplete  representation  of  atmo- 

ences  between  the  mean  fields  generated  by  a  forecast  spheric  processes  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 

model  and  those  of  the  verification  analyses  based  on  model  systematic  errors  in  synoptic  weather  systems 

the  observations.  On  the  other  hand,  Leary  (1971),  are  functions  of  both  space  and  time.  Therefore,  it  is 

Colucci  and  Bosart  (1979)  and  Silberberg  and  Bosart  interesting  from  both  operational  and  research  points 

( 1 982)  have  used  the  term  to  describe  the  tendency  of  of  view  to  investigate  the  NWP  performance  at  different 

a  model  to  show  a  bias  in  forecasting  specific  kinds  of  geographical  areas  and  in  different  seasons  for  different 

synoptic  weather  systems  such  as  cyclones,  anticy-  operational  models.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 

clones,  troughs  or  ridges.  In  the  present  study  we  will  identify  systematic  errors  of  operational  NWP  models 

focus  on  systematic  errors  as  used  in  the  second  context,  in  the  surface  prognoses  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones 

Nearly  all  of  the  systematic  error  studies  published  over  East  Asia  and  the  western  North  Pacific  Ocean 

in  the  open  literature  were  concerned  with  National  during  the  period  of  May-July  1983.  The  mean  geo¬ 

potential  at  l(X)0  mb  based  on  the  U.S.  Navy’s  cli- 

-  matology  file  is  displayed  in  Fig.  1 .  This  is  the  season 

•  JMA— J*p«n  Meteorological  Agency.  FNOC— Fleet  Numerical  of  "Mei-Y u”  (plum  rain)  which  represenU  the  dcvel- 
Ooeanognpbic  Center.  opment  of  the  summer  monsoon  trough  over  East  Asia 
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with  a  heavy  rainfall  belt  progressing  from  the  sub¬ 
tropics  to  northern  China  (e.g.,  Chen,  1983).  This  sea¬ 
son  usually  produces  the  maximum  monthly  rainfall 
for  East  Asia  with  the  exception  of  the  typhoon  season. 
Two  established  NWP  operauonal  centers  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  day-to-day  weather  forecast  in  this  re¬ 
gion:  the  Japan  Meteorological  Agency  (JMA)  and  the 
Reet  Numerical  Oceanographic  Center  (FNOC).  At 
JMA,  a  10-layer  Fine-me^  Limited  area  Model 
(JFLM),  embedded  in  a  northern  hemispheric  spectral 
model,  has  been  in  operation  since  March  1982.  At 
FNOC,  a  6-layer,  rather  coarse  NOGAPS  has  been  in 
operation  since  August  1982'.  A  brief  comparison  of 
the  two  models  is  given  in  Table  1.  More  detailed  as¬ 
pects  of  these  models  can  be  found  in  Nitta  and  Ya- 
magishi  ( 1979),  Tatsumi  ( 1 982),  and  Rosmond  (1981). 
Even  though  their  application  over  the  East  Asia-west¬ 
ern  North  Pacihc  Ocean  region  are  very  similar,  the 
two  models  are  very  different  in  their  domains,  reso¬ 
lutions  and  representation  of  physical  processes,  so  a 
comparison  of  their  performance  may  be  especially  in¬ 
teresting.  1r  this  work  we  evaluate  the  36  h  forecasts 
of  sea-level  cyclones  and  anticyclones  of  both  models 
using  the  methodology  of  Silberbeig  and  Bosart  ( 1982). 
The  choice  of  36-h  forecasts  is  due  to  the  availability 
of  the  operational  NWP  products. 

'  In  section  2  the  procedure  of  data  analysis  and  cer¬ 
tain  important  definitions  are  given.  The  results  of  error 
compuutions  are  described,  in  seaions  3-6,  but  in¬ 
termodel  comparisons  are  saved  for  seaion  7.  Section 
8  provides  a  summary  and  some  concluding  remarks. 

2.  Procedures 

The  prognoses  evaluated  in  this  study  cover  the  pe¬ 
riod  QCXX)  GMT  1  May  through  12(X)  GMT  31  July 
1983.  The  0000  and  1200  GMT  watch  runs  arc  ana¬ 
lyzed  separately  because  of  the  possible  differences  that 
may  anse  due  to  diurnal  variations  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  availability  of  data.  The  evaluation  area  is 
from  20°  to  50°N  and  from  90°  to  160°E  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 

Cyclones  and  anticyclones  ate  first  identified  on  both 
the  observed  and  forecast  maps.  Then  their  center  po¬ 
sitions  and  central  pressures  are  extracted.  Each  cy¬ 
clone/anticyclone  is  included  in  the  sample  if  it  pos¬ 
sesses  at  least  one  closed  isobar  on  the  observed  or 
forecast  maps.  On  the  NCXjAPS  forecast  maps,  center 
position  and  centra)  pressure  to  a  tenth  of  a  mb  are 
routinely  plotted.  The  central  pressure  is  read  directly 
and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  cyclone  center 
are  located  to  a  tenth  of  a  degree.  On  the  JFLM  forecast 
maps,  isobars  are  analyzed  at  4  mb  intervals  and  center 
positions  are  not  routinely  plotted.  Consequently  each 


'  In  December  1983  FNOC  has  implemented  a  9-layer  version  of 
NOGAPS. 


Table  I.  Summary  of  operational  JMA  and  FNOC  models. 


Model 

Features 

JFLM 

NOGAPS 
(Version  1.0) 

Grid  disunce 

127  km 

ax  -  3";  -  2.4' 

Venical  resolution 

10  layers 

6  layers 

Cumulus 

Moist  convective 

Arakawa-Schubert  & 

parameterization 

adjustment 

moist  convective 
adjustment 
(Axakawa  and 
Schubert,  1974) 

Planetary  boundary 

Bulk- 

Randall-Deardorff 

layer 

aerodynamic 

well-mixed  layer. 

stability 

prognostic 

dependent 

interactive  with 

Cd,  diagnostic 

cumulus  (Randall, 
1976) 

Radiation 

No 

Explicit  calculations, 
short  and  long 
waves  interactive 
with  clouds 

Objective  analysis 

Optimum 

Barnes  successive 

interpolation 

correaion 

Initial  izauon 

Balance 

Variational  nonlinear 

equation 

balance  equation 

central  pressure,  subject  to  an  estimated  error  of  ±1 
mb.  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  cyclone  center 
to  tenths  of  a  degree  are  estimated  at  the  geometrical 
center  of  the  innermost  closed  isobar.  On  occasion  the 
JFLM  model  forecasts  no  well-defined  central  pressure 
and  a  poorly  defined  circulation.  In  these  cases  a  pro¬ 
cedure  consistent  with  the  one  used  by  Silberberg  and 
Bosart  (1982)  is  employed.  In  this  procedure  the  entire 
forecast  run  is  reexamined  to  determine  the  time  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  cyclone/anticyclone.  If  the  cyclone/anti¬ 
cyclone  is  observed  at  verification  time,  the  forecast 
case  is  included.  The  location  and  central  pressure  are 
then  subiectively  determined  from  the  orientation  and 
spacing  of  the  forecast  isobars.  The  errors  for  these 
cases  are  estimated  to  be  at  most  ±2-3  mb.  If  ail  cases 
for  each  watch  are  subiect  to  such  a  large  random  error, 
the  fractional  error  will  be  approximately  0.2  mb  for 
each  watch  or  0. 1  mb  when  cases  for  both  watches  are 
combined,  based  on  the  formula  given  by  Kurihara 
(1961). 

The  following  four  types  of  forecast  errors  are  de¬ 
termined  from  an  independent  verihcation  dataset:  the 
operational  subjective  analysis  of  the  Central  Weather 
Bureau.  Taipei. 

1 )  Fosiiion.  Errors  in  forecasting  position  are  com¬ 
puted  only  for  values  greater  than  0.5°  of  latitude  or 
longitude. 

2)  Central  pressure.  Errors  in  the  mean  sea-level 
central  pressure  are  computed  by  the  forecasl-minus- 
observed  convention.  A  negative  (positive)  error  im¬ 
plies  overforecasting  (underforecastingl  for  cyclones 
and  underforecasting  (overforecasting)  lor  anticyclones. 
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Fig.  t.  May-Juiy  mean  of  1000  mb  geopotential  over  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific.  The  central  rectangle 
deliiieates  the  evaluation  area  for  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  36-h  forecasts.  The  Tibetan  Plateau  is  outlined  by 
a  dotted  line. 


Individual  central  pressure  errors  are  tabulated  in  5° 
X  3”  latitude-longitude  quadrangles  according  to  the 
observed  location  of  the  cyclone/anticyclone  center  at 
verifiottion  time.  The  individual  errors  for  each  quad¬ 
rangle  are  then  averaged  to  yield  the  mean  pressure 
error  assigned  to  the  center  of  the  quadrangle.  A  cy¬ 
clone/anticyclone  that  verifies  on  a  quadrangle  bound¬ 
ary  is  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  north  and/or  the 
west  ac^acent  box(es).  consistent  with  the  scheme  used 
by  Leary  (1971)  and  Silberberg  and  Bosart  (1982). 

3)  Occurrence.  Cyclones/anticyclones  that  are  fore¬ 
cast  to  occur  but  not  observed  are  called  NOBS  and 
are  recorded  in  the  quadrangle  where  they  are  forecast. 
Those  that  are  observed  but  not  forecast  in  the  box  are 
called  NFCST  and  are  recorded  in  the  box  where  they 
are  observed.  A  forecast  is  defined  as  successful  if  a 
center  is  forecast  and  verified,  regardless  of  the  position 
error  of  the  center.  When  two  closed  circulation  centers 
are  observed  (forecast)  but  only  one  is  forecast  (ob¬ 
served).  the  one  closer  to  the  forecast  (observed)  center 
is  recorded  as  verified  and  the  other  one  is  taken  as 
not  being  forecast  (observed). 

4)  Deepening  rate.  The  forecast  deepening  rate  of 
each  cyclone/anticyclone  is  computed  by  taking  the 
forecast  central  pressure  at  verif^ng  time  minus  the 
initial  observed  central  pressure.  The  observed  deep¬ 
ening  rate  is  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  final 
and  initial  observed  central  pressures. 

The  cyclone  and  anticyclone  centers  over  the  Ti- 
beun  region  (Fig.  1 )  are  largely  results  of  the  process 
of  pressure  reduction.  Information  of  the  procedures 
used  in  the  two  models,  which  could  be  different,  is 
not  available.  Since  one  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  doc- 
unnent  the  difference  of  the  performance  of  the  two 


operational  models,  data  over  this  region  is  also  shown, 
but  should  be  viewed  with  caution. 

3.  Overall  forecast  capability 

a.  Occurrence  error 

The  number  of  cyclone  and  anticyclone  cases,  in¬ 
cluding  the  successful  occurrence  forecasts,  those  fore¬ 
cast  but  not  observed  (NOBS),  and  those  observed  but 
not  forecast  (NFCST).  arc  given  in  Table  2.  In  general, 
there  are  mote  cyclone  cases  than  anticyclone  cases 
and  there  arc  comparable  number  of  cases  for  the 
JFLM  and  the  NOGAPS.  The  difference  in  the  total 
number  of  cases  used  between  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  is 
due  to  the  availability  of  forecast  data.  NCXjAPS  has 
a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  successful  occurrence 
forecasts  than  the  JFLM  for  anticyclone  cases,  whereas 
for  cyclone  cases  the  reverse  is  true. 

Even  though  the  evaluation  area  is  about  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  land  and  ocean  (Fig.  I ),  there  are  more 
NFCST  cyclone  cases  over  land  than  over  ocean  for 
both  models.  The  total  number  of  NFCST  cyclones  is 
comparable  for  both  models.  332  for  NCXjAPS  and 
321  for  JFLM.  This  is  also  true  for  the  NFCST  anti¬ 
cyclone  cases.  136  for  NCXjAPS  and  140  for  JFLM. 

The  total  cases  of  NOBS  cyclones  are  remarkably 
less  than  the  NFCST  ones  for  both  models.  JFLM  has 
78  versus  321  while  NCXJAPS  has  61  versus  332.  There 
are  much  less  NOBS  cases  over  ocean  than  over  land 
for  both  models.  This  indicates  that  these  models  are 
more  likely  to  underforccast  the  existence  and/or  gen¬ 
esis  over  land  than  over  ocean  for  both  models. 

Similar  to  the  cyclone  cases,  the  total  number  of 
NOBS  anticyclones  is  significantly  less  than  the  NFC2ST 
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Table  2.  Toul  nimiben  of  cydooe/uticycloiie  oocuncnoe  veri- 
ficttioa  caies,  numbcn  of  suoocMfiil  oocuncnoe  foiccML  forecut 
but  not  obeervcd  (NOBS),  and  observed  but  not  forecas  (t^IPCST). 


Cases 

Models 

Cydone 

Anticydooe 

NOGAPS 

JFLM 

NOGAPS 

JFLM 

0000  GMT  runs 

Toul  cases  (a)  -  (b) 

+  (c)  +  (d) 

448 

455 

226 

220 

Successful  forecast  (b) 

251 

249 

128 

126 

NOBS  (c) 

29 

36 

30 

24 

NFCST  (d) 

168 

170 

68 

70 

(b)/(b  +  d)  (%) 

59.9 

59.4 

65.3 

64.3 

1200  GMT  runs 

Tool  cases  (a)  -  (b) 

+  (c)  +  (d) 

440 

450 

226 

227 

Successful  forecast  (b) 

244 

257 

128 

126 

NOBS  (c) 

32 

42 

30 

31 

NFCST  (d) 

164 

151 

68 

70 

(b)/(b-i-d)(%) 

59.8 

63.0 

65.3 

64.3 

Toul 

(0000  and  1200  GMT) 

Toul  cases  (a)  -  (b) 

+  (c)  +  (d) 

888 

905 

465 

447 

Cases  of  successful 

forecast  (b) 

495 

506 

269 

252 

NOBS  (c) 

61 

78 

60 

55 

NFCST  (d) 

332 

321 

136 

140 

(b)/(b-i-d)(%) 

59.9 

61.2 

66.4 

64.3 

ones  for  both  models.  55  versus  140  for  JFLM  and  60 
versus  1 36  for  NOGAPS.  In  other  words,  both  models 
are  more  likely  to  underforecast  the  existence  and/or 
genesis  of  synoptic-scale  systems.  Similar  to  the  cyclone 
cases,  there  are  less  NOBS  anticyclone  cases  over  ocean 
than  over  land  for  both  models. 

b.  Position  error 

The  mean  position  errors  and  rms  errors  of  cyclones 
and  anticyclones  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  0000  GMT 
and  1 200  GMT  data  are  combined  because  there  is  no 
significant  difference.  The  NOGAPS  mean  posiuon  er¬ 
rors  are  1 1%  greater  than  those  of  the  JFLM  for  cyclone 


cases,  apparently  due  to  the  coarser  horizontal  grid  of 
NOGAPS  as  shown  in  Table  1 .  Although  this  is  also 
true  for  anticyclone  cases,  the  error  difference  is  re¬ 
duced.  The  rms  errors  are  comparable  for  both  models 
in  the  cyclone  and  anticyclone  cases  with  NOGAPS 
actually  having  slightly  smaller  errors.  These  error 
characteristics  indicate  that  JFLM  has  a  wider  range 
of  position  errors  than  the  NCXjAPS.  In  other  words, 
JFLM  is  more  likely  to  have  an  extreme  position  error 
for  synoptic-scale  systems  than  NOGAPS  does. 

Furthermore,  for  all  three  months,  mean  position 
and  ims  errors  for  both  models  are  greater  for  anti¬ 
cyclones  than  for  cyclones  except  for  the  rms  errors  of 
NOGAPS  in  June.  The  differences  average  to  about 
10%  for  both  models.  This  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
the  fact  that,  compared  to  cyclones,  anticyclone  center 
positions  are  usually  less  well  defined. 

c.  Central  pressure  error 

Table  4  shows  the  mean  and  rms  central  pressure 
errors.  For  cyclones,  the  two  models  have  similar  rms 
errors  for  all  months  with  both  seasonal  averages  being 
essentially  the  same  (~5.3  mb).  This  value  is  somewhat 
smaller  compared  to  the  rms  errors  of  NMC  LFM-Il 
during  the  1978/79  cool  season  over  North  America, 
which  are  5.5  and  8.4  mb.  respeaively,  for  the  24-h 
and  48-h  forecasts  (Silberberg  and  Bo^rt.  1982).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mean  central  pressure  errors  of  the 
two  models  are  quite  different.  The  JFLM  tends  to 
underforecast  the  central  pressure  in  all  three  months 
with  a  seasonal  average  of  +  1.9  mb.  This  error  may 
be  compared  to  the  + 1 .3  mb  mean  error  for  the  NMC 
LFM-II  24-h  and  48-h  forecasts  as  obtained  by  Silber¬ 
berg  and  Bosart  (1982).  The  NOGAPS  mean  central 
pressure  errors  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  JFLM 
in  ail  three  months  with  a  seasonal  average  of  +0.2  mb 
as  compared  to  + 1 .9  mb  of  JFLM. 

For  the  anticyclones,  the  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  again 
have  comparable  rms  errors,  but  the  mean  errors  of 
NCXJAPS  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
JFLM.  In  general,  JFLM  tends  to  underforecast  both 
cyclones  and  anticyclones  while  NOGAPS  appears  to 
have  a  very  small  systematic  error  in  the  central  pres¬ 
sure  forecasts. 


Table  3.  36-h  mean  position  error  and  rms  error  of  cyclone/anlicyclone  forecasts  for  all  0000  and  1 200  GMT  model  runs 


Month 

Cyclone  case 

Anticyclone  case 

Number 

Mean  error  (km( 

rms  error  (km) 

Number 

Mean  error  (kmi 

rms  error  (kmi 

NOGAPS 

JFLM 

NOGAPS 

JFLM 

NCXJAPS 

JFLM 

NOGAPS 

JFLM 

NOGAPS 

JFLM 

NOGAPS 

JFLM 

May 

145 

148 

361 

326 

444 

443 

99 

97 

490 

406 

571 

530 

June 

167 

191 

355 

335 

442 

472 

95 

86 

368 

404 

434 

503 

July 

183 

167 

389 

337 

461 

448 

75 

69 

399 

370 

488 

50; 

Seasonal  mean 

4!)5 

506 

369 

333 

450 

456 

269 

252 

422 

396 

503 

513 
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Taiu  4.  364i  mcM  enw  and  mu  error  of  mean  lea  level  cydoae/anbcydoiie  oemial  preuure  forecaMa 

for  all  0000  and  1200  GMT  model  runs. 


Month 

Cydone  case 

Amicydone  case 

Number 

Mean  error  (mb) 

rms  error  (mb) 

Number 

Mean  error  (mb) 

rms  error  (mb) 

NCXJAPS 

JFLM 

NCXjAPS 

JFLM 

NCXJAPS 

JFLM 

NOGAPS 

JFLM 

NCXJAPS 

JFLM 

NCXJAPS 

JFLM 

May 

145 

148 

09 

4.0 

6.1 

6.9 

99 

97 

-0.1 

-0.3 

3.5 

3.5 

June 

167 

191 

-0.2 

1.1 

5.3 

5a 

9$ 

86 

0.3 

-1.3 

3.4 

3.0 

July 

183 

167 

-0.1 

1.0 

4.2 

4.7 

75 

69 

0 

-L5 

3.0 

3.6 

Seasonal  mean 

49$ 

506 

0.2 

1.9 

5.2 

5.3 

269 

252 

0.1 

-1.3 

3.3 

3.4 

d.  Occurrence  skill  indices 

To  better  represent  the  model  capability  in  fore¬ 
casting  the  occurrence  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones, 
three  indices  are  defined  as  follows: 

1 )  Bias  =  F/O  “  number  of  events  forecast/number 
of  events  observed. 

2)  False  alarm  rate  *  NO/F  »  number  of  NOBS/ 
number  of  events  forecast. 

3)  No-hit  rate  *  NF/O  ”  number  of  NFCST/num- 
ber  of  events  observed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  best  occurrence  skill  is  represented 
by  a  bias  of  1  and  0  values  of  false  alarm  rate  and  no¬ 
hit  rate.  A  bias  greater  than  1  means  the  model  over¬ 
forecast  the  number  of  events  and  vice  versa.  False 
alarm  rate  gives  the  percentage  about  the  events  er¬ 
roneously  forecast  whereas  no-hit  rate  indicates  the 
percentage  of  observed  events  not  forecast. 

Latitudinal  distribution  of  skill  indices  for  the  NO¬ 
GAPS  cyclone  forecasts  over  land  and  over  ocean  is 


shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  false  alarm  rate  is  much  smaller 
than  the  no-hit  rate  for  both  land  and  oceanic  cyclone 
forecasu  at  all  latitudinal  belts.  This  is  also  reflected 
in  considerably  fewer  cases  of  NOBS  compared  to  the 
NFCST  as  shown  in  Table  2.  Latitudinal  distribution 
of  skill  indices  for  the  JFLM  cyclone  forecasts  over 
land  and  ocean  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  general,  occur¬ 
rence  skills  are  comparable  for  both  models  at  almost 
all  latitudinal  belts  for  both  land  and  oceanic  cyclone 
forecasts.  The  exception  is  over  subtropical  (20“-30“N) 
ocean,  where  NOGAPS,  apparently  due  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  global  domain,  Im  greater  skill  than  JFLM. 
The  no-hit  rate  increases  from  high  to  low  latitudes  for 
both  models  over  ocean.  The  large  bias,  false  alarm 
rate  and  no-hit  rate  in  the  30®-40'*N  zone  over  land 
indicate  the  tendency  for  both  models  to  overforccast 
the  occurrence  of  cyclones  to  the  lee  of  the  Tibeun 
Plateau. 

Figure  4  shows  the  latitudinal  distribution  of  skill 
indices  for  the  NOGAPS  anticyclone  forecasts  over 
land  and  over  ocean.  Forecast  skill  for  oceanic  anti- 
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Fig.  2.  Laiitudinal  dinnbution  of  (a)  bias,  (b)  false  alarm  rate,  (cl  no-hii  rate  lodKcs  for  NCXjAPS 
cyclone  forecasu  over  land  and  Id  I  bias,  lei  false  alarm  rate.  (f|  no-hii  rate  indices  for  NCXjAPS 
cyclone  fomcasu  over  ocean.  Abscissa  is  latitude  (degi  and  ordinate  is  index  (t  i. 
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JFLM  Cyclones 


LATITUDE 

Fkj.  3.  As  in  Fig.  2  but  for  JFLM  forecasu. 


cyclones  is  apparently  greater  than  for  land  anticy¬ 
clones.  Figure  S  shows  the  latitudinal  distribution  of 
skill  indices  for  the  JFLM  anticyclone  forecasts  over 
land  and  over  ocean.  In  general,  both  models  have 
comparable  skills  for  the  land  forecasts  and  the  JFLM 
is  slightly  less  skillful  than  the  NOGAPS  for  oceanic 
forecasts.  This  is  also  refleaed  in  Table  2  as  the  suc¬ 
cessful  occurrence  forecast  is  64.3%  and  66.4%  for  the 
JFLM  and  NOGAPS,  respectively. 

Over  the  ocean,  both  models  have  a  better  skill  for 
forecasting  the  occurrence  of  anucyclones  than  for  cy¬ 
clones.  The  reveise  is  true  over  land,  except  in  the  30®- 
40"  N  belt. 


4.  Geographical  distribution  of  central  pressure  error 

a.  Cyclones 

Figure  6  shows  the  error  distribution  of  cyclone  cen¬ 
tral  pressure  for  NOGAPS  forecasts.  For  the  0000  GMT 
runs,  the  model  underforecasts  central  pressure  (pos¬ 
itive  error)  over  ocean  especially  near  Japan  (+3  mb), 
and  overforecasts  (negative  error)  over  land  especially 
in  the  regions  of  northwestern  China,  Tibet  and  south¬ 
ern  China  (-3  mb).  For  the  12(X)  GMT  runs,  positive 
errors  over  the  vicinity  of  Japan  and  negative  errors 
over  southern  China  remain  similar  to  the  0(X)0  GMT 
runs.  Over  northwestern  China  and  Tibet,  however. 
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the  errors  change  sign  from  their  0000  GMT  runs.  In 
other  words,  over  these  regions  the  diurnal  variation 
in  the  error  field  is  evident  and  the  model  tends  to 
overforecast  the  cyclone  central  pressure  at  0000  GMT 
run  and  underforecast  at  1 200  GMT  run. 

The  cyclone  central  pressure  error  for  JFLM  fore- 
casu  IS  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
over  several  areas  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  have  opposite 
errors.  For  0000  GMT  runs,  the  model  underforecasts 
the  central  pressure  over  most  of  the  area  especially 
over  northwestern  China  (+9  mb),  Japan  and  the 
nearby  ocean  (+3  mb).  For  1200  GMT  runs,  the  error 
over  northw^em  Chiiu  changes  sign  to  become 
mostly  negative.  Over  central  Tibet  and  its  southern 
slope,  weak  negative  error  for  0000  GMT  runs  is  re- 
placed  by  maximum  negauve  error  (-6  mb)  for  1200 
GMT  runs.  Positive  error  again  domiiutes  over  ocetm 
especially  to  the  east  of  Japan  except  with  a  greater 
magnitude  ( -i-6  mb).  It  is  clear  that  the  diurnal  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  error  field  are  more  evident  over  land  than 
over  ocean  for  both  the  JFLM  and  NOGAPS  runs. 

b.  Anitcychnes 

The  anticyclone  central  pressure  error  for  NOGAPS 
forecasts  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  No  significant  diurnal  vari¬ 
ation  is  observed  over  the  ocean.  Over  land,  however, 
diurnal  vanation  in  the  error  field  is  obvious  especially 
over  Mongolia  and  northwestern  China,  where  a  max¬ 
imum  negative  error  of  -3  mb  for  000()  GMT  runs 
and  a  maximum  positive  error  of  +6  mb  for  1 200  GMT 
runs  are  observed. 

The  anticyclone  central  pressure  error  for  the  JFLM 
forecasu  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Unlike  the  NOGAPS  fore¬ 
casts  over  ocean,  the  JFLM  possess  a  subsuntial  error 
to  the  east  of  Japan  with  diurnal  vanation.  Diurnal 


variations  in  the  error  field  is  evident  over  the  area  of 
Mongolia  and  northern  China.  The  sign  is  roughly  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  NOGAPS  forecasts,  however,  with 
positive  error  in  0000  GMT  runs  and  negative  error 
in  1200  GMT  runs. 

5.  Movcascai  error 

Errors  in  the  model  forecasts  of  surface  cyclone/an- 
ticyclone  position  are  shown  in  plots  of  the  observed 
position  of  a  particular  cyclone/anucyclone  relative  to 
Its  forecast  posiuon.  Figures  10  and  1 1  show  the  po¬ 
sition  error  for  the  NtXJAPS  and  JFLM  forecasts,  re¬ 
spectively.  A  perfect  forecast  is  assumed  to  fall  in  the 
centra)  box  which  includes  all  cases  with  a  position 
error  less  than  0.5°  of  latitude  and  longitude.  A  model 
whose  zonal  phase  speed  is  too  slow  (fast)  would  have 
the  maionty  of  its  cyclone/anticyclone  located  in  the 
NE.  E  and  SE  (NW,  W  and  SW)  boxes.  For  example. 
19%  or  92  of  the  495  NOGAPS  cyclones  tabulated  ver¬ 
ify  to  the  northeast  of  their  forecast  position  (Fig  I  Oa). 
i.e..  they  were  forecast  too  slow  and  too  far  to  the  south 
and  west.  A  separate  stratification  of  the  data  bv  the 
OOtK)  and  1200  GMT  runs  failed  to  disclose  any  im- 
porunt  differences  for  either  NOGAPS  or  JFLM 

For  NOGAPS  forecasts,  both  cyclones  and  anticv- 
cloncs  are  forecast  too  slow  and  too  far  to  the  north 
and  west  For  cyclone  cases.  58%  are  forecast  ttxi  slow 
(NE.  E  and  SE)  and  only  29%  too  fast  (NW.  W  and 
SW/).  For  anticyclone  cases.  67%  are  forecast  too  slow 
and  only  23%  forecast  too  fast.  For  both  cyclone  and 
anticyclone  forecasts,  50%  of  the  cases  arc  forecast  too 
far  to  the  north  vcrsu.s  30'’!'  forecast  too  far  to  the  south 

The  JFLM  also  forecast  too  slow  and  too  far  to  the 
west  and  north  for  both  cyclones  and  anticyclones.  For 
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fast.  For  anticyclone  cases.  57%  are  forecast  trxi  slow 

and  2*)%  too  fast.  The  ratios  of  forecasts  tcxi  far  to  the  The  forecast  deepening  rate  is  the  forecast  central 
north  over  those  too  far  to  the  south  arc  44%/35%  and  pressure  minus  the  initial  observed  central  pressure 
50%/33%.  respectively,  for  cvciones  and  anticyclones  whereas  the  observed  deepening  rate  is  the  difference 
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between  the  final  and  initial  observed  central  pressure 
Absolute  central  pressure.^crrors  have  been  given  m 
Table  4.  In  this  section  the  discussion  will  focus  on  the 
tendency  of  over  (under)  forecasting  stratihed  accord¬ 


ing  to  intensifying  and  weakening  highs  and  lows  A 
positive  (negative)  deepening  rate  (A/’)  means  filling 
(deepening)  for  cyclones  and  building  (weakening)  for 
anticvciones. 
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a  Cyclones  sides  of  the  perfect  forecast  line  ( forecast  equals  ob¬ 

served  deepening  rate)  The  percentage  of  correct  lore- 
Figurc  12  shows  the  NOGAPS  forecast  versus  oh-  cast  sign  of  the  ileepenmg  rate  is  svimewhat  higher  for 
serv^  deepening  rate  of  cyclones  over  land  and  over  land  cvciones  versus  iKeanic  cvciones  (■’2'"  and  , 
ocean  The  distnbution  is  rather  scattered  over  both  respeciivelv )  The  cases  o(  correct oncorrect  lorecast  m 
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sign  arc  89/34  and  51/25  for  cyclones  over  land  and 
over  ocean,  respectively.  For  those  cases  of  correct  sign 
forecast  over  land.  NOGAPS  has  a  tendency  of  un- 
derforecastmg  both  deepenii^  and  ftlling  rate.  The  cases 
of  underforecast/ovcrforccast  m  the  correct  sign  fore¬ 


cast  category  arc  28/22  and  27/ 1 2  for  filling  and  deep¬ 
ening  cyclones,  respectively.  For  cyclone  cases  of  cor¬ 
rect  sign  forecast  over  ocean,  however.  NOGAPS  has 
a  tendency  of  overtbrecasting  both  of  the  deepening 
and  filling  cyclones.  The  exception  is  that  in  the  two 
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Fig.  10.  NOGAPS  forecast  position  error  showing  observed  po¬ 
sitions  of  (a)  cyclones,  (b)  anticyclones  relative  to  the  forecast  position. 
Number  of  events  are  given  for  each  compass  direction  with  the 
percentage  contribution  to  the  enure  sample  in  parenthesis. 


extreme  cases  when  the  deepening  rate  exceeds  !  6  mb/ 
36  h.  NOGAPS  underforecasts. 

In  contrast  with  the  rar'domness  of  NOGAPS  errors, 
JFLM  shows  a  clear  bias  in  cyclone  deepening  rate 
over  both  land  and  ocean  (Fig.  13).  Wrong  sign  fore¬ 
casts  occur  almost  exclusively  for  deepening  cy¬ 
clones  only.  For  correct  sign  forecasts,  JFLM  tends 
to  oveiforecast  the  filling  cyclones  and  underfore¬ 
cast  the  deepening  ones,  both  over  land  and  over  ocean 
(Fig.  13). 

b.  Anticyclones 

Figure  14  shows  the  NOGAPS  forecast  versus  ob¬ 
served  building/weakening  rate  of  anticyclones  over 
land  and  ocean.  The  percentage  of  correct  forecast  in 
sign  is  higher  for  anticyclones  than  for  cyclones  both 
over  land  (84%)  and  over  oce^in  (90%).  For  those  few 
cases  of  correct  sign  forecast  over  land,  NOGAPS  has 


a  tendency  of  overforecasting  the  extreme  building  an¬ 
ticyclones  (>  +8  mb/36  h)  and  underforecasting  the 
extreme  weening  ones  (<  —8  mb/36  h).  For  the  cases 
of  correct  sign  forecast  over  ocean,  however,  NOGAPS 
has  only  a  slight  tendency  of  overforecasting  the 
building  anticyclones  and  no  systematic  bias  for  the 
weakening  ones.  The  JFLM  forecasts  have  a  tendency 
of  underforecasting  the  building  anticyclones  and 
overforecasting  the  weakening  ones  both  over  land  and 
over  ocean  (Fig.  15).  ‘ 

7.  Discussion 

As  pointed  out  by  Silberberg  and  Bosart  (1982), 
NWP  error  sources  may  be  classified  into  three  cate¬ 
gories:  1)  initial  analysis  uncertainties,  2)  incomplete 
model  physics  and  3)  numerical  eflfects.  However,  it  is 
difficult  to  assess  quantitatively  the  relative  contribu¬ 
tions  of  these  errors  as  direct  evidence  is  hard  to  obtain. 
Sometimes,  even  a  qualitative  assessment  of  the  error 
sources  is  a  difficult  task.  On  the  other  hand,  compar¬ 
ison  with  another  model’s  performance  may  provide 
a  useful  measure  of  the  model  forecasts.  Silberberg  and 
Bosart  (1982)  have  obtained  systematic  cyclone  forecast 
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errors  in  the  NMC  Limited  Fine  Mesh  Model  II  (LFM- 
II)  for  the  winter  of  1978/79,  and  Colucci  and  Bosart 
(1979)  have  obtained  anticyclone  forecast  errors  in 
earlier  versions  of  NMC  models  for  the  winter  of  1969/ 
70.  These  errors  are  for  winter-season  North  American 
forecasts,  therefore  they  may  contain  inherent  different 
characteristics  compsired  to  the  spring-to-summer 
transition  season  of  Mei-Yu  over  East  Asia.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  may  serve  as  useful  references  in  evaluating 
the  JFLM  and  the  NOGAPS  errors  obtained  here. 

Position  errors  shown  in  Table  3  are  related  to  the 
movement  errors  shown  in  Figs.  10  and  1 1 ,  which  will 
be  discussed  later.  Comparing  the  seasonal  mean  po¬ 


sition  errors  for  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  forecast  cyclones 
and  anticyclones,  it  is  found  that  NOGAPS  has  greater 
errors  in  both  cyclone  and  anticyclone  forecasts.  This 
is  apparently  due  to  the  higher  resolution  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  grid  of  JFLM.  Both  models  perform  better  when 
compared  with  the  position  errors  of  the  NMC  models 
in  winter.  The  cyclone  mean  absolute  error  of  366  km 
in  the  NMC  LI^-II  during  the  1978/79  cool  season 
is  greater  than  the  mean  position  error  of  333  km  in 
the  JMA  JFLM  and  comparable  to  the  error  of  369 
km  NOGAPS  for  the  36-h  forecasts.  The  mean  dis¬ 
placement  error  of  S 17  km  for  36-h  anticyclone  fore¬ 
casts  in  the  NMC  6-layer  Primitive  Equation  (6L-PE) 
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model  during  the  1969/70  winter  season  is  much 
greater  than  the  422  km  error  in  NOGAPS  and  the 
396  km  error  in  JFLM  forecasts.  However,  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  using  these  comparisons,  because 
the  usually  faster  system  movements  in  winter  seasons 
may  lead  to  larger  forecast  errors. 

Both  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  forecasts  are  too  slow 
and  too  far  to  the  west  and  north  for  cyclones  and 
anticyclones.  A  similar  behavior  for  the  early  winter 
cyclones  was  also  observed  in  the  NMC  LFM-II.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  behavior  is  somewhat  different  for 
anticyclone  movements.  In  Colucci  and  Bosart’s  (1979) 
study,  the  NMC  model  anticyclones  in  winter  season 
are  too  slow  an'd  tend  to  move  to  the  right  of  the  ob¬ 
served  track  (i.e.,  forecast  too  far  to  the  south). 


The  overall  mean  central  pressure  errors  of  36-h  cy¬ 
clone  and  anticyclone  forecasts  (Table  4)  show  that 
JFLM  has  a  greater  tendency  to  underforecast  both 
cyclones  and  anticyclones  than  NOGAPS.  The  rms  er¬ 
ror  of  about  5.3  mb  for  both  NOGAPS  and  JFLM 
cyclone  central  pressure  forecasts  is  much  smaller  than 
the  6.95  mb  error  of  the  NMC  LFM II  cyclone  forecasts 
during  the  1978/79  cool  season.  Again,  the  difference 
in  season  may  explain  part  of  the  differences. 

The  percentage  of  correct  occurrence  is  slightly  lower 
for  cyclones  and  higher  for  anticyclones  for  NCXJAPS 
as  compared  to  JFLM  at  36-h  forecast  t'me  interval. 
For  cyclones  it  is  59.9%/61.2%  while  for  anticyclones 
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66.4%/64.3%  in  NOGAPS/JFLM  forecasts.  The  better 
score  for  JFLM  in  the  cyclone  forecast  is  again  probably 
due  to  its  higher  resolution.  The  greater  capability  of 
NOGAPS  in  forecasting  the  anticyclones  appears  to  be 
due  to  two  reasons:  1)  The  anticyclones  are  larger  in 
scale  therefore  the  effect  of  coarse  resolution  is  less, 
and  2)  NOGAPS  is  a  global  model  which  handles  the 
subtropical  anticyclones  better  than  JFLM.  Skill  indices 
in  terms  of  bias,  false  alarm  rate  and  no  hit  rate  at 
36-h  forecast  time  interval  (Figs.  2-5)  show  that  the 
NOGAPS  has  greater  occurrence  forecast  skill  than  the 
JFLM  for  both  land  and  oceanic  cyclones  and  anti¬ 
cyclones.  The  cases  of  NFCST  cyclones  are  more  than 
those  of  NOBS  for  both  JFLM  and  NOGAPS,  indi¬ 
cating  that  both  models  have  a  greater  tendency  of 
missing,  rather  than  artificially  generating,  cyclones. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  underforecast  of  cyclone 
central  pressure  in  both  models.  Comparing  the 
NFCST  and  NOBS  cyclones  and  anticyclones  (Table 
2),  it  is  found  that  NOBS  cases  are  much  less  than 
NFCST  cases  for  both  models.  Thus  both  models  are 
more  likely  to  underforecast  than  to  overforecast  the 
existence  and/or  genesis  of  both  cyclones  and  anticy¬ 
clones.  The  false  alarm  rale  for  cyclone  forecasts  in 
JFLM  reaches  maximum  (i.e.,  greatest  probability  to 
overforecast  the  existence  and/or  genesis  of  cyclones) 
in  the  30‘’-40®N  belt  over  land  (Fig.  3).  This  is  also 
true  for  NCXjAPS  but  the  value  is  smaller  (Fig.  2).  The 
30'’-40‘’N  latitudinal  belt  is  the  re^on  where  the  Ti¬ 
betan  Plateau  is  located.  A  similar  result  was  obtained 
by  Silberbeig  and  Bosart  (1982).  who  found  that  the 
NMC  LFM-II  tends  to  ovcrforecast  the  continental  cy¬ 
clones  to  the  lee  of  major  mountain  barriers. 

Geographical  distribution  of  central  pressure  errors 
(Figs.  6-9)  shows  a  clear  diurnal  variation  over  north¬ 
western  China  wd  Mongolia  in  both  NCX/APS  and 
JFLM  forecasts.  This  is  a  vast  desert  area  and  the  diur¬ 
nal  variation  of  radiation  processes  is  expected  to  be 
important  in  controlling  the  temperature  and  pressure 
in  the  lower  troposphere.  No  radiation  processes  are 
included  in  the  JFLM  model.  Thus,  it  is  expected  that 
the  model  atmosphere  may  be  too  cold  and  the  surface 
pressure  too  high  in  these  areas  for  the  0000  GMT 
(0700  LST)  runs,  since  the  actual  atmosphere  goe. 
through  daytime  heating  twice  and  nighttime  cooling 
only  once  for  the  36-h  forecasts.  The  reverse  is  expected 
for  the  1 200  GMT  runs.  This  is  indeed  observed  in  the 
JFLM  forecasts  for  both  cyclone  and  anticyclone  cen¬ 
tral  pressures  (Figs.  7,  9),  with  a  positive  error  for  0000 
GMT  runs  and  negative  error  for  1 200  GMT  runs.  A 


GMT  runs  for  both  cyclones  and  anticyclones  (Figs.  6 
and  8).  This  suggests  that  the  model  process  of  the 
diurnal  cycle  of  radiation  in  NCXJAPS  may  be  too 
strong. 

Over  the  ocean,  while  there  are  no  systematic  errors 
for  anticyclones,  positive  cyclone  central  pressure  errors 
are  generally  ob«rved  for  both  NCXJAPS  and  JFLM 
models  (Figs.  6,  7).  The  maximum  positive  error  is 
observed  over  the  area  to  the  east  of  Japan  and  to  the 
south  of  Kamchatka  where  cyclones  usually  deepen 
along  their  northeast  track  in  the  May-July  period  from 
synoptic  experience.  As  observed  by  Chen  and  Chang 
(1980),  cumulus  heating  plays  a  crucial  role  in  main¬ 
taining  the  low-level  Mei-Yu  trough  and  its  cyclonic 
vorucity.  An  examination  of  the  GMS  satellite  infrared 
photos  over  Japan  (not  shown)  during  the  period  of 
study  confirms  that  mesoscale  convective  systems  al¬ 
ways  exist  near  the  cyclone  centers,  similar  to  those 
ob^rved  in  other  years  (e.g..  Akiyama.  1978).  There¬ 
fore,  the  effect  of  cumulus  convection  is  probably  quite 
important  in  the  development  of  cyclonic  disturbances 
in  the  Mei-Yu  trough.  Since  the  air-sea  temperature 
difference  is  small  and  the  relative  humidity  is  generally 
high  (Chen  and  Tsay,  1977).  the  bulk  effects  of  bound¬ 
ary-layer  sensible  and  latent  heat  fluxes  within  the  local 
area  are  probably  not  important  factors  for  cycloge¬ 
nesis.  Therefore,  a  positive  error  of  cyclone  central 
pressure  may  be  due  to  the  inability  of  the  cumulus 
parameterization  scheme  in  producing  sufficient  heat¬ 
ing  in  the  cyclone  center.  Similar  central  pressure  errors 
were  also  found  for  NMC  models  by  Leary  (1971)  and 
Silberberg  and  Bosart  (1982)  for  the  winter  cyclones 
over  the  western  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Over  the  Tibetan  Plateau  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
JFLM  tends  to  overforecast  the  cyclone  central  pres¬ 
sure.  The  errors  arc  most  likely  due  to  the  unrealistic 
treatment  of  mountain  effects.  The  NOGAPS  cyclone 
forecasts  also  contain  errors  with  a  diurnal  variation 
similar  to  that  over  the  desert  area  to  the  north.  This 
is  again  indicative  of  too  strong  a  diurnal  cycle  of  ra¬ 
diation  processes  in  NCXJAPS. 

8.  Summary  and  conclusions 

This  work  studies  the  systematic  errors  of  36-h  fore¬ 
casts  of  surface  cyclones  and  anticyclones  in  the  FNCX? 
six-layer  NCXJAPS  and  the  JMA  ten-layer  JFLM,  for 
the  1983  Mei-Yu  season  (May  to  July)  over  East  Asia 
and  the  western  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  principal 
findings  are  as  follows; 


parameterization  scheme  of  short  and  long  wave  ra¬ 
diation  processes  interacting  with  clouds  exists  in  NO¬ 
GAPS.  Thus,  the  diurnal  variation  of  central  pressure 
error  as  observed  in  JFLM  model  should  not  occur  if 
this  parameterization  scheme  describes  reasonably  well 
actual  radiation  processes.  However,  in  NCXJAPS 
forecasts  a  diurnal  variation  is  still  evident  over  the 
same  desert  area  except  the  sign  is  reversed,  being  neg¬ 
ative  for  the  0000  GMT  runs  and  positive  for  1200 


1 )  The  seasonal  mean  position  errors  are  somewhat 
greater  for  NCXJAPS  as  compared  to  the  JFLM  for 
both  cyclone  and  anticyclone  forecasts  probably  due 
to  its  coarser  resolutions.  Both  NCXJAPS  and  JFLM 
models  forecast  too  slow  and  too  far  to  the  west  and 
north  for  cyclones  and  anticyclones. 

2)  JFLM  has  a  tendency  to  underforecast  both  cy¬ 
clones  and  anticyclones,  while  the  deepening  rate  errors 
for  NCXJAPS  are  more  random. 
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3)  The  overall  occurrence  forecast  skill  for  cyclones 
and  anticyclones  for  NOGAPS  is  somewhat  greater 
than  for  JFLM. 

4)  Both  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  are  more  likely  to  un¬ 
derforecast  than  to  overforecast  the  existence  and/or 
genesis  for  both  cyclones  and  anticyclones. 

5)  Over  the  mountainous  area  of  Tibet  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  JFLM  model  is  more  likely  to  over¬ 
forecast  the  existence  and/or  genesis  of  cyclones  than 
any  other  latitudinal  belts.  NOGAPS  also  has  a  similar 
tendency  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 

6)  EMumal  variations  of  the  central  pressure  errors 
exist  for  both  cyclone  and  anticyclone  forecasts  in  both 
models  over  the  desert  areas  of  northwestern  China 
and  Mongolia.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  lack  of 
radiation  processes  in  JH..M  and  too  strong  a  diurnal 
cycle  of  radiation  processes  in  NOGAPS. 

7)  Both  NOGAPS  and  JFLM  show  positive  cyclone 
central  pressure  errors  and  underforecast  the  more 
rapidly  deepening  cyclones  over  ocean.  Failure  to  treat 
the  bulk  effects  of  cumulus  convection  properly  seems 
to  be  the  primary  cause. 
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ABCTRACT 

Five  cases  of  cold  surges  over  the  South  China  Sea  are  selected  from  the 
December  1978  Winter  MONEX  data  set  to  study  the  effects  of  the  cold  surges 
on  the  quasi'Stationary  cyclonic  disturbances  near  Borneo.  The  differences 
between  disturbances  situated  in  the  equatorial  South  China  Sea  and  those  over 
the  western  Pacific  are  also  studied  using  the  same  data  set. 

It  is  found  that  cold  surge  enhances  the  low-level  disturbances  which  in  turn 
enhances  the  convective  activities  and  reduces  the  vertical  tilt  of  disturbance 
center.  As  the  dry  air  surges  into  the  cyclonic  circulation  in  the  boundary  layer 
24  h  after  the  maximum  surge,  it  helps  to  weaken  the  850  mb  disturbance. 

Analyses  of  the  temperature  anomalies  at  300,  SOO,  850  mb,  IR  cloudiness,  and 
200  mb  divergence  suggest  that  large-scale  subsidence  suppresses  the  convection 
and  causes  warming.  About  40—50%  decrease  in  IR  cloudiness,  200  mb  divergence, 
and  850  mb  vortidty  is  found  as  the  disturbance  moves  from  the  western  Pacific 
into  the  South  China  Sea.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  cold 
sea  surface  over  the  South  China  Sea  and  the  large-scale  subsidence  from  north. 

1.  Introduction  cuiation  (Ramage,  1971).  In  early 

winter  (December)  the  deep  convection 
During  northern  winter  the  cqua-  is  often  centered  over  or  near  Borneo, 

torial  “maritime  continent”  is  a  major  and  is  frequently  associated  with  synoptic 

convective  area  and  serves  as  a  significant  scale  disturbances  which  may  be  quasi¬ 
heat  source  to  the  planetary  scale  cir-  stationary  or  westward  propagating 
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(Cheang,  1977;  Chang  et  al.,  1979). 
Although  the  principal  convection 
structure  is  of  the  mesoscale  and  strongly 
influenced  by  a  diurnal  oscillation  due 
to  the  land-sea  breeze  (Houze  et  al., 
1981;  Johnson  and  Priegnitz,  1981; 
Johnson,  1982),  the  convection  is 
significantly  modulated  by  the  north¬ 
easterly  cold  air  surges  off  the  southern 
China  coast  (Chang  et  al.,  1979;  Chang 
and  Lau,  1980.  1982;  Johnson  and 
Priegnitz,  1981;  Lau  et  al.,  1983).  As 
the  surges  can  be  traced  backward  in 
time  for  about  1-2  days  to  midlatitude 
development  (C!hang  et  al.,  1983)  the 
surges  can  not  be  viewed  as  a  response 
to  the  tropical  convection.  In  a  pre- 
MONEX  study,  Chang  et  al.  (1979) 
reported  three  cases  of  such  interactions 
between  the  cold  surges  and  the  structure 
of  the  convection-associated  synoptic- 
scale  cyclonic  disturbances  near  Borneo. 
This  paper  is  a  further  investigation  of 
the  structure  variations  of  these  cyclonic 
disturbances  near  Borneo,  using  the 
December  1978  Winter  MONEX  data 
set.  We  will  focus  on  the  effects  of  the 
cold  surges  on  these  disturbances  as  well 
as  on  the  difference  between  disturbances 
situated  in  the  equatorial  South  China 
Sea  and  those  further  east,  from  which 
many  of  the  propagating  systems  appear 
to  originate. 

2.  Data  and  Procedure 

Data  used  in  this  study  are  from  the 
following  sources;  1)  The  subjectively 
analyzed  Winter  MONEX  wind  atlas 
prepared  by  Chang  et  al.  (1981),  which 
was  used  to  digitize  winds  at  the 
gradient,  850,  700  and  500  mb  levels. 
2)  The  objective  analyses  of  zonal  and 


meridional  wind  components,  vorticity 
and  divergence  at  850  and  200  mb 
produced  by  Murakami  et  al.  (1981)  at 
2.5“  latitude-longitude  grids.  3)  Sub¬ 
jectively  analyzed  temperature  at  850. 
SOO  and  300  mb  and  dew  point  at  the 
surface.  The  temperature  data,  however, 
are  sparse  and  less  reliable  than  the  wind 
observations.  4)  The  GMS-1  infrared 
imagery  was  subjectively  digitized  to 
obtain  the  deep  convective  cloud 
amount  using  a  method  anlogous  to  that 
of  Payne  and  McGarry  ( 1 977). 

Since  the  disturbances  often  appear 
as  vortices  in  the  lower  tropospheric 
wind  field  with  a  diameter  of  10-15“,  a 
polar  grid  coordinate  movable  with  the 
center  of  disturbance  was  used  to 
digitize  the  wind  and  satellite  cloud 
fields.  The  subjectively  analyzed  winds 
were  digitized  using  radial  grid  points  at 
1.5“  (latitude),  3“,  4.5“,  6.5“,  and  8.5“ 
away  from  the  center.  They  have  the 
best  data  base  and  contains  finer 
features.  For  the  objectively  analyzed 
winds  and  the  convective  cloud  amount 
the  same  radial  grid  distances  were  used. 
The  temperature  and  the  dew  point 
fields  were  digitized  on  a  constant  2°  x  2“ 
square  grid,  as  finer  resolution  near  the 
center  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
quality  of  the  data. 

For  different  categories  of  dis¬ 
turbances,  the  data  were  composited  in  a 
quasi-Lagrangian  framework  (i.e.,  follow¬ 
ing  a  system  rather  than  an  air  parcel) 
with  respect  to  the  850  mb  disturbance 
center.  The  disturbance  center  at  each 
level  is  defined  by  the  center  of  cyclonic 
circulation  in  the  streamline  analysis 
with  the  help  of  GMS-1  cloud  imageries 
especially  over  the  data  sparse  area. 
Admittedly  the  regular  upper  air  data  are 
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iBistmlf  sparse  over  the  area  of  interest, 
however  with  the  additional  WMONEX 
aircraft,  ship  reports  and  satellite  derived 
winds  it  is  usually  possible  to  reasonably 
well  deUhe  a  disturbance  center.  Fig.  1 
is  an:  example  of  the  streamline  analysis 
with,  two  cyclonic  disturbances.  The 
choice*  of  categories  was  based  on 
different  stages  of  a  cold  surge  and  on 
the  geographical  locations  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances. 

Cawipesite  according  to  cold  surges 

A  cold  surge  is  defined  when  1) 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  area-averaged 
sui&ce  northerly  wind  component  over 
the  northern  South  China  Sea  (15-20‘’N, 
110-115*E)  to  over  8  ms*‘  and  2)  a 
surface  pressure  differential  between 
Hong  Kong  and  a  location  at  30*’N, 
trs^E  not  less  than  8  mb  0-24  hr  before 
1)  is  satii^d.  Five  events  in  December 
1978  satisfy  these  criteria  (Lau  et  al., 
1983)  and.  are  selected  for  compositing. 
Each  event  is  thus  categorized  into  7 
stages  with  12  h  intervals,  from  -36  to 
36  h,  where  0  h  represents  the  time  of 
maximum*,  surge  wind  in  the  northern 
South  China  Sea  and  —24  h  or  —36  h 
usually  corresponds  to  the  onset  time  of 
surge  in  that  region  (Lau  et  al.,  1983). 
A  cycTonic  disturbance  is  included  in 
the;  composing  of  a  stage  if  it  is  located 
direcdir  dsiwnstream  of  the  surge  (i.e., 
between  (^6*N  and  105-1 16"E).  The 
number  of  cases  selected  for  each  stage 
for  the  five  surge  events  is  listed  in  Table 
I.  Noted  that  the  cyclonic  disturbances 
in  the  choan  area  were  picked  up  at 
each  synoptic  map  analyzed  at  12  h 
intervals  from  48  h  before  to  48  h  after 
the  jurge  time  (0  h).  To  eliminate  the 


Table  1 .  Number  of  cases  selected  for  each 
stage  of  a  cold  surge. 

stage  -36h  -24h  -12h  Oh  12h  24h  36h 
number  16  17  14  12  11  13  14 


short  period  variations,  a  3-point  running 
mean  was  applied  to  the  time  sequence 
of  each  cold  surge  event  before  com¬ 
positing.  The  nonhomogeneous  case 
number  shown  in  Table  1  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  within  the  chosen  area  some 
vortices  were  moving  in  and  out  and 
occasionally  two  vortices  were  observed. 
The  geographic  area  of  interest  and  the 
locations  of  different  types  of  observa¬ 
tional  stations  are  also  shown  in  Fig.  1 . 

Fig.  2  shows  the  composite  dis¬ 
turbance  center  at  different  stages.  The 
disturbance  is  well  defined  as  a  closed 
cyclonic  circulation  from  the  gradient 
level  to  700  mb,  with  its  center  titled 
vertically  towards  the  southwest  which 
is  hydrostatically  consistent  with  the 
850-500  mb  layer  mean  temperature 
as  the  cold  air  is  located  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  center  (not  shown).  The 
tilt  is  reduced  from  about  3°  latitude 
at  the  surge  onset  to  1”  after  the  surge 
reaches  maximum.  The  lower  tropo¬ 
spheric  vorticity  of  the  disturbance  also 
increases  following  the  surge  onset. 
At  850  mb  the  maximum  vorticity 
increases  from  2x10**  s*'  at  -24  hr  to 
2.5x10**  s**  at  —  12h.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
continued  increases  as  evidenced  by  the 
expansion  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
2.5x10**  s*‘  isopleth  at  0  h,  reaching 
maximum  at  24  h.  The  vorticity  increase 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  land  sea  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  surge,  with  a  freshening  of 
the  northeasterlies  occurring  in  the 
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Fig.  1  Georgraphic  area  of  interest  and  the  locations  of  stations.  Triangles, 
circles,  and  squares  represent  radiosonde  stations,  pibaJ  stations,  and 
Russian  ships,  respectively.  Solid  circles  are  satellite  derived  winds.  The 
OOZ  13  December  1978  streamline  analysis  at  850  mb  with  two  cyclonic 
centers  are  shown. 


South  China  Sea  where  the  northwestern 
quadrant  of  the  disturbance  is  located. 

Table  2  shows  the  area-averaged  IR 
cloudiness  (tenths)  over  a  8.5°  radius 
centered  on  the  disturbance.  It  is  clear 
that  the  convective  cloudiness  activity 
has  a  general  trend  of  increase  after  the 
surge  onset  with  about  35%  increase 
from  -36  h  to  0  h.  Fig.  4  shows  the  IR 

Table  2.  Area-averaged  convective  cloudiness 
(denths)  over  a  8.5°  radius. 

stage  -36h  -24h  -12h  Oh  12h  24h  36h 

doudiiMU  3.2  3.3  3.7  4.3  4.2  4.0  3.6 


cloudiness  distribution  at  different 
stages.  The  maximum  cloudiness  remains 
in  the  northwestern  quadrant  and  in¬ 
creases  steadily  from  —36  h  to  reach 
maximum  at  0  h.  At  the  northern  edge 
the  cloudiness  is  1  before  0  h  and 
increases  to  3  at  and  after  0  h.  At 
the  southwestern  edge  the  convection 
remains  rather  active  throughout  all 
stages. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  200  mb  divergence. 
Prior  to  0  h  there  is  a  strong  convergence 
in  the  northern  edge  suggesting  down¬ 
ward  motions,  and  divergence  in  the 
southwestern  quadrant.  At— I2h,  which 
is  about  one  day  after  the  surge  onset,  a 
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Disturbance  centers  at  gradient  level 
(small  letter),  700  mb  (capital),  and 
500  mb  (parenthetic)  with  respect  to 
850  mb  center  at  -36  h  (a.  A),  -24  h 
(b,  B),  -12  h  (c,  C),  0  h  (d,  D;  maxi¬ 
mum  surge  time),  12  h  (e,  E),  24  h 
(f,  F),  36  h  (g,  G),  Radial  grid  points 
are  at  1.5*  (latitude).  3*.  4.5*.  6.5*. 
and  8.5*  away  from  the  center. 


24  /Oh 


Fig.  3.  Isolines  of  vortidty  with  a  value  of 
2. 5x1  O'*  s'*  at  850  mb. 
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Fig.  4.  IR  cloudineu  (tenth)  at  different  stages  of  surge  .ind  its  tendency  from 
-24  h  to  0  h.  0  h  is  the  time  of  maximum  surge.  Light  shading  is  greater 
than  4  unit,  dark  shading  is  greater  than  6  unit. 
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divergence  center  develops  about  3* 
latitude  north  of  the  disturbance  center, 
reaching  maximum  at  0  h  and  persists 
through  24  h.  This  development  of  the 
divergence  center  is  in  good  agreement 
with  the  enhanced  IR  cloudiness  after 
the  surge  onset,  especially  in  view  of  the 
rather  crude  data  base  and  the  usual 


error  involved  in  the  divergence  calcula¬ 
tion.  The  correspondence  between  the 
IR  cloudiness  and  the  divergence  is  much 
clearer  in  the  tendency  fields.  For 
example,  the  tendency  from  -24  h  to  0  h 
shows  an  area  of  maximum  increases  in 
both  the  cloudiness  and  divergence  in 
the  north  and  northwestern  quadrants 
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(Figs.  4.  5). 

Throughout  all  stages  the  200  mb 
vorticity  (not  shown)  is  basically  anti- 
cyclonic  in  the  northern  half  and 
cyclonic  in  the  southern  half,  indicating 
an  easterly  jet  in  the  latitude  of  dis- 
tuiinnce  center  in  consistency  with  the 
composite  wind  field.  This  is  also  in 
good  agreement  with  the  temperature 
field  (not  shown)  at  SOO  and  300  mb 
which  shows  the  warm  air  to  the  north 
and  cold  air  to  the  south  with  maximum 
temperature  gradient  over  the  dis¬ 
turbance  center.  No  significant  variations 
can  be  found  between  the  different 
stages. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  horizontal 
variations  in  both  the  temperature  and 
dew  point  are  relatively  small  in  the 
tropics,  the  anomaly  fields  were 
analyzed.  The  anomaly  is  defined  here 
as  the  departure  from  time  mean  during 
surge  periods  over  the  selected  area 
between  b-6*N  and  105-1  Ib’E.  Fig.  6 
shows  the  surface  dew  point  anomaly. 
Starting  from  —36  h  a  dry  tongue 
penetrates  cyclonically  into  the  circula¬ 
tions  from  the  northwest.  It  moves 
around  the  south  of  the  disturbance 
center  at  0  h  then  turns  northeastward 
and  northward  from  12  to  36  h.  Figs 
7-9  show  the  temperature  anomaly  from 
time  mean  over  the  same  area  as  that  for 
the  dew  point  at  300,  SOO  and  850  mb, 
tcspectively.  In  general,  warming  starts 
from  the  northwest  prior  to  the  surge 
and  progresses  towards  the  center  at  all 
three  levels.  At  300  mb  the  temperature 
anomaly  for  the  disturbance  domain 
becomes  maximum  at  0  h.  while  at  5(Xi 
mb  and  8S0  mb  the  warming  continues 
through  36  h  It  is  a  well  known 
that  in  the  tropics  the  tr{»p<isphrTi- 


Fig.  6.  Isolines  of  — 0.4®C  surface  dew  point 
anomaly  from  the  time  mean  at 
different  stages.  0  h  is  the  time  of 
maximum  surge  and  grid  interval  is 
at  2”  latitude. 

experiences  warming  due  to  convection 
mainly  as  a  consequence  of  compensat¬ 
ing  dry  adiabatic  sinking  motion  (e.g.. 
Gray,  1973;  Frank,  1980).  In  the  present 
case,  however,  300  mb  temperature 
anomaly  pattern  with  a  warm  maximum 
north  and  a  cold  maximum  ^ouih  is 
opposite  to  the  cloudiness  distribiiih>r 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  diitnbutior 
eludes  the  possibilitv  oi  the  jir' 
heating  over  the  region  >1  -nu  r. 
warmness  Lacking  anv  , 
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jost  a  result  of  the  increased  tropical 
convection.  Convetigence  in  the  north 
side  before  0  h  as  shown  in  Fig.  S  is  also 
consistent  with  the  e.xistence  of  such 
subsidence.  Based  on  this  interprcta* 
tion.  Figs.  7-9  suggest  that  the  warming 
at  all  levels  is  due  to  large-scale  environ¬ 
mental  subsidence  rather  than  the 
disturbance  motion  or  latent  heating, 
and  that  the  subsidence  expands  south¬ 
ward  at  lower  levels. 

4.  Structure  variation  of  the  westward 
propagating  disturbance 

In  the  previous  section  we  con- 
skteied  the  effect  of  the  surges  for  all 
cyclonic  disturbances  downstream  in  the 
South  China  Sea  near  Borneo,  without 
considering  their  origins.  These  distur¬ 
bances  may  be  separated  into  two 
categories,  those  developed  in  situ  and 
those  propagated  into  the  South  China 
Sea  from  the  Western  Pacific.  Regarding 
the  latter  system,  there  has  been  exten¬ 
sive  studies  of  easterly  waves  in  the 
Western  Pacific  to  the  east  of  ISS^E 
(e.g.,  Wallace,  1971;  Reed  and  Recker, 
1971),  but  little  is  known  about  the 
disturbances  over  the  area  to  the  west 
of  IdO^E  and  after  they  enter  the  South 
China  Sea.  In  this  section  we  will 
compare  the  structure  of  the  propagating 
distttrbances  before  and  after  they  enter 
the  South  China  Sea,  as  well  as  with  the 
in  situ  developed,  quasi-stationary  dis¬ 
turbances.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  we 
will  not  include  systems  that  become 
stationary  after  a  period  of  propagation, 
or  systems  that  become  propagating 
after  a  period  of  being  stationary. 

A  disturbance  may  include  a 
number  of  cases  depending,  upon  the 


number  of  times  it  appears  on  the  twice- 
daily  analysis.  By  examining  the  twice- 
daily  low-level  analysis  maps  during 
December  1978,  we  can  select  26  con¬ 
sistently  westward  propagating  cases  and 
35  consistently  quasi-stationary  cases. 
The  former  is  further  divided  into  the 
Western  Pacific  (WP)  type  where  the 
disturbances  are  observed  between  1 20- 
140“E,  0—1 0“N,  and  the  South  China 
Sea  (SCS)  type,  where  the  disturbances 
are  observed  between  105— 120*E,  0— 
10'*N.  There  are  13  cases  in  each  of 
these  two  types.  Only  one  of  the  13 
cases  coincides  with  a  case  selected  for 
the  surge  onset  (0  h)  category,  thus  the 
SCS  type  basically  represents  distur¬ 
bances  not  influenced  by  the  cold  surge. 
The  stationary  type  and  each  of  the  two 
propagating  types  are  composited  within 
each  type  to  find  their  averaged 
structure. 

The  composite  structures  (not 
shwon)  indicate  that  the  stationary  type 
disturbance  is  quite  shallow  with  its 
cyclonic  center  defined  only  at  850  and 
700  mb.  The  WP  type  is  well  defined  at 
all  levels  from  gradient  level  to  500  mb, 
whereas  the  SCS  type  is  confined  at  and 
below  700  mb.  Fig.  10  shows  the 
relative  vorticity  at  850  mb,  which  is 
generally  cyclonic  for  all  types.  For  the 
WP  type,  the  maximum  cyclonic 
vorticity  is  located  near  the  disturbance 
center  to  the  northeastern  quadrant,  not 
much  different  from  the  structure  of  a 
typical  easterly  wave  in  the  Atlantic 
observed  by  Reed  et  al.  (1977)  in  which 
the  maximum  cyclonic  vorticity  is  right 
over  the  wave  trough.  As  the  disturbance 
moves  into  the  South  China  Sea  and 
becomes  the  SCS  type,  a  40%  decrease 
in  maximum  cyclonic  vorticity  is 
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Fig.  10.  850  mb  vortidW  (10**  f*)  for 
Western  Ptdflc  (^),  South  China 
Sea  (SCS),  and  stationary  (S)  types. 


observed  over  the  same  region.  In 
contrast  to  both  of  the  propagating 
types,  the  maximum  cyclonic  vorticity 
for  the  stationary  disturbance  is  located 
to  the  west-southwestern  side  of  the 
center. 

Fig.  II  shows  the  IR  cloudiness 
distribution.  For  the  WP  type,  the 
maximum  cloudiness  of  7  occurred  to 
the  north  and  northeast  of  the  center. 
As  the  disturbance  moves  into  the 
South  China  Sea  and  becomes  the  SCS 
type,  cloudiness  over  the  same  area, 
although  still  a  relative  maximum, 
decreases  by  >50%.  This  is  in  good 
agreement  with  the  decrease  in  the 
intensity  of  the  disturbance  shown  in 
the  850  mb  vorticity  (Fig.  10).  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  propagating  distur¬ 
bances,  the  stationary  type  has  the 
maximum  cloudiness  in  the  south¬ 
western  quadrant  of  the  disturbance, 
which  is  over  the  northwestern  coast 
of  Borneo.  Since  the  stationary  dis¬ 
turbances  stay  in  the  same  place  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  the  influence  of 
the  local  topography  is  likely  to  be 
important.  It  therefore  seems  that  the 
surface  convergence  due  to  the  land-sea 
differential  frictional  effect  may  be  the 
main  cause  for  the  cloudiness  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  200  mb  diver¬ 
gence.  Overall,  the  200  mb  divergence 
is  positively  correlated  with  the  IR 
cloudiness,  with  the  area  of  maximum 
cloudiness  being  roughly  coincided  with 
the  area  of  maximum  divergence  for 
each  of  the  three  types.  For  the 
stationary  type,  the  maximum  divergence 
occurs  in  the  southwestern  quadrant 
where  the  maximum  convective  cloudi¬ 
ness  is  observed.  For  the  WP  type,  the 
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center  of  maximum  divergence  is  found 
in  the  northeastern  quadrant.  This 
distribution  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  structure  of  a  typical  easterly  wave 
in  the  Atlantic  where  the  maximum 
divergence  is  located  just  ahead  of  the 
disturbance  center  (Reed  et  al.,  1977). 
It  is  also  different  from  the  wave  distur¬ 
bances  in  the  equatorial  Western  Pacific 
to  the  east  of  1SS*E  as  observed  by 
Reed  and  Recker  (1971)  in  which  the 
maximum  divergence  is  right  over  the 
disturbance  center.  A  decrease  of  40% 
in  the  maximum  divergence  in  the 
northeastern  quadrant  is  observed  as  the 
disturbance  moves  into  the  South  China 
Sea  and  becomes  the  SCS  type.  This 
weakening  of  the  divergence  center  is 
again  in  good  agreement  with  the 
suppressed  IR  cloudiness  after  the 
disturbance  moves  into  the  South  China 
Sea.  For  both  the  WP  and  the  SCS 
types,  an  easterly  jet  streak  of  the  basic 
flow  at  200  mb  is  located  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  south  of  the  disturbance  center 
(not  shown).  The  typical  divergence 
pattern  associated  with  such  a  jet  streak, 
namely  divergence  in  the  entrance  (exit) 
region  to  the  right  (left)  and  convergence 
in  the  entrance  (exit)  region  to  the  left 
(right),  is  consistent  with  the  observed 
divergence  patterns.  The  maximum 
anticyclonic  vorticity  at  200  mb  (not 
shown)  is  found  over  the  area  of 
maximum  divergence  and  convective 
cloudiness  in  the  northeastern  quadrant 
for  both  propagating  types.  This  together 
with  the  existence  of  a  basic  flow  jet 
streak  indicates  that  deep  convection  is 
probably  organized  by  the  upper-level 
outflow  associated  with  the  large-scale 
motions.  After  the  disturbance  moves 
into  the  South  (Thina  Sea,  the  200  mb 


anticyclonic  vorticity  and  divergence 
weaken  just  as  the  IR  cloudiness  over 
the  same  area. 

5.  Summary  and  concluding  remarks 

Chang  and  Lau  (1980)  suggested 
that  cold  surges  cause  low-level  conver¬ 
gence  which  may  in  turn  enhance 
convection.  Lim  and  Chang  (1981),  in 
a  theoretical  study  of  the  surge  motions, 
showed  that  cyclogenesis  occurring  in 
the  equatorial  trough  region  downstream 
of  the  surge  forcing  is  a  result  of  a 
Rossby  wave  group  response.  In  the  real 
tropical  atmosphere,  this  cyclogenesis 
can  be  expected  to  be  associated  with 
enhanced  convective  activities  because  of 
the  presence  of  conditional  instability 
almost  everywhere,  except  when  drier  air 
penetrates  into  the  lower  levels.  In  the 
present  composite  study  (section  3)  the 
lower  tropospheric  vorticity  of  the 
cyclonic  disturbance  downstream  of  the 
cold  surge  increases  following  the  surge 
onset,  mainly  due  to  the  freshening  of 
the  northeasterlies  which  increases  the 
cyclonic  shear.  Apparently  due  to  the 
sparsity  of  data  over  the  area  of  study, 
the  computed  850  mb  divergence  were 
not  capable  of  showing  an  organized 
pattern.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the 
850  mb  vorticity  maximum  increases 
during  the  surge  period  (Fig.  3)  to  the 
west  of  the  disturbance  center,  the 
increase  in  convergence  upstream  of 
the  vorticity  maximum  in  the  north¬ 
western  quadrant  may  be  expected  from 
the  conservation  of  potential  vorticity 
argument.  Thus,  surge  enhances  vorticity 
which  in  turn  causes  the  convergence  to 
increase.  As  a  result,  IR  cloudiness  to 
the  northwest  of  the  center  increases 
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in  concurrent  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  850  mb  cyclonic  vorticity  after  the 
surge  onset. 

The  development  of  the  divergence 
center  at  200  mb  is  in  good  agreement 
with  the  enhanced  IR  cloudiness  after 
the  surge  onset.  Thus  the  cold  surge 
enhances  the  disturbance  and  reduces 
the  vertical  tilt,  probably  through  the 
increased  organized  deep  convection. 
The  alight  decrease  in  IR  cloudiness  after 
the  time  of  maximum  surge  (0  h)  and 
the  slight  weakening  of  the  850  mb 
vorticity  24  h  after  the  maximum  surge 
are  likely  due  to  the  dry  air  surge  into 
the  cyclonic  circulation  in  the  boundary 
layer  as  evidenced  by  the  surface  nega¬ 
tive  dew  point  anomaly.  It  seems  legiti¬ 
mate  to  argue  that  the  convection  would 
die  down  as  the  surge  dies  down  since 
the  convection  is  a  response  to  the 
dynamic  forcing  of  the  surge.  However, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  tropical  air  is 
highly  conditionally  unstable  and  the 
large-scale  dynamic  forcing  of  the  surge 
is  the  triggering  mechanism,  the  convec¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary  to  die  down  as  the 
surge  dies  down.  The  dry  surge  air 
appears  to  reduce  the  moisture  supply 
for  the  deep  convection  and  helps  to 
weaken  the  disturbance.  The  good 
agreement  among  the  200  mb  conver¬ 
gence,  temperature  anomalies  at  200, 
500,  850  mb,  and  reduced  IR  cloudiness 
over  the  northwestern  border  of  distur¬ 
bance  suggests  that  large-scale  subsidence 
suppresses  the  convection  and  causes 
warming.  The  large-scale  subsidence 
over  the  central  South  Qiina  Sea  was 
observed  by  Chu  and  Park  (1984)  in 
their  time-mean  meridional  mass  circula¬ 
tion  between  100  and  126*E  for  the 
surge  case  during  9-13  December  1978. 


This  large^cale  thermal  change  seems 
to  mask  any  temperature  change  that 
may  result  from  the  disturbance-scale 
motion. 

One  of  the  basic  differences 
between  the  quasi-stationary  and  west¬ 
ward  propagating  disturbances  is  the 
distribution  of  the  IR  cloudiness.  For 
the  propagating  type,  the  maximum 
cloudiness  occurs  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  the  disturbance  center.  For 
stationary  type,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
maximum  cloudiness  is  found,  in  the 
southwestern  quadrant,  apparently  due 
to  the  differential  friction  effect  of  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Borneo.  The 
weakening  of  the  westward  propagating 
disturbances  (most  of  them  are  not 
influenced  by  surge  in  this  study),  when 
they  move  into  the  South  China  Sea,  is 
evidenced  by  the  40-50%  decrease  of  IR 
cloudiness,  200  mb  divergence  and 
850  mb  vorticity.  It  is  probably  a  result 
of  the  combined  effect  of  the  cold  sea 
surface  over  the  South  China  Sea  and 
the  large-scale  subsidence  from  north. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  the 
response  of  the  synoptic-scale  distur¬ 
bance  and  the  accompanied  convection 
to  the  cold  surge  in  the  South  China  Sea 
region  is  quite  clear.  This  is  an  important 
link  in  the  wintertime  midlatitude- 
tropical  interactions  in  view  of  the 
recent  findings  of  the  planetary-scale 
response  to  the  enhanced  South  China 
Sea  convection  during  the  cold  surge 
(Chang  and  Lau,  1982;  Lau  et  al.,  1983). 
(^ly  some  preliminary  structure  varia¬ 
tions  of  these  equatorial  disturbances 
during  the  winter  monsoon  is  reported 
here.  To  further  study  the  dynamic  and 
thermodynamic  effects  involved  in  these 
disturbances,  quantitative  computations 
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with  better  data,  especially  temperature 
and  humidity  data,  are  required. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Mei-Yu  front  is  a  quasi-stationary  belt  of  heavy  precipitation  imbedded 
in  the  summer  monsoon  trough  over  East  Asis.  This  work  used  a  two 
dimensionai  frontogenesis  model  to  study  the  Mei-Yu  front,  especially  its 
associated  low-level  jet  (LU)  which  often  occurs  during  intense  convection. 
Several  numerical  experiments  were  carried  out  to  simulate  the  quasi-steady 
frontal  structures  in  different  environments.  The  results  resemble  many  observed 
features,  such  as  the  stronger  temperature  and  moisture  gradients  in  the 
midlatitude  fronts  and  the  stronger  horizontal  shear  and  LLJ  in  the  subtropicai 
fronts.  The  UJ  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  subtropical  simulation  when  high 
humidity  arKl  surface  fluxes  are  included.  The  results  further  suggest  that  the  LU 
is  developed  through  the  Coriolis  torque  fr^at  is  exerted  by  the  low-level  poleward 
branch  of  a  "reversed  Hadley  cell"  equatorward  of  the  front.  This  thermally  direct 
cell  is  different  from  the  normal  cross-frontal  secondary  drculation.  Its 
development  depends  on  the  occurrence  of  intense  convection. 
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Generation  of  Internal-  and  External-Mode  Motions  from  Internal  Heating: 
Effects  of  Vertical  Shear  and  Damping 


H.  Um*  andC-P.  Chang 

Deparmtetu  (fMeuomtogy.  Nmai  Postgraduate  School.  Momerey.  CA  93943 
(Minuacripi  nodwed  S  Febniary  I98S,  in  final  lofin  IS  Daoember  I98S) 

ABSTRACT 

Tropical  hating  due  to  latent  hat  ideaM  ha  been  propi^  a  a  wuia  tha  nay  infiuena  midlatitude 
weather  through  teieoonnectioo  patterns.  However,  such  heating  is  usually  internal  (with  the  naximum  in  the 
midtropospheie)  and.  by  itself,  inefficient  in  adtii^  aternal.  barotropic-type  tctponai.  which  aro  neoenary 
for  the  teleoonnection  mechanism.  To  study  this  problem,  a  simple  two-levd  model  is  used  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  vertkal  shea,  diffieientiai  damping  and  the  planetary  boundary  layer  on  the  charactenstics  of  the 
atmospheric  lespona  to  internal  heating. 

All  throe  eSm  are  found  to  enable  a  transfer  of  eimgy  from  the  internal4iode  moiioas,  which  are  directly 
forced  by  the  internal  heating  to  extetnal-niode  motions.  To  generate  external-mode  divergent  motions,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  pbnetary  boundary  layer  or  other  equivalent  effects  that  force  vertical  motion  u  the  bottom 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  effidency  of  generation  increases  with  the  horuontal  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  vertical 
shear  is  normally  the  main  efied  for  generating  external-mode  rotabonal  motioiii.  and  the  efficiency  of  generation 
decreases  with  the  horizontal  scale.  In  addition,  this  efliciency  depends  strong  on  the  rtiatire  vertical  shear 
(vertical  shear  divided  by  vertical-inean  wind).  When  the  relative  vertical  shear  is  greater  than  unity .  the  external 
mode  finally  attains  an  amplitude  larger  than  that  of  the  internal  mode. 

The  solution  of  an  initial-value  proMem  shows  that  in  tropical  regions,  the  procem  of  energy  transfer  from 
internal  to  external-mode  motions  takes  about  two  weeks  to  compleie.  This  rather  slow  rate  of  energy  transfer 
to  external-mode  motions  implies  that  in  a  given  vertical  wind  shear,  the  responses  to  a  tranafent  heati^  lasting 
for  only  a  few  days  will  have  stronger  internal  mode  (more  barodinic)  structure  than  those  to  a  steady-state 
heating 


1.  Introduction 

Several  numerical  studies  (e.g..  Hoskins  and  Karoiy, 
1981 ‘.'Webster,  1981, 1982)  have  modeled  the  tropical- 
midlatitude  teleconnection  patterns  observed  by  Hotel 
and  Wallace  (1981).  In  these  models,  purely  internal 
(zero  at  top  and  bottom  boundary  and  maximum  in 
the  middle  level)  heating  in  the  tropics  was  used  to 
force  prominent  external-mode  Rossby  wave  responses 
whose  influence  covered  a  large  latitudinal  and  longi¬ 
tudinal  span.  The  predicted  structu'e  resembles  the 
observed  teleconnection  patterns.  However,  Lim  and 
Chang  (1983)  pointed  out  that  in  the  absence  of  other 
factors,  it  is  very  difficult  for  internal  heating  to  excite 
directly  external  mode  responses.  A  similar  conclusion 
was  also  implied  in  the  theoretical  analyses  of  Chang 
(1976)  and  Kasahara  (1984)  who  both  found  rather 
small  external  responses  to  internal  heating.  Thus  the 
interpretation  of  the  aforementioned  numerical  studies 
may  need  to  be  reexamined. 
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Based  on  physical  arguments.  Lim  and  Chang  (1983) 
further  pointed  out  that  vertical  mean  wind  shear,  sur¬ 
face  boundary  layer  effects  or  differential  damping  in 
the  vertical,  some  or  all  are  present  in  the  various  nu¬ 
merical  models,  may  be  the  main  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
citation  of  the  extemiu  Rossby  responses  in  these  mod¬ 
els.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  check  these  physical 
arguments  by  carrying  out  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
the  above  faaors  using  a  simple  two-level  model.  In 
section  2.  Lim  and  Chang’s  (1983)  point  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  internal  heating  and  the  external 
mode  response  will  be  reviewed  and  illustrated  with  a 
2()-level  calculation.  In  seaion  3  the  two-level  model 
equations  will  be  presented  and  analyzed  to  offer  some 
insight  on  the  transfer  of  energy  first  from  the  heat 
source  to  the  internal  mode  and  then  to  the  external 
mode.  In  section  4  an  initial-value  problem  of  the 
model  response  to  switch-on  heating  is  solved.  From 
the  solutions  for  the  adjustment  phase,  a  time  scale  for 
the  transfer  of  energy  to  the  external  mode  is  obtained 
in  section  S,  where  the  implications  of  this  time  scale 
for  the  establishment  process  of  the  teleconnection 
patterns  observed  by  Horel  and  Wallace  ( 198 1 )  arc  also 
discussed.  The  conclusions  are  given  in  section  6. 
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2.  IRBlfBrf  Mractwe  of  ataocphcric  mpome  to  inter* 

llrairaiiBoephefic  modd  with  a  constant  mean  wind 
and  ft  constant  damping  coeflteient,  motion  may  be 
lestdvedi  iitto  vertical  eigenmodes  (Matsuno,  1966). 
Linrand  Chang  (1983)  showed  that  in  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  duuacteristks  of  the  response  to  heating 
depend:  very  strongly  on  the  equivalent  depth  of  the 
vertkat  mode  exdt^.  The  external  mode  and  deep 
intenoat  modes  with  the  free  gravity-wave  q)eed  larger 
tfaam  fZh  m  s~'  give  rise  to  '‘barotioiHc”  responses, 
wfaiieshattow  internal  modes  with  the  firm  gravity-wave 
speed! between  30  and  SO  m  s~'  give  rise  to  **baroclinic” 


0 


miey  fiwther  pmnted  out  that,  from  the  vertical  ei- 
gtimmodr,  point  of  view,  an  internal  heating  is  expected 
tO'Oaciee  essentially  only  baroclinic  motions.  This  is 
because  the  amplitude.  A,  of  a  vertical  mode  with  pro¬ 
file  y(p)  excited  by  a  heat  source  Q(p)  is  determined 

by 


Jo  dp  L  Cppa  J 


where  /{,  Cp,  ff,  a>  ue  the  gas  constant,  specific  heat  at 
consiam  pressure,  static  stability  parameter,  and  surface 
presHire,  respectively.  For  the  external  mode  and  deep 
internal  mo^  F(p)  is  nearly  constant  in  the  tropo¬ 
sphere.  If  Q(p)  is  n^igible  above  the  troposphere,  the 
amplitude  is  given  approximately  by 


A  ^ 


RQ(p)ir 

CpPC  Jo 


-ViPo) 


R 

CpPoo{.Po) 


(2(A)). 


Therefore  if  there  is  no  surface  heating,  i.e.,  Q(po) 
^  0.  the  excitation  of  these  large  equivalent  depth 
modes  is  negli^ble. 

To  further  illustrate  this  point,  we  show  in  Fig.  1  the 
vertical  struaures  of  a  deep  internal  mode  which  may 
be  conadered  as  a  near-barotropic  vertical  eigenmode 
and  a  typical  “baroclinic”  vertical  eigenmode  com¬ 
puted  using  a  20-level  model.  Taking  the  equatorial 
tropopaw  to  be  at  about  100  mb.  the  near-barotropic 
mode  with  c  »  164.72  m  s"'  shows  a  nearly  constant 
structure  within  the  troposphere  while  the  baroclinic 
mode  with  c  >  45. 12  m  s~'  shows  a  typical  phase  re¬ 
versal  at  midtroposphere.  Beside  each  of  these  eigen¬ 
modes,  the  special  heating  profile  Q{p)  that  will  excite 
only  that  particular  mode  is  shown.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  near-barotropic  mode  is  forced  mainly  by  strato¬ 
spheric  heating  and  is  insensitive  to  tropospheric  heat¬ 
ing..  A  purely  external  barotropic  mode,  such  as  that 
found  by  Hoskins  and  Karoly  (1981)  and  Webster 
(1981,  1982),  would  be  even  more  insensitive  to  tro¬ 
pospheric  heating.  The  baroclinic  mode,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  forced  by  a  heating  that  has  a  prominent  max¬ 
imum  near  the  midtroposphere.  Therefore,  the  deep 
teleconnection  patterns  prominent  in  the  numerical 


FiC.  I.  (a)  Die  venical  stnicture.  V(p),  of  a  ncar-banHiopic  deep 
internal  mode  with  the  free  gravity-wave  speed  c  ”  164.72  m  (b) 
Die  special  healing  profile,  Qip),  that  excites  only  the  vertical  eigen- 
mode  shown  in  (a),  (c)  and  (d)  Same  as  in  (a)  and  (b).  respectively, 
except  that  they  are  for  a  typical  baroclinic  shallow  internal  mode 
with  c  «  45.12  m  s'*. 


models  cannot  be  considered  to  be  directly  forced  by 
the  prescribed  internal  heating.  Other  factors  must  be 
present  to  transfer  energy  from  the  more  efficiently  ex¬ 
cited  internal,  baroclinic  modes  to  the  barotropic 
modes. 


3.  Model  and  equations 

The  model  for  our  study  is  a  simple  two-level  model 
(Fig.  2)  with  the  zonal  velocity  u,  meridional  velocity 
V.  and  geopotentia)  height  4>  specified  at  250  and  750 
mb.  respectively,  and  the  vertical  pressure  velocity  w 
specified  at  500  and  1000  mb.  At  the  top  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  (p  =  0),  w  is  always  zero.  At  1000  mb.  w  is 
assumed  to  be  forced  by  Ekman  pumping  in  the  plan¬ 
etary  boundary  layer.  All  variables  are  assumed  to  be 
functions  of  x  and  i  only,  so  that  all  n-velocities  are 
associated  with  divergent  motions  and  all  u-velocities 
with  rotational  motions. 

The  equations  describing  the  motions  are 
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FlC.  2.  Stnictiuc  of  the  ample  two-levd  model  uMd  in  this  study. 


du,  .  ,,  dMi  ,  Uj-  Ui 

+  l/i  —  +  W|  — - - 

dt  dx  Ap 


=  >i 


^“3  .  rr  ^“3  .  ~  ^1  ^3 
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dt  dx  Ap 


dvi  dt), 

-T  Ut  *7” 

dt  dx 


-fuy  -  D,t),, 


|^.+  t/2£0-  +  *0--/(£/3-J/|) 


^  /?Ap  _ 

+  Ap02<»2  = - C2. 

CpPl 


^  +  ^  =  0, 

dx  "Ap  dx  AJ3 

/ry^dl)3 

«l  =  J  (6«2  -  «4).  “3  “  I  («4  +  2w2), 


t/2  =  5(t/3+  t/,) 


Here  subscripts  1.  2,  3,  4  denote  values  at  250,  500, 
750  and  1000  mb,  respectively;  D,,  Dy  and  v  are  the 
linear  frictional  coefficients  at  levels  1  and  3  and  within 
the  surface  boundary  layer, « is  the  Newtonian  cooling 
constant;  /,  g,  po,  and  02  are  the  Coriolis  parameter, 
gravitational  acceleration,  density  of  air  in  the  surface 
boundary  layer,  and  the  static  stability  parameter,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  mean  zonal  wind  V  is  assumed  to  vary 
linearly  with  p.  The  values  w, ,  my  are  determined  from 
W2,  W4  assuming  that  w  is  a  quadratic  function  of  p. 


In  the  simple  case  of  no  mean-wind  shear  (£/|  >  Uy), 
equal  damping  coefficients  (2),  ~  Dy  k),  and  rigid- 
lid  lower  boundary  condition  (<1)4  0),  the  model 

equations  may  be  separated  into  two  vertical  modes: 

(i)  an  external  mode  with  free  gravity-wave  qieed 
c— *  00  and  flow  variables  «+  =  M3  +  i),,  =  ^3  +  0,; 

<ii)  an  internal  mode  with  c  65  m  s~'  and  flow 
variables  u--Uy  —  u,,  »_  «=  03  —  “  ^3  -  ^1. 

In  the  presence  of  a  mean  wind  shear,  differential 
damping,  or  surface  boundary  layer,  Eq.  ( 1 )  is  no  longer 
separable  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  external  mode  and 
the  internal  mode  no  longer  exist  as  eigenmodes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  concept  of  vertical  eigenmode  is  still  very  use¬ 
ful  for  a  physical  understanding  of  the  mathematical 
solutions  and  for  interpretation  of  observed  atmo¬ 
spheric  motion.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  success 
of  the  normal  mode  initialization  techniques  used  in 
numerical  weather  prediction.  We  may  also  draw  an 
analogy  from  the  common  linear  studies  where  advec- 
tion  terms  such  as  ttduldx  are  neglected.  All  the  fiee- 
wave  modes  of  such  linear  analyses  become  similarly 
nonexistent  as  soon  as  the  advection  terms  are  restored. 
However,  except  in  some  fully  nonlinear  motions  such 
as  solitons  and  hydraulic  jumps,  the  concept  of  linear 
free-wave  modes  remains  useful  in  the  analysis  and 
description  of  motions.  The  nonlinear  effect  of  the  ad¬ 
vection  terms  may  be  regarded  as  interaction  mecha¬ 
nisms  through  which  the  linear  wave  modes  exchange 
energy.  In  this  study,  we  shall  use  the  concept  of  vertical 
eigenmodes  in  a  similar  manner  and  regard  wind  shear, 
differential  damping,  etc.,  as  effects  through  which  ver¬ 
tical  eigenmodes  exchange  energy. 

Therefore,  in  terms  of  the  external-  and  internal- 
mode  flow  variables,  ( 1 )  may  be  rewritten  as  two  groups 
of  equations.  The  first  group,  which  describes  the 
changes  of  the  external  mode,  is 

\dl  dx  )  dx  2 

/  ^  \  3  AC/  1  AC.^ 


+  U2-  + 


+/«+ 


The  second  group,  which  describes  the  change  of  the 
internal  mode,  is 
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In  both  (2a)  and  (2b), 

t/2  =  (t/3  +  t/,)/2.  AU^Ui-Ui, 
Di  -  (Dj  +  t),)/2.  AD  =  D3-D,. 


upper  level  and  a  convergent  flow  at  the  lower  level. 
Tliis  intemal*mode  divergent  flow  shows  up  in  u.  and 
<i>2.  The  u-  flow  gives  rise  to  a  stretching  of  the  lower 
atmospheric  column  and  a  compression  of  the  upper 
atmosphoic  column.  Conservation  of  potential  vor- 
tidty  imjiflies  that  an  internal-mode  rotational  flow  (v.) 
is  generated.  At  the  same  time,  the  vorticity  field  of 
this  internal-mode  rotational  flow  induces  a  vertical 
motion  (W4)  at  the  top  of  the  planetary  boundary  layer 
through  the  Ekman  pumping  effect. 

The  external-mode  divergent  flow  (u>)  obtains  en¬ 
ergy  from  the  internal-mode  divergent  flow  through 
the  action  of  wind  shear  and  differential  damping  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  also  directly  forced  by  the  lower-boundary 
vertical  motion  (<<>4).  The  external-mode  rotational  flow 
(V4.)  finally  receives  energy  from  the  internal-mode  ro¬ 
tational  flow  through  the  action  of  wind  shear  and  dif¬ 
ferential  damping  effects  and  also  from  the  external- 
mode  divergent  flow  through  the  stretching  eflea.  An 
analogy  of  the  last  step  may  be  drawn  from  the  familiar 
two-level  quasi-geostropic  model  where  advection  of 
the  internal  baroclinic  vorticity  by  the  mean  thermal 
wind  will  cause  a  change  of  the  barotropic  component 
of  the  vorticity. 


When  mean  wind  shear,  differential  damping,  and 
surface  forcing  are  absent  (i.e.,  AU  *  0,  AD  »  0,  U4 
=  0),  (2a)  and  (2b)  become  decoupled.  An  internal 
heating  represented  by  Qj  clearly  can  only  force  a  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  internal  mode.  On  the  other  hand,  (2a) 
shows  that  if  any  of  these  effects  is  present,  an  external 
mode  response  is  excited.  The  external  mode  response 
may  be  excited  directly  by  surface  forcing  («tf4)  or  may 
gain  energy  fiom  the  internal  mode  through  wind  shear 
or  differential-damping  effects.  The  complete  path  of 
energy  flow  from  the  heat  source  to  the  external  mode 
may  te  summarized  in  Fig.  3. 

Beginning  from  Q2  in  Fig.  3  the  heating  of  an  at- 
mo^heric  column  at  its  midlevel  increases  its  thick¬ 
ness,  .  which  in  turn  leads  to  a  divergent  flow  at  the 


4.  Solutions  for  a  switch-on  heating  function 

We  shall  specify  a  switch-on  heating  function  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Qiix,  t)  * 


Q(x)ll  -  e-n 

:o. 


for  /  >  0 
for  t<0’ 


and  obtain  solutions  for  ( 1 )  with  the  atmosphere  start¬ 
ing  from  an  initial  state  of  no  perturbation. 

Carrying  out  a  Laplace  transformation  with  respect 
to  l: 

(')  =  /*?-"(  )dt, 

Jo 

and  considering  only  one  wave  component  ( 1 )  is 
reduced  to 


hMtliit  tncrMtf  0f  of 


FKi.  3.  Schematic  diasram  of  the  transfer  of  energy  from  heating 
to  internal  mode  to  external  mode. 
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v'tioe  Sf,J  ■  1,  2.  3, 4,  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 
ohiaiiied  by  setting  the  determinant  of  the  oodflkient 
matrix  of  (3)  equal  to  zero.  The  solutions  (4a-d)  consist 
of  terms  representing  steady*8tate  responses,  transient 
responses  terms),  and  wave  responses  (e**  terms). 

In  general,  Sj  are  complex.  Most  wave  responses  have 
Re(s^)  <  0  and  the  wave  amplitudes  are  damped  with 
time.  However,  when  the  vertical  wind  shear  is  strong 
enough,  there  ,  also  exist  wave  reaponsre  with  Re(s^) 
>  0.  These  represent  the  unstable  baroclinic  waves  ob¬ 
served  in  the  midlatitudes. 

Consistent  with  our  discussion  of  energy  transfer 
mechanisms  based  on  (2a)  and  (2b),  solution  (4)  shows 
that  while  the  internal  mode  components  u-  and  c. 
depend  on  mean  flow  parameters  such  as  f/| ,  C/2  and 
C/j,  the  external  mode  components  tu  and  v+  contain 
fectors  fa  and  {UcAU  -  AD  -  fa),  respectively.  The 
magnitiKte  of  the  external  mode  therefore  increases 
approximately  linearly  with  the  mean-wind  shear,  the 
boundary  layer  Ekman-pumping  effect,  and  the  differ¬ 
ential  damping  between  the  vertical  levels.  This  con- 
dusion  is  >«lid  irrespective  of  the  existence  of  unstable 
baroclinic  wave  re^nses. 

In  the  tropical  region,  no  unstable  baroclinic  wave 
response  exists  for  moderate  values  of  wind  shear.  After 
sufficiently  long  time,  the  solutions  converge  to  a 
steady-state  response.  The  amiditude  of  the  external 
and  the  internal  mode  velodty  components  of  the 
steady-state  response  are  in  the  following  proportions: 

-  Dj  ,  (5a) 

v^.v-  -  (ikAU  -  AD  -fa):{ikUj  +  Dj  +fa).  (5b) 

Equation  (5a)  shows  that  when  there  is  no  lower 
boundary  layer  (i.e,  a  «■  0),  U4.  vanishes.  Since  u  is  the 
divergent  flow  component,  we  see  that  exdtation  of 
the  external-mode  divergent  flow  requires  some  mech¬ 
anism  to  force  vertical  motion  at  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  atmosphere.  Unless  the  km-level  mean  wind, 
(/),  is  very  weak,  there  is  also  a  scale  dependence  with 
the  exdtation  of  the  long-wave  divergent  motion  being 
more  efficient  On  the  other  hand,  (5b)  shows  that  the 
external-mode  rotatiorul  flow  component  v^.  is  always 
exdted  when  a  wind  shear,  differential  damping,  or  a 
lower  boundary  layer  is  present  Of  the  three  effects, 
we  may  expect  AD  to  be  normally  very  small,  and  a 
calculation  will  readily  show  that  except  for  very  long 
planetary-scale  waves,  the  wind  shear  effect  dominates 
over  the  boundary  layer  effect.  As  a  consequence,  for 
the  external-mode  rotational  motions,  shorter  waves 
are  more  efficiently  generated.  This  scale  dependence 
is  more  prominent  as  the  vertically  avera^  mean 
wind,  1/2.  becomes  smaller.  In  such  a  case  the  exdtation 
is  in  general  more  efficient  with  the  shorter-scale  waves 
converting  almost  all  of,  their  heat-generated  energy 
into  external  modes.  For  a  stronger  I/2,  v,.:v.  ~  AU/ 


1/2.  vriiidi  means  the  excitation  efiicieiicy  is  determined 
almost  entirdy  by  the  relative  wind  shear  (AU/U^  with 
very  little  scale  dependence.  These  results  can  clearly 
be  seen  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  Figure  4  shows  the  magnitude 
of  the  ratio  of  v^:v.  as  a  fiinction  of  U2  and  zonal 
wavenumber,  with  AD  ■  0,  Z)2  *  1.16  X  10“*  s"‘,  po 
■  1.17  kg  m“*,  t/  “  5  m*  s"'  (these  values  show  that 
the  fa  terms  are  basically  inconsequential  in  generating 
the  external-mode  rotational  motions),  for  AU  -5m 
s~'.  Figure  5  shows  the  same  magnitude  as  a  ftinction 
of  C/2  and  AU  for  zonal  wavenumber  six.  Here  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  line  of  -  1  is  very  close  to  the 
line  of  AUlUi  -  1,  so  that,  to  a  first  order  approxi¬ 
mation,  exdtation  of  the  external-mode  rotational 
motions  exceeds  that  of  the  internal-mode  rotational 
motioru  if  AU  >  C/2. 

Equation  (5b)  idso  indicates  that  v^.  and  v.  will  be 
mote  in  phare  when  U2  is  large,  espedally  for  shorter 
waves.  This  means  the  upper-level  vortidty  patterns  of 
the  two  modes  will  be  in  phase.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  C/2  is  small  and  especially  for  planetary-scale 
waves,  the  external-mode  rotational  flow  wiU  be  closer 
to  90**  out  of  phase  from  the  internal-mode  rotational 
flow.  The  phare  relationship  between  and  v.  for  the 
same  parameter  values  as  those  used  in  Fig.  4  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  Since  in  the  tropical  Padfic  during  northern 
winter  the  typical  mean  wind  is  weak  westerly  in  the 
upper  tropo^here  and  weak  easterly  in  the  lower  tro¬ 
posphere  (i.e.,  AU  <  0,  C/2  0),  we  may  expect  a  large- 

scale  beat  source  to  exdte  an  external-mode  response 
with  its  vortidty  field  shifted  westward  by  about  a  4S'’- 
90°  phase  difference  firom  that  of  the  internal  mode 
response. 


|v.^/v.|,  AU-5m/s 


S 


FK.  4.  MaRniiiKle  of  the  ratio  of  extenial-mode  rotational  velocity. 
V,.  and  the  intemai-niode  rotational  velocity,  v..  as  a  function  of 
the  venical-inean  wind  L'l,  and  zonal  wavenumber  S.S^ak  where 
a  is  the  radius  of  the  earth.  The  vertical  shear  (At/)  is  S  m  s'*. 
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|V*/V.|,S  =  6 


Fic.  3.  As  in  Fig.  4  except  s$  a  function  of  Vt  and 
At/  for  zonal  wavenumber  5  ••  6. 


5.  Transfer  of  energy  from  the  internal  mode  to  the 
external  mode 

In  this  section  some  specific  examples  of  solutions 
(4a-d)  are  evaluated  to  highlight  the  process  of  enei^ 
transfer  between  the  vertical  eigenmodes.  While  mid* 
latitude  atmospheric  motions  are  dominated  by  baro- 
clinic  processes,  the  response  to  latent  heat  forcing  ap* 
pears  to  give  an  adequate  account  for  numy  important 
tropical  flow  patterns.  We  shall  therefore  adopt  for  our 
calculations  the  following  parameter  values  which  are 
appropriate  for  tropical  regions: 

/=  2.5  X  10-’  s'*. 

ffz  *-2.78  X  10-*  kg-^  m^  s^. 

■=  5  m^  sm”‘, 

Po  *  1.17  kgm■^ 
g  “  9.8  m  s*^, 

Di  -  £>3  -  *  -  1.16  X  IO-‘s-'  (i.e.,  1/10  day''). 

The  heating  function  Q(x)  is  chosen  to  have  a  Gauv 
Sian  profile  with  a  half-width  equal  to  2.5°  latitude. 
The  e-folding  time  scale  r  is  specified  to  be  one  day. 

To  highlight  the  energy  transfer  between  the  vertical 
eigenmodes,  we  split  the  total  kinetic  energy  E,  into 
two  parts,  £,  due  to  the  external  mode  motion  and  £, 
due  to  the  internal  mode  motion: 

*  Jo  ^  (M|^  +  f  1^  +  +  Vy^)dx, 

=  f  j  +  v^^)dx  +  f  7  {uJ  +  vJ)dx, 

=  +  e;? 


the  x-domain  being  taken  to  be  cyclic  with  a  cycle 
length  L  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Figure  7  shows  the  evolution  of  the  ratio  ExIE,  for 
two  mean-flow  structures:  (a)  a  westerly  C/|  overiies  ah 
easterly  Uy  with  Vi  ^  -Wy  and  (b)  an  easterly  f/|  and 
Uy  with  V\  *  iUy.  The  (a)  cases  are  more  typi<^  of 
the  vertical  wind  shear  during  northern  winter  when 
teleconnection  patterns  are  often  observed.  The  rise  of 
the  heating  function  is  shown  in  (c).  The  three  curves 
in  each  of  (a)  and  (b)  are  for  values  of  AU  -  20,  10, 
and  5  m  s~',  respectively. 

We  note  that  Ex/E,  rises  gradually  from  zero,  indi¬ 
cating  negligible  external  mode  motions  just  after  the 
heating  is  switched  on.  The  curves  for  the  two  smaller 
values  of  AU  show  that  £x/E,  has  a  growth  time  scale 
of  about  one  week  during  the  near-exponential  increase 
period,  and  takes  about  two  weeks  to  reach  its  steady- 
state  value. 

The  curves  for  AU  =  20  m  s~'  show  signs  of  baro- 
clinic  instability.  In  (b),  a  sinusoidal  variation  becomes 
prominent  after  about  day  15.  In  (a),  the  instability  is 
mild  and  is  detectable  only  in  a  slight  steepening  of  the 
curve  after  Day  24.  Notwithstanding  baitxrlinic  insta¬ 
bility,  the  Ex/E,  curves  exhibit  a  growth  similar  to  those 
of  smaller  U  for  the  period  before  the  baroclinic  waves 
develop  to  large  amplitude. 

This  result  supports  our  physical  argument  that  in¬ 
ternal  heating  Erectly  forces  mainly  internal-mode 
motions.  The  presence  of  wind  shear,  differentia] 
damping,  or  lower  boundary  layer  then  enables  a 
transfer  of  the  internal  mode  energy  to  the  external 
mode.  Even  though  the  heating  is  switched  on  with  a 
time  scale  of  one  day,  the  process  of  completing  the 
energy  transfer  from  the  internal  mode  to  the  external 
mode  has  a  much  longer  time  scale  of  about  two  weeks. 
This  means  that  for  short  transient  forcings  that  last 


Phase  angle,  AU  =  5 m/s 


S 


Fig.  6.  As  in  Fig.  4  except  for  the  phase  difference  (dtgreei  between 
V,  and  V- .  Positive  values  indicate  v.  is  shifted  to  the  west  of  v- . 
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Flo.  7.  Tlw  evohiliaa  of  the  nbo  of  the  extemaMoode  kioetk  eoetiy,  £..  to  the  total  kinetic 
enefgy,  £«,  of  the  atmoephenc  re^wee  to  a  ewiidv^B  mtenai  heahin  ftinction,  Qz. 


2)  To  foice  extenial-mode  divalent  flow,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  mechanism  to  force  a  vertical  motion 
at  the  lower  boundary  of  the  atmosphere.  This  mech¬ 
anism  was  provided  by  Ekman  pumping  in  our  anai- 
]ws.  However.  Lim  and  Chang  (1983)  showed  by  ver¬ 
tical  eigenmode  argument  that  sur&ce  heating  may  be 
just  as  effective. 

3)  External-mode  rotational  motions  are  generated 
when  vertical  wind  shear,  differential  damping,  or  lower 
boundary  layer  is  present.  Of  the  three  effects,  we  may 
expect  the  differential  damping  to  be  negligible  (AD 
•B  0)  under  normal  circumstances,  in  the  tropics,  the 
boundary-layer  effect  is  also  small  compared  with  the 
wind  shear  effect  except  for  very  long  wavelength 
(wavenumber  one  or  two)  responses.  We  may  therefore 
state  that  external-mode  rotational  motions  are  mainly 
generated  through  the  vertical  wind  shear  effect.  The 
physical  mechanism  involved  is  essentially  the  differ¬ 
ential  vorticity  advection  effect  discussed  in  Lim  and 
Chang  (1983). 


for,  ay,  ka  than  three  days,  the  wind  riiear,  diOerential 
damping,  and  lower  botuidary  layer  efiects  are  rather 
ineffective  in  forcing  the  external  mode.  Atmospheric 
respona  to  transient  forcings  may  therefore  exhibit 
even  stfonger  internal-mode  characteristics  (i.e.,  baro- 
dinic  in  structure)  than  one  would  infer  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  mean  winds  alone. 

6.  Dkcaaeion  aad  coadushas 

Our  aiuUysis  of  the  response  of  a  simple  two-level 
model  to  an  internal  heating  allows  us  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions; 

t )  Internal  heating  directly  forces  mainly  internal¬ 
mode  (baroclinic)  motions.  Vertical  shear  in  the  mean 
wind,  differential  damping  between  the  vertical  levels, 
and  Ekman  pumping  in  the  planetary  boundary  layer 
serve  as  mechanisms  through  which  the  energy  of  in¬ 
ternal-mode  motions  is  transferred  to  external-mr  Je 
(barotropic)  motioru.  T}iis  conclusion  is  in  agreement 
with  Lim  and  Chang  (1983). 
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4)  The  effidency  of  fenentiiig  the  external*mode 
responaes  increases  with  horizontal  wavelength  for  di> 
veigent  motions  and  decreases  with  horizontal  wave¬ 
length  for  rotational  motions. 

5)  For  rotational  motions  this  efficiency  also  de¬ 
pends  strongly  on  the  relative  vertical  shear.  For  most 
relevant  parameter  ranges,  the  response  amplitudes  of 
the  two  modes  are  about  equal  if  AC//f/  «  1,  and  the 
external-mode  amplitude  becomes  larger  if  ^UfU 
>  1.  The  two  modes  are  nearly  in  phase  for  stronger 
mean  winds  and  shorter  waves,  and  nearly  90“  out  of 
phase  for  weaker  mean  winds  and  longer  waves. 

6)  The  process  of  energy  transfer  from  internal- 
mode  motions  to  external-mode  motions  has  a  growth 
time  scale  of  about  one  week  and  takes  about  two  weeks 
to  reach  a  steady  sute. 

Based  on  these  conclusions,  we  may  make  some 
conjectures  that  may  have  important  implications. 
FitsL  we  note  that  for  transient  heat  sources  that  last 
for  only  a  few  days,  the  energy  transfer  mechanism 
may  be  ineffixtive.  Responses  to  transient  forcings  may 
the^ore  be  more  baro^nic  than  one  would  infer  from 
the  vertical  mean  wind  profile  alone. 

Second,  this  energy  transfer  time  scale  may  also  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  establishment  time  scale  of 
the  teleconnection  patterns  observed  by  Hotel  and 
Wallace  (1981).  The  esublishment  protxss  of  telecon¬ 
nection  patterns  may  be  conceptually  divided  into  two 
phases:  a  phase  of  energy  tranter  from  internal-mode 
motions  forced  directly  by  heating  to  external-mode 
motions,  followed  by  a  phase  of  the  propagation  of  the 
external-mode  motions  to  higher  latitudes.  The  latter 
phase  proceeds  with  a  typical  meridioiul  group  velocity 
of  about  15  m  s~'  (Lau  and  Lim.  1984)  and  hence  will 
take  about  five  days.  The  total  establishment  time  for 
the  telcconneaion  patterns  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  be  about  20  days,  most  of  the  time  being  required 
to  effect  the  transfer  of  energy  from  the  internal  mode 
to  the  external  mode.  For  a  winter  season  with  a  sea 
surface  temperature  (SST)  anomaly  forcing  lasting  two 
to  three  months,  we  may  expect  steady-sute  telecon¬ 
nection  patterns  to  develop  and  persist  as  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  atmospheric  circulation.  On  the  other 
hand,  depending  mainly  on  the  vertical  shear,  if  the 
forcing  lasts  for  less  than  one  month  teleconnection 
patterns  may  make  only  a  brief  and  relatively  weak 
appearance. 

Another  possible  implication  of  our  results  is  in  the 
area  of  medium-range  numerical  weather  prediction. 
Parameterization  of  cumulus  conveaion.  especially  in 
the  tropics,  has  often  been  considered  as  an  area  of 
significant  problems  which  may  contribute  to  large  er¬ 
rors  in  the  forecast  of  midlatitude  deep  planetary-scale 
waves.  Our  resulu  on  the  efficiency  and  the  time  scale 
of  the  generation  of  external-mode  rotational  motions 
suggest  that  the  errors  due  to  improper  cumulus  heat¬ 
ing,  which  is  bmically  internal,  may  be  not  as  significant 


and  would  depend  on  the  relative  vertical  shear  of  the 
basic  flow. 

The  above  conclusions  and  conjectures  are  based  on 
the  results  of  a  simple  two-level  model.  Their  appli¬ 
cability  to  multilevel  numerical  models  and  the  real 
atmosphere  needs  to  be  further  investigated. 

For  numerical  modek  with  a  rigid-lid  upper  bound¬ 
ary,  the  conclusions  may  be  expected  to  be  qualitatively 
correct  As  demonstrate  by  the  success  of  the  normal- 
mode  initialization  schemes  in  numerical  weather  pre-'. 
diction,  motions  in  such  modek  can  be  adequately' 
represented  in  terms  of  vertical  normal  modes.  Our 
arguments  about  the  response  amplitudes  of  the  various 
modes  rentains  valid  and  an  internal  heating  will  be 
much  more  efficient  in  directly  forcing  the  internal 
modes  than  the  external  mode.  Wind  shear  and  other 
effects  will  again  help  to  transfer  energy  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  modes  to  the  external  modes.  However,  the  en¬ 
ergy  transfer  rate  and  efficiency  have  to  be  recomputed. 
If  no  significant  difference  from  the  two-level  model 
values  k  found,  then  our  conclusions  and  conjectures 
will  be  applicable  to  such  multilevel  modek. 

The  use  of  an  y^plane  rather  than  a  )S-plane  or  a 
global  model  does  not  affect  our  discussion  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  modes  and  energy  transfer  among  them.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  structures  of  the  vertical  modes 
depend  only  on  the  mean-state  temperature  profile  and 
not  at  all  on  the  geometry  of  the  model.  Our  results 
pve  basically  the  partition  of  energy  between  the  ver¬ 
tical  modes  in  response  to  a  tropical  forcing,  and  the 
results  are  not  expected  to  change  qualitatively  when 
the  geometry  of  the  model  is  changed.  It  is  obvious 
that  horizontal  propagation  of  the  response  cannot  be 
discussed  in  an i^plane  model.  However,  in  the  context 
of  linear  modek.  we  may  still  apply  our  results  to  a 
discussion  of  the  qualitative  characteristics  of  response 
on  a  globe  by  associating  a  correct  relative  amplitude 
with  each  of  the  corresponding  global  vertical  modes. 

For  more  “realistic"  modek  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
upper  rigid-lid  condition  k  replaced  by  a  radiation 
condition.  With  the  extension  of  the  upper  boundary 
to  infinity,  the  internal  modes  merge  into  a  continuous 
spearum.  However,  this  change  in  the  mathemaucal 
representation  would  not  by  itself  lead  to  a  qualiutive 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  response.  The  solution 
in  the  region  of  a  synoptic  scale  forcing  is  still  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  particular  integral  which  has  a  distina 
baroclinic  structure  of  the  internal  modes.  Diff  erences 
in  the  far  field  response  may  appear  as  some  of  the 
motion  may  now  propagate  upward  instead  of  hori- 
zonully  away  from  the  forcing.  The  degree  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  may  be  expected  to  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the 
energy  propagated  upward  to  the  total  of  the  energy 
propagated  horizonully  and  dissipated  by  damping  ef^- 
fects.  When  this  ratio  is  large,  significant  differences  in 
the  results  of  rigid-lid  and  radiation  condition  models 
may  be  expected.  Whereas  when  this  ratio  is  small,  the 
differences  may  be  expected  to  be  insignificant.  How- 
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epcnitbwdl  known  that  in  the  presence  of  a  veitical 
wind ’shear,  vertical  propagation  is  often  severriy  re* 
strictret  by  the  critkid  level  effect  This  implies  that 
whew  the.  external  mode  response  is  expected  to  have 
alaigpnmplitiide,  its  horizontal  propagation  behavior 
is  prohaHy-not  seriously  affected  by  the  vertical  prop- 
agatiao  effect.  This  fortunate  coincidence  suggi^  that 
resultAobtained  with  rigid-lid  models,  which  include 
pnetieally  aO  numerical-model  studies  of  teleconnec- 
tkm  patterns  carried  out  so  fer,  are  probably  applicable 
totherealiadnaspbere  despite  the  l^k  of  a  mechanism 
fdrupwavd  energy  propagation.  Nevertheless,  this  im- 
pnrtant  issue  requires  a  careful  investigation  which  has 
yiBCia'becBiied  out 
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ABSTRACT 

A  two-acateeapanaioB  technique  knaed  to  study  the  baredopicinatabilityofbaiicflowa  with  alow  stieamwiie 
filiation.  DiMuhnnoes  in  nonpaialld  flow  poeeeis  propertiei  that  difler  from  those  calnilated  from  penlld 
flow  theoty.  The  difiB«ice.sifakh  is  ohtaiiied  at  higher  Pries  in  the  patameiei  that  measuiea  the  nonparalleiitm. 
depends  on  the  fifst  derivative  of  the  paralld  flow  propeities  with  respect  to  the  streamwise  direction.  This 
higlitt  ofder  oorrection  drifts  the  spatial  growth  rate  proto  for  the  oonpniaUel  flow  downstream  relative  to  the 
spniial  growth  rate  proto  tor  paiallel  flow.  Theae  resuhs  are  oomparri  with  a  previous  nuir.ctkal  study  by 
Tupaz.  Wahams  and  Chang,  and  tome  of  their  oondustons  are  modified. 

Physically,  the  diflerenoe  in  the  spatial  instability  for  parallel  and  nonpanllel  flow  is  subject  to  two  combined 
efleets.  The  fint  is  the  lag  eflect  discussed  by  Tupnz  et  al..  which  causes  the  disturbance  structure  to  lag  the 
paiallel^ow  solution  structure  in  lagiont  where  the  mean  flow  changes  rapidly  downstream.  This  causes  the 
downstream  shifting  of  the  nonparallel  growth  rate  proto.  The  second  is  related  to  the  phase  speed  difference 
between  the  parallel  and  nonparallel  flows.  If  the  disturbance  ptopngates  frster  than  predicted  by  the  parallel 
flow  theory,  the  local  spatial  growth  rate  will  be  smaller  than  that  calculated  by  the  parallel  flow  and  vice  versa. 


1.  latradacXiMi  wise  changes  in  the  mean  flow.  (Their  time  variation 

is  periodic.)  If  the  temporal  instability  approach  is  used, 
Barotropic  and  baroclinic  instabilities  that  are  char-  cyclic  boundary  conditions  are  required  and  a  single 
acterized  by  horizontal  shear  and  vertical  shear,  re-  temporal  growth  rate  is  obtained.  In  order  to  get  the 
specdvdy,  are  the  principal  instabilities  of  large-scale  effects  of  streamwise  mean  flow  variations,  the  stream- 
atmospheric  flows.  Conventionidly,  the  instability  of  a  wise  variations  in  the  eigensolution  must  be  analyzed, 
sheared  flow  is  studied  by  assuming  that  the  mean  flow  With  the  spatial  growth  approach,  variations  in  spatial 
is  uniform  (parallel)  in  the  streamwise  direction.  YeL  growth  rate  can  be  directly  related  to  variations  in  the 
in  reality  the  mean  flows  are  fiequently  nonparallel,  mean  flow.  The  amplifying  modes  have  been  regarded 
An  Example  is  the  subtropical  jet  stream,  which  has  since  the  early  1960s  as  physically  superior  to  unstable 
much  stronger  barodinic  shear  near  Japan  and  much  modes  in  des^bing  the  shw  instabilities.  For  example, 
weaker  shear  to  the  west  and  east  (KrisbrirunurtL  1961).  the  eigenvalue  problem  solved  for  amplifying  waves  in 
It  is  common  to  predict  the  linear  growth  rate  of  the  a  shear  flow  by  Micbalke  (1965)  gave  better  agreement 
synoptic  scale  waves  based  on  the  temporal  instability  with  experimental  observations.  Later,  this  approach 
of  the  parallel  flow  without  considering  the  influence  was  successfully  extended  to  strong  nonlinear  devel- 
of  the  streamwise  variation.  Therefore,  the  legioiu  with  opments.  A  discussion  of  relevant  literature  can  be 
strongest  shear  are  expected  to  be  the  most  unsuble  found  in  Merkine  (1977). 

and  to  be  the  most  fovoraMe  places  for  the  disturbances  TWC  used  a  numerical  model  to  study  the  nonpar- 
to  grow.  However,  if  the  disturbances  propagate  with  allel  linear  barotropic  insubility.  The  basic  flow  was  a 
a  relatively  fast  speed,  the  local  instability  may  not  be  Bickley  jet  that  roughly  simulates  the  easterly  jet  ob- 
achieved  as  the  disturbances  propagate  throu^  a  spa-  served  south  of  the  Tibetan  high  near  200  mb  during 
tiallyvaryingmeanflow.  Tupazetal.  (1978;herea^  Northern  Hemispheric  summer.  Two  major  results 
referred  to  as  TWC)  and  Williams  et  al.  (1984)  found  were  obtained  by  them.  First,  it  was  found  that  the 
the  spatial-growth  approach  to  be  very  attractive  for  maximum  spatial  growth  rate  for  nonparallel  flow  was 
the  study  of  bruotropic  jets  with  streamwise  variation,  about  25%  larger  than  that  calculated  from  the  parallel 
With  this  approach  it  is  assumed  that  a  train  of  waves  flow  theory.  Second,  the  location  of  the  maximum 
of  constant  amplitude  move  into  the  region  of  interest  growth  rate  region  was  shifted  downstream  from  where 
from  the  upstream  side.  This  is  equivalent  to  having  a  the  parallel  flow  predicted  the  local  maximum.  This 
periodic  forcing  on  the  upwind  boundary  as  was  em-  downstream  shifting  corresponds  to  the  lag  of  the  spa- 
ployed  by  TWC.  As  the  waves  move  into  the  region  of  tial  structure  of  the  disturbance  in  nonparallel  flow  that 
interest  they  gsow  spatially  in  response  to  the  stream-  was  discussed  by  TWC.  The  maximum  of  the  wave- 
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packet  is  fiiither  shifted  downstream  of  the  masimum 
shear  region  where  the  spatial  growth  fate  vanishes.  In 
a  siinilar  numerical  study  for  weakly  nonpaiallel  boro- 
tropic  flow  with  a  localized  potential  voiticity  source, 
Merkiiie  and  Balgovind  (1983)  also  observed  the 
downstream  shifting  of  the  maximum  wavepacket 

From  observations,  the  variation  of  the  basic  flow 
in  the  streamwise  dire^on  is  usually  mudi  slower  than 
the  variation  in  the  cross  current  direction.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  variation  of  the  basic  flow  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  into  different  scales  in  space  so  that  an  analytical 
formulation  will  be  tractable.  The  purpose  of  the  |»es- 
ent  study  is  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  downstream 
variation  of  a  jet  on  its  stability  properties  using  a  mul¬ 
tipie-scale  expansion  technique.  Benney  and  Rosenblat 
( 1964)  developed  the  procedure  for  the  analytical  for¬ 
mulation  for  the  stability  of  spatially  varying  and  time- 
dependent  flows,  and  a  similar  approach  was  used  by 
Di^n  (1974)  for  several  model  studies.  Their  ideas 
and  those  of  Nayfeh  et  al.  (1974)  and  Saric  and  Nayfeh 
(1973)  will  be  u^  in  the  present  study. 

The  basic  model  is  described  in  section  2.  and  the 
mathematical  formulations  for  the  multiple-scale  ex¬ 
pansion  are  developed  in  section  3.  In  section  4,  the 
relationship  between  temporal  and  spatial  growth  rate 
is  discussed  and  some  of  the  conclusions  from  TWC 
are  modified.  The  results  are  presented  in  section  3. 
Section  6  contains  the  concluding  remarks. 

2.  The  model 

The  model  treats  the  barotropic  instability  of  a  zonal 
jet  confined  within  a  channel  in  the  east-west  direction. 
As  in  TWC,  the  nondiveigent  barotropic  vorticity 
equation  is  used.  In  a  linearized  nondimensional  form, 
this  equation  can  be  written  as 

d  ,  d  ,  d  ,  M'  d  ,~ 

dt  ^  dydx  ^  dxdy  ^  dy  dx  ^ 

d4>'  d  M' 

+  <2.1) 

ax  dy  dx 

where  and  ^  are  the  disturbance  and  basic  sute 
streamfunctions.  respectively,  and  the  nondiveigent 
velocity  components  are 


t/*  - 


The  north  and  south  boundaries  are  placed  at 
y^  ±Y,  where  the  disturbance  streamfunction  }^'  van¬ 
ishes,  i.e., 

=  0.  y  =  ±y.  (2.3) 

The  following  relate  the  nondimensional  and  dimen¬ 
sional  (denoted  by  an  asterisk)  forms  of  the  variables: 


d^' 

d  V  ’ 

’’  dx 

17=^ 

dy  ' 

dx 

X*  “  Dx 
y*^Dy 
U*  =  U^U 


X*  =  —2!!  X 
^  D  ^ 

»  DU^i  . 

Since  we  are  considering  basic  flow  whose  streamwise 
variation  is  slow  compared  to  its  variation  in  the  cross- 
stream  direction,  a  small  parameter  <  is  defined  as  the 
ratio  between  the  characteristic  length  scale  of  the  basic 
flow  in  the  cross-stream  (y)  direction,  D,  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  length  scale  in  the  streamwise  (x)  direction, 
L: 

t  =  (2.3) 

This  allows  us  to  introduce  a  slow  scale  in  the  x-direc- 
tion 

X|  =  tx.  (2.6) 

For  a  truly  parallel  flow.  L  -*■  ao  and  t  =  0.  For  the 
nonparallel  flow,  the  basic  flow  is  a  function  of  X|  and 
y^  The  flow  profile  has  the  form  of  a  Bickley  jet.  with 
U  and  V  fields  prescribed  as 


y)  =  “  T-  =  sech^l 
ay 

V{Xi,y)  =  T-  =  <  T— 
dx  dx, 


fe) 


where  <Hx, )  is  the  half-width  of  the  jet  and  (/(xt )  is  the 
maximum  wind  speed  across  the  jet  at  a  particular  X| . 
The  basic  flow  has  the  same  profile  as  in  TWC.  so  the 
results  can  be  compared.  The  streamwise  variation  of 
the  basic  flow  arises  from  the  following  variations  in 
C/(X|)and  cKx,y. 

cKx,)  =  0.85  0.35  cos(Xi  +  x),  (2.9) 

0.5  /  2  \ 

d(x,)  \d(x,)/ 


The  characteristic  values  chosen  for 
X  are 

=  -30  m  s" ' 

D  =  1000  km 
L=  10  000  km 

f  =  0.1 

d  =  2n(cos  10°)/a 
X  =  0.15  X  10-’  s  ' 


D,  L,0  and 


(2.11) 
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where  a  is  the  ndius  of  the  earth  and  Q  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  earth’s  rotation.  The  nondimensional 
width  of  the  channel  is  equal  to  2y  -  4,  and  the 
streamwise  variation  is  considered  within  -2.0  <  Xi 
<  2.0.  Equations  (2.9)  and  (2.10)  show  that  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  basic  flow  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  X| 
-  0.  The  north-south  profiles  of  0  at  several  stream- 
wise  locations  are  given  in  Fig.  1. 

3.  Soladoa  procedvc 

With  the  introduction  of  (2.S)-(2.8),  the  coefficients 
in  (2.1)  are  independent  of  x  and  t,  the  normal-mode 
solution,  which  has  a  significant  growth  rate,  is  of  the 
form 

r~^Xi.y)e‘*  (3.1) 

where  0  is  the  phase  of  the  normal  mode.  The  phase 
is  related  to  the  wavenumber  k  and  frequency  u  by 

£  =  k(x^),  (3.2) 


—  “  -w. 
dt 


influence  of  slow  streamwise  variation  of  the  basic  flow, 
the  frequency  u  is  assumed  to  be  a  constant  so  that  the 
temporal  growth  rate  is  excluded.  This  may  be  viewed 
as  forcing  a  wave  'vith  a  fixed  period  (frequency)  at  a 
certain  Xf  and  allowing  it  to  propagate  downstream. 
The  wavenumber  k  can  be  written,  following  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Benney  and  Rosenbiat  (1964),  as 

^  “  2  ko  +  tki  +  €^k2  +  •  •  (3.5) 

■-0 

and  ^  can  be  expanded  asymptotically  as 

do 

^  *  2  ^  +  *01  +  *^02  +  •  •  • .  (3.6) 

n-O 

In  order  to  eliminate  some  difficulties  in  the  math¬ 
ematical  formulation,  the  phase  6  is  treated  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  variable  in  place  of  x,  as  proposed  by  Nayfeh 
et  al.  (1974).  The  following  relations,  which  hold  to 
0(c)  acctiracy,  can  be  derived  with  the  chain  rule: 


d  ,  a  I  d  ,  d\ 
dx^^ae’^  ae) 


The  dimensional  wavenumber  and  frequency  arc  _  A 


.*  k 

k*  »  — 

D 


Since  we  are  studying  the  spatial  growth  rate  under  the 


a?-*^aP 

+  tllkc- 


+  2kok^ 


dx,  ae) 


U  PROFILE,  U»-U  •SBCHOW’^ 


Flo.  t.  The  BicUey  Jet  C  prohle  (Eq.  (2.7)]  at  three  streamwise  locations.  The  □ 
curve  is  the  profile  at  x,  -  ±2.0,  the  O  curve  is  ai  x,  -  ±1 .0,  and  the  A  curve  is  at  x, 
-  0.  Both  the  width  and  the  maximum  speed  of  the  jet  change  streamwise. 
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Now  use  (3.S)  and  (3.6)  in  (3.1),  and  then  substitute 
into  (2.1)  and  (2.3).  With  the  help  of  (3.7)  and  (2.2), 
we  obtain  a  sequence  of  equations  for  different  orders 
off. 


0(1)  problem: 


L(iM 


—  -  - 


kfj^Oyy  ~  P) 
(koO  -  W  -  iX) 


0  (3.8) 


^-0  at  y-±r.  (3.9) 

The  0(1)  problem  is  identical  to  the  imblem  when 
c  >>  0,  Le.,  parallel  flow.  For  each  X| ,  0  and  Uyy  are 
prescribed  by  (2.7),  and  Eqs.  (3.8)-(3.9)  give  an  eigen¬ 
value  problem.  If  w  is  replac^  by  kc,  where  c  is  the 
phase  speed,  the  conventional  temporal  barotropic  in¬ 
stability  is  obtained  by  setting  /c  as  a  constant  and  solv¬ 
ing  for  complex  c  (Kuo,  1973).  In  our  study,  where  w 
is  constant  Ac  is  the  eigenvalue  and  ^  the  eigenfunction. 
The  basic  flow  is  spatially  unstable  when  k  is  complex. 
The  imaginary  part  of  k  gives  us  the  spatial  growth  rate 
while  the  real  part  is  the  local  wavenumber. 

Since  Eqs.  (3.8)  and  (3.9)  constitute  a  nonlinear 
problem  with  the  eigenvalue  k,  an  iterative  shooting 
method  for  the  complex  eigenvalue  problem  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  fourth-order  Runge-Kutta-Gill  method 
is  used  to  integrate  Eq.  (3.8)  from  one  boundary  to  the 
other.  The  first  guess  for  the  eigenvalue  is  chosen  from 
the  range  of  interest.  Only  six  or  seven  iterations  arc 
required  for  the  solution  to  converge  to  the  specified 
boundary  condition  with  absolute  error  less  than  10“*. 
For  each  X|  that  has  a  different  U  profile,  the  eigenvalue 
obtained  from  the  previous  point  is  used  as  the  initial 
guess.  With  this  first  guess  only  two  or  three  iterations 
are  required. 

0(«)  problem: 


L(<^x) 


ko^x(Oyy-0) 

(kcU-u-iXy 


■F, 


^ - —  ((3Ao^t7-  2u>ko+Uyy-0-  iX2ko) 

7  — w  — jX)/[ 


(koU 


Since  the  left-hand  side  operator  of  (3.10)  is  the  same 
as  in  (3.8)  for  the  0(1)  problem,  (3.10)  hu  nontrivial 
homogeneous  solutions  that  are  proportional  to  IQ 
order  to  remove  secularity  so  that  the  multiple  expan¬ 
sion  can  remain  valid,  a  solvability  condition  has  to 
be  imposed  on  (3.10).  (See  Nayfeh,  1981).  The  con¬ 
dition  is 

J^F^dy-O  (3.12) 


where  ^  is  the  solution  of  the  adjoint  equation  of  the 
(X 1)  problem.  Since  the  operator  L  in  the  0(  1 )  problem 
is  self-adjoinL  L  =  L*-,  therefore,  0o  =  09  • 

The  unknown  k, ,  as  well  as  kb,  is  independent  of  y. 
Rearrangement  of  (3.12)  gives  us  the  following  equa¬ 
tion  for  ki : 

^1=^.  (3.13) 

where 


09 


r(koU—u-i\) 


^(3koW-2wkc+Uy, 

dxi 


-ff- 2i\ko)  +  (3 f/ko -  w - /X)^ 00 -  U—^2 

oX\  ox\dy 

For  nonparallel  flow,  the  spatial  growth  rate  is,  to  0(c), 


-d^0o  -  \ 

t/-^p-  +  0oi7>y-/30o~2/XAb0ojd>'.  (3.13b) 


ImfXb  +  tk,)  (3.14) 


and  the  local  wavenumber  is 


Re(Ab  +  <*i).  (3.15) 

In  order  to  obtain  ki  as  a  function  of  X| ,  terms  such 
as  d0o/dxi,  dko/dxi  and  d^0o/dX|dy^  in  (3.13)  have  to 
be  Imown.  They  can  be  obtained  by  finite  difference 
methods  since  /co  are  known  at  each  point  (xi ,  y). 
An  alternate  way  suggested  by  Nayfeh  et  al.  (1974)  is 
to  take  d/dx,  of  (3.8).  This  leads  to  an  equation 

Equation  (3.16)  has  the  same  structure  as  Eq.  (3.10), 
so  the  same  solvability  condition  is  required,  i.e.. 


+  ik-,^Uk^<l>Q  —  2b)/co0o  —  C  ^^2 


(3.17) 


+  <^0yy  —  /80O  ~  2/XACo0oJ 
01=0  af,  y  =  ±T. 


,  (3.10) 
(3.11) 


An  equation  for  dkoldxi  can  be  obtained  with  similar 
form  to  (3. 1 3),  and  then  d0o/dxi  can  be  obtained  from 
(3.16).  When  the  finite  difference  method  and  the  an¬ 
alytical  method  are  compared,  the  results  are  very  close. 
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Table  I.  Tonponl  and  ipatial  irowth  rata. 


ftiameier  Temponl  growth  nte  Spatial  growth  mte 


wave  nructure 

wavcaiunber  k’‘k,  k“k,  +  ikt 

fieQuency  + iu( 

growth  nte  wi  (temponl)  h  (spatial) 

phase  speed  c  ujk,  ujk. 


4.  Temporal  growth  rate  Teraua  ipatial  growth  ran 

Before  discussing  the  results  from  the  present  study, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  functional  relationship 
between  the  temporal  growth  rate  and  the  spatial 
growth  rate.  In  TWC,  the  parallel-flow  spatial  growth 
rate  was  not  obtained  directly,  but  transformed  from 
the  temporal  growth  rate.  This  discussion  will  lead  to 
an  important  modification  of  the  conclusions  in  TWC 
as  well  as  those  in  the  nonlinear  numerical  study  by 
Williams  et  al.  (19&4).  The  basic  procedures  and  as¬ 
sumptions  in  obtaining  temporal  and  spatial  growth 
rates  are  different,  as  is  indicated  in  Table  1 . 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  a  re¬ 
lationship  that  converts  one  type  of  growth  rate  into 
another.  In  an  experimental  investigation  of  the 
boundary  layer  over  a  flat  plate,  a  simple  relation  was 
lormulatiKl  by  Schubauer  and  Skramstad  (1943)  in  or¬ 
der  to  compare  the  measured  amplification  rates  (spa¬ 
tial  growth  rates)  with  the  temporal  growth  rates  given 
by  theo^.  They  related  the  temporal  growth  rate  to 
the  spatial  growth  rate  with  the  chain  rule  as  follows: 

k,  =  --  (4.1) 

Cr 

where  ki  is  spatial  growth  rate,  <>>«  is  the  temporal  growth 
rate,  and  c,  =  dx/dt  is  the  phase  speed.  Caster  (1965) 
demonstrated  that  the  transformation  between  the  two 
kinds  of  growth  rates,  which  uses  the  phase  speed,  in¬ 
troduces  errors  that  are  not  negligible.  However,  Schu- 


F)C.  3.  Tlw  ipatial  growth  rate  coneipoiKliiig  to  the  Bickley  Jet 
proble  [Eq.  (2.7)],  whoce  nieamwiae  variation  is  described  by  (2.9) 
and  (2.10).  The  solid  line  is  the  s|»tial  growth  rate  for  the  parallel 
flow,  and  the  dashed  line  is  the  spatial  growth  rate  for  the  nonparallel 
flow. 


bauer  and  Skramstad  did  make  their  comparison  and 
some  correlation  was  found. 

Caster  (1962)  used  a  Taylor  series  expansion  to  show 
that  when  the  amplification  rate  is  small,  a  transfor¬ 
mation  by  means  of  the  group  velocity  can  be  for¬ 
mulated.  In  a  study  of  the  nonparallel  flow  stability  for 
two-  and  three-dimensional  flow.  Nayfeh  and  Pa^ye 
(1979)  derived  a  formula  for  the  transformation  be¬ 
tween  growth  rates.  Their  formula  differs  from  Caster's 
in  two  respects.  First,  the  complex  group  velocity  is 
used  instead  of  the  real  group  velocity,  which  is  used 
in  Caster’s  formula.  Second,  a  correction  to  the  wave- 
number  (frequency)  must  be  added  when  transforming 
from  temporal  (spatial)  to  spatial  (temporal)  growth 
rates. 

Calculations  using  Nayfeh  and  Padhye’s  formula 
[  1 979,  Eq.  (4 1 )]  show  that  when  the  amplification  rate 
is  small  (i.e.,  the  imaginary  part  of  the  eigenvalue  is 


6)«-0.75.  P^-O.TS 


o 


Fig.  2.  Spatial  growth  rate  for  (solid  line)  parallel  flow  for  w 
”  -0.75,  d  *  -T).75;  and  (dashed  line)  obtained  using  Eq.  (4.1). 


.Correction  to  growth  rale 
ww-0.75.  d=-0.75 


Fig.  4.  The  imaginary  pan  of  A, .  or  the  0(<)  correction 
to  the  spatial  growth  rate  at  each  streamwise  location. 
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FKj.  S.  Expehment  1  (from  TWC):  spatial  growth  ntes  m(x)  from  the  parallel  flow 
model  and  ni*{x)  from  the  complete  numerical  model.  When  m  <  0  there  is  downstream 
growth.  (Adopted  from  TWC.) 


small),  the  transformation  is  very  accurate.  This  is 
consistent  with  results  given  in  Tables  1  and  2  by  Nay- 
feh  and  Padhye  (1979),  where  all  the  cases  are  also  for 
small  amplification.  When  the  amplification  rate  in¬ 
creases  from  0.013  to  0.6S.  the  error  increases  almost 
linearly  from  0.4%  to  20%.  Apparently,  a  small  am¬ 
plification  rate  is  required  to  obtain  accurate  results 
using  Nayfeh  and  Padhye's  ( 1979)  formula. 

In  TWC,  a  simple  mechanistic  model  was  formu¬ 
lated  that  leads  to  Eq.  (4.1).  As  discussed  above,  the 
use  of  Eq.  (4. 1 )  in  TWC  to  transform  the  spatial  growth 
rates  from  temporal  growth  rate  for  the  parallel  flow 
introduces  significant  errors. 

Figure  2  contains  the  spatial  growth  rate  as  a  function 
of  Xi  for  0  profiles,  which  are  described  by  Eqs.  (2.7), 
(2.9)  and  (2.10).  The  nondimensional  parameter  set¬ 
tings  u)  =  -0.75,  0  =  —0.75  correspond  to  the  case 
studied  in  TWC  for  a  period  of  3.25  days  and  with  the 
central  latitude  at  lO^N.  The  solid  line  is  obtained  by 
directly  solving  the  parallel  flow  equations  at  each  point 
in  Xt  for  the  complex  wavenumber  k  as  the  eigenvalue. 
The  spatial  growth  rate  is  the  imaginary  part  of  k.  The 
dashed  line  is  obtained  as  in  TWC  by  solving  the  par¬ 
allel  flow  equations  for  the  complex  frequency  as  the 
eigenvalue  and  then  using  Eq.  (4.1)  to  calculate  the 
spatial  growth  rate. 

Figure  2  shows  that  in  the  maximum  growth  rate 
region,  the  use  of  Eq.  (4. 1 )  underestimates  the  true 
spatial  growth  rate  by  27%.  A  similar  percentage  dif¬ 
ference  was  also  obtained  by  Michalke  ( 1 965).  In  TWC, 
Eq.  (4. 1 )  was  evaluated  with  the  same  wavenumbers 
as  those  from  their  complete  nonparallel  numerical 
model  where  the  spatial  growth  rates  were  measured 
directly.  An  alternative  is^o  iterate  the  wavenumber 


until  the  same  frequency  is  obtained.  Both  methods 
were  used  in  a  later  paper  by  Williams  et  al.  ( 1 984).  In 
the  present  study  it  is  found  that  keeping  the  same 
frequency  in  the  transformation  gives  an  improvement 
in  growth  rate  of  2%-4%.  compared  to  the  transfor¬ 
mation  retaining  the  same  wavenumber.  Clearly  this 
improvement  is  not  significant.  The  percenuge  error 
that  results  from  the  use  of  Eq.  (4. 1 )  increases  slightly 
from  20%  to  27%  when  the  growth  rate  increases  from 
0.013  to  0.65,  respeaively. 

Detailed  discussion  concerning  the  transformation 
of  the  growth  rate  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 


Para,  and  nonpara,  phase  speed 
w=-075,  /?=-0.75 


Fig.  6.  The  phase  speed  for  the  case  whose  spatial  growth  rate  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  Solid  line;  parallel  phase  speed;  dashed  line:  non- 
parallel  phase  speed. 
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fig.  7.  At  in  Fif.  I  except  the  width  of  the  jet  is  kept  the  tame. 


Study  and  is  presented  in  a  separate  paper  by  the  au¬ 
thors  (Feng  and  Williams,  1 986). 

S.  Basalts 

In  this  section  we  will  compare  the  parallel  and  non- 
parallel  solutions  in  order  to  determine  the  influence 
of  nonpaiallel  efiects  on  spatial  instabihty.  Within  each 
diagram  in  this  section,  the  solid  line  refers  to  the  vari¬ 
ables  for  pure  parallel  flow,  which  are  obtained  from 
the  0(  1 )  problem;  the  dashed  line  refers  to  the  variables 
for  nonparallel  flow  to  0(().  The  positive  imaginary 
wavenumber  gives  downstream  amplification  of  the 
wave  ampbtude  when  the  propagation  is  from  east  to 


west.  The  downstream  growth  rate  is  -ki,  which  is 
plotted  throughout  the  text.  The  parallel  and  nonpar¬ 
allel  growth  rates  shown  in  Fig.  3  are  for  the  parameter 
values  used  in  Fi^  2.  The  parallel  flow  growth  rate 
changes  symmetrically  with  respea  to  X|  •=  0,  as  is 
expeaed  from  symmetric  streamwise  variation  of  the 
basic  flow.  The  0(()  correction  to  the  wavenumber,  ki , 
which  is  given  in  Fig.  4,  is  antisymmetric  with  respect 
to  X|  ^  0.  Examining  (3.13),  one  observes  that  kj  is 
proportional  to  terms  such  as  di^dx, ,  dko/dxi ,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  the  first  derivatives  of  0o,  ko,  etc. 
Since  ko,^  an  symmetric  with  respect  to  Xi  0, 
their  first-order  derivatives  with  respect  to  X|  are  an¬ 
tisymmetric.  Note  that  if  we  multiply  the  curve  in  Fig. 


Fk}.  8.  The  panltel  (solid  line)  and  the  nonparallel  (dashed  line) 
phase  s^led  for  the  jet  profile  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


Fio.  9.  As  in  Fig.  8  except  for  the  spatial  growth  rate 
for  the  jet  profile. 
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TDIPORAL  GROWTH  RATE.  1MX)NST 


Xl 


PHASE  SPEED.  IXONST 


Fig.  10.  (i)  The  temporal  growth  rate  from  parallel  theory  for  the  jet  proAle 
»hown  m  Fig.  7.  (b)  The  corresponding  phase  speed. 


1 


i 


1 


4  by «,  we  obtain  the  difference  between  the  nonparallel 
and  the  parallel  solutions  in  Fig.  3.  These  figures  show 
that  the  maximum  growth  rate  region  is  shifted  down¬ 
stream  from  the  location  predicted  by  the  parallel  flow 


instability.  At  X|  •=  0  where  the  parallel  growth  rate  is 
maximum,  ail  the  first-order  derivatives  are  zero. 
Therefore,  Aci  =  0  at  jC|  =  0  and  the  growth  rates  are 
the  same  for  parallel  and  nonparallcl  flows. 
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FK.  1 1.  As  in  Fit-  >  esoepi  the  muimum  wind  qteed  is  kept  oonsunt 
so  that  only  (he  width  of  the  jet  vnhes. 


The  downstream  shifting  of  the  location  of  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  rate  was  observed  in  TWC  and  by  Wil¬ 
liams  et  al.  (1984).  As  the  disturbance  propagates 
downstream  in  a  nonparallel  flow,  the  disturbance 
structure  lags  with  respect  to  the  parallel  flow  distur¬ 
bance  structure.  Therefore,  the  profile  for  spatial  growth 
rate  in  the  streamwise  direction  is  shifted  downstream 
from  the  proflle  calculated  from  the  parallel  flow.  The 
dynamic  damping  observed  in  the  numerical  result  in 
TWC.  which  was  due  to  continuous  spectrum  solutions 
(Case*.  1960).  is  absent  in  the  normal-mode  solutions 
derived  in  this  paper.  Moreover,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
which  is  adopted  from  TWC.  the  nonparallel  growth 
rate  is  approximately  2S%  higher  than  the  parallel 
growth  rate  calculated  by  them.  This  increase  is  not 
observed  in  the  present  study.  As  explained  in  section 
4,  the  parallel  growth  rate  calculated  in  TWC  under¬ 
estimates  the  true  growth  rate  by  approximately  27%. 
If  this  percentage  is  added  to  the  parallel  growth  rate 
in  Fig.  3.  the  results  from  the  present  analytical  study 
and  from  the  numerical  study  (TWC)  are  consistent. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  overall  increase  of  the  growth 
rate  for  nonparallel  flow  at  the  point  where  the  parallel 
flow  growth  rate  is  a  maximum. 

The  phase  speed  of  the  disturbance  is 


u 

‘"“it, 


(5.1) 


where  k,  is  the  local  wavenumber.  For  parallel  flow,  k, 
equals  real(lco),  and  for  nonparallel  flow,  k,  »  real()l« 
4-  tkt).  The  phase  speed  for  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  3  is 


plotted  in  Fig.  6.  Upstream  from  the  maximum  growth 
rate  point  for  parallel  flow.  i.e..  where  X\  ■>  0.  the  dis¬ 
turbance  moves  faster  than  prediaed  by  the  parallel 
flow  and  slower  downstream.  It  is  postulated  that  the 
difierence  between  growth  rate  calculated  from  parallel 
flow  and  nonparallel  flow  is  closely  related  to  the  rel¬ 
ative  phase  speed  between  them. 

Equation  (4.1)  implies  that  if  the  phase  speed  for 
disturbance  in  the  nonparallel  flow  is  faster  than  pre¬ 
dicted  by  parallel  flow,  the  disturbance  will  have  less 
time  to  grow  according  to  the  local  instability  so  that 
the  growth  rate  will  be  smaller  than  that  predicted  by 
parallel  flow.  The  opposite  bolds  for  a  disturbance  that 
propagates  slower  than  that  predicted  by  parallel  flow. 
Thmfore,  a  disturbance  with  a  faster  (slower)  phase 
speed  will  have  smaller  (larger)  spatial  growth  rate.  An 
experiment  described  in  TWC  in  which  a  constant  ve¬ 
locity  Uo  is  added  to  the  mean  flow  did  show  a  signif¬ 
icant  reduction  in  local  spatial  growth  rate.  This  ad- 
vective  effect  also  produced  more  downstream  shifting 
of  the  spatial  growth  rate  profile. 

This  discussion  is  based  primarily  on  the  approxi¬ 
mate  expression  for  the  spatial  growth  (4. 1 ).  However, 
it  is  believed  that  this  formula  gives  the  correct  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  phase  speed.  In  order  to  gain  more  insight 
into  the  influence  of  the  phase  speed  rate  on  the  spatial 
growth,  two  cases  will  be  considered.  A  jet  profile  with 
a  consunt  half  width  is  used  in  the  first  case.  The 
change  of  the  basic  flow  ‘hear  is  due  to  the  streamwise 
change  in  the  speed  of  the  jet.  Mathematically,  d  is  set 
to  a  constant  and  only  V  varies  with  X\  in  (2.7).  Profiles 
of  0  at  several  locations  are  shown  in  Fig.  7,  We  shall 
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TEMPORAL  GROWTH  RATE.  U  =CONST 
^=-0.5.  K=0.7 


PHASE  SPEED.  U  =C0NST 
^=-05.  K*0.7 


Xl 


Fig.  12.  Ai  in  Fig.  10  except  corresponding  to  Fig.  II. 


first  examine  the  phase  speed  of  the  disturbance  that 
is  plotted  in  Fig.  8.  The  phase  speed  is  larger  for  non¬ 
parallel  flow  upstream  of  .Yi  -  0  and  smaMer  down¬ 
stream,  as  in  the  previbus  case  (Fig.  6).  Therefore,  the 


spatial  growth  rate  for  nonparallel  flow  would  be 
smaller  than  the  parallel  flow  upstream  and  larger 
downstream,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  9.  Notice  that  the 
growth  rate  for  the  parallel  flow  is  nearly  uniform  ir- 
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PRivUd  and  total  spatial  growth.  U  -00081 

61-0.5 


-ao  -zo  -1.0  0.0  1.0  2.0  ao 

Xi 


Flo.  13.  As  in  Fig.  9  except  coneepoiidiat  to  Fig.  11. 


respective  oftheiluievanationoftbejet  Strength.  This  reveab  that  for  spatial  instability,  the  growth  rate  is 
seems  to  contradict  the  notion  that  barotropic  insta-  also  related  to  the  phase  speed  of  the  disturbance.  Even 
bility  increases  as  the  north-south  shear  of  the  basic  though  the  temped  growth  rate  increases  in  propor- 
flow  increases.  However,  an  examination  of  Eq.  (4.1)  tion  to  the  increase  of  the  mean  flow  shear,  as  shown 


Paralld  and  tntal  phase  speed.  U  -const 
^-05,  u-0.5 


-3.0  -2.0  -10  0.0  1.0  2.0  3.0 

Xl 


Flo.  14.  As  in  Fig  8  except  conespondini  to  Fig  1 1 . 
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is  nt.  IOr,  tlw  ■cnoiniMinyinB  incraMe  of  the  phsK 
speed  ORb.  10b)fcwltsui»iaiaUdiaatBiiitbem)etiAl 
poiMh  nee.  Thceefoee.  fioin  the  point  of  view  of  spatial 
growth  me,  which  ie  moic  appropciaie  in  a  noopaialkl 
tow,  the  masinnim  shear  region  is  not  necmaiily  the 
BKMt  unstable  region. 

In  the  second  cas^  the  jet  profik  is  considered  to 
have  a  constant  maxunum  speed.  The  increase  of  the 
shear  is  due  to  the  decrease  ^  the  jet  half  width.  This 
is  prescribed  by  setting  V  equal  to  a  constant  and  by 
allowing  only  ^  to  vary  in  (2.7).  Mean  tow  pro&ks  cir 

are  displayed  in  Fig.  11  fisr  the  same  locations  as  in 
Fig.  7.  For  this  kind  of  variation,  the  temporal  growth 
rate  increases  while  the  phase  speed  decrmses  with  the 
increase  of  the  basic  tow  shear.  (See  Figs.  12a,b.)  This 
leads  to  a  substantial  variatioo  of  the  spatial  growth 
rate  for  parallel  Sow.  The  nonparallel  spatial  growth 
rate  is  quite  different  from  previous  cases  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  parsUd  Sow  spatial  growth  (Fig.  13).  In 
Fig.  14,  the  nonparallel  phm  speed  is  slower  than  the 
parallel  phase  speed  upstream  of  X|  -  0  and  foster 
downsttcam.  If  the  shifting  of  nonpanllel  growth  rate 
from  that  predicted  by  the  parsUel  Sow  is  due  solely 
to  the  phase  speed  difflRenoes  between  the  parallel  and 
nonparalld  Sows,  the  nonparallel  growth  rate  would 
be  larger  upstream  of  X|  0  and  smaller  downstream. 
However,  this  is  only  true  in  part  of  the  region.  The 
maximum  growth  rate  region  for  nonparallel  Sow  is 
still  shifted  downstream,  which  should  be  expected  by 
the  effect  proposed  in  TWC  This  indicates  that  the 
shifting  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  two  efoxts: 
one  involves  the  lag  mechanism,  and  the  other  depends 
on  the  phase  speed  diflerenoe  between  the  parsUd  and 
nonpandld  Sows. 

The  example  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  is  comparable 
to  the  case  considered  by  TWC,  indicates  a  rdativdy 
small  difierence  between  parallel  and  nonparallel  Sow. 
This  is  not  a  general  resulL  as  will  be  demonstrated 
with  an  example.  Figure  15  has  the  same  conditions 
as  in  Fig.  3  except  that  the  frequency  of  the  disturbance 


Para,  and  nonpara,  growth  rate 
««-07,  /?=-075 


Pig.  is.  As  in  Ing.  3  escepi  u  •  -0.7. 


Para,  and  nonpara,  phase  speed 
w— 0  7.  ^-0.75 


is  smaller,  it  corresponds  to  a  period  of  3.5  days  whereas 
the  frequency  in  Fig.  3  corresponds  to  period  of  3.2S 
days.  The  stronger  asymmetry  of  the  growth  rate  curve 
in  F^  IS  compared  to  Fig.  3  is  due  to  the  larger  phase 
speed  shown  in  Fig.  16,  which  gives  a  larger  lag  effect. 
Diffbences  of  the  phase  speed  between  parallel  and 
nonparallel  flow  are  also  slightly  larger  in  this  case. 
Further  increases  in  the  period  1^  to  similar  results. 

6.  '  jdndii«  rcBHrks 

In  this  study  a  two-scale  expansion  is  used  to  analyze 
the  linear  instability  of  a  barotropic  jet  that  varies 
downstream.  A  smidl  parameter  t  is  introduced  to 
measure  the  nonparallel^  of  the  mean  flow.  The  CK 1 ) 
problem  gives  the  parallel  flow  equation  at  each  point 
in  the  streamwise  direction.  The  Oft)  problem  gives 
the  correction  to  the  spatial  growth  rate  due  to  the 
nonparallelism,  which  is  proportional  to  the  first 
streamwise  derivative  of  the  properties  from  the  0(  1 ) 
problem.  This  CXc)  correction  causes  the  downstream 
shifting  of  the  spatial  growth  rate  profile  for  nonparallel 
flow  relative  to  that  of  the  paralld  flow  obtained  from 
the  0(1)  problem. 

Resulu  obtained  bere  are  consistent  with  the  nu¬ 
merical  studies  by  TWC  after  a  necessary  modification 
of  their  parallel  flow  growth  rates.  In  the  present  anal¬ 
ysis,  only  the  nonual  mode  solutions  are  considered, 
whereas  in  TWCs  numerical  study  the  conunuous 
spectrum  effects  are  also  included.  The  closeness  of 
these  two  results  indicates  that  the  normal  modes  ac¬ 
curately  describe  the  solution  in  the  region  of  growth. 
The  rapid  decay  of  the  growth  rate  near  the  outflow 
region,  which  was  seen  in  the  numerical  solution,  is 
not  present  in  the  analytical  solution.  The  decay  in  the 
numerical  solution  appears  to  have  been  caused  by 
continuous  spectrum  effects. 

Physically,  the  difference  between  the  nonparallel 
flow  solutions  and  the  parallel  flow  solutions  are  caused 
by  two  effects.  The  first  one,  which  has  been  discussed 
by  TWC,  is  the  lag  effect.  When  the  disturbance  prop¬ 
agates  through  a  mean  flow  that  varies  in  streamwise 
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directioii,  the  distuitRiloe  lags  in  adjustiiig  its  Structure 
to  the  lo^  instability  properties.  This  lagging  causes 
a  downstream  shifting  of  the  spatial  growth  rate  profile. 
The  second  effixt  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  phase 
speed  on  the  spatial  growth  rate.  If  the  phase  sp^  in 
the  nonparallel  flow  is  fiuter  than  that  predicted  by  the 
pualld  flow,  the  disturbance  will  move  fimber  in  a 
given  time  interval,  and  tberefcHe,  the  spatial  growth 
rate  will  be  reduced. 

In  a  streamwise  varying  mean  flow,  it  is  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  study  the  spatial  growth  rate  than  the  tem- 
porid  growth  rate.  As  is  commonly  known,  the  tem¬ 
poral  growth  rate  is  proportional  to  the  cross-stream 
shear  of  the  unstable  zonal  flow.  Since  the  spatial 
growth  rate  depends  on  the  propagating  phase  speed, 
the  maximum  shear  region  is  not  necessarily  the  region 
of  the  maximum  spatial  growth  rate.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  the  application  of  instability 
theories  to  synoptic  examples. 
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ABSTRACT  - 

*i|Miy  tam  iiM  iinhilil>  in  ■  iiwii  IViw  willi  Bow  WiriniwW  uriiinw  ii  Mwlinl  wiiti  iIm  hiim  pnnniliii 
two4a)icr  aodri.  Tbe  two-tcale  eipiMioii  technique  which  wm  empiayeil  by  Pens  and  WiUiaiiM  it  uted  in  tbit 
MMty.  Hie  KnxMder  termt  ptt  the  kni  spetiel  ineubility  eotuiionL  The  nen  onkr  tennt  dctcrminr  the 
cnHUcUoniothetoceieoliiiiondiietotheetieewwieevniintionoftheaennllow.  ltitfi>uadth«tliieoorreeiion 
it  nol  aathpUe  when  the  d  eSect  it  ieew  *<*6  the  vertieal  Wear  it  ennlL  The  reeuhe  ere  eqtleined  with  the  Itf 
efcL  which  wm  thaoHied  by  ftne  and  WiUiaaaa,  The  lag  eSect  oocun  whan  the  local  tohition  rhaifre  itt 
■nicauuiubi— bally  in  the  eiieaniwiae  direction.  When  the  twtical  Wear  ia  lane  or  when  the  6  eSect  it  MaalL 
the  Who  between  the  dWtnbanoee  of  the  two  Inyere  it  nearly  unbonnin  the  menaewiee  direction,  even  though 
the  Wear  changaa  aubataabally.  Thua,  only  a  hmII  lag  eSea  ia  eiperiannad  by  a  diibiihance  m  it  propagatea. 
and  the  ahcanwiae  cSect  it  uniinpattanL  The  dependence  of  the  vertical  Wuctnic  on  the  banc  Sow  vanaboo 
and  other  parameieit  n  analyaed. 


L  latradactkM 

The  tnditionRi  studies  of  baroclinic  insubility  in 
the  atmosphere  and  in  tbe  ocean  (Chamey,  1947;  E^y, 
1949;  PhiiUpa,  1951)  assume  that  the  basic  flow  is  uni< 
form  in  the  streamwise  direction.  Observations  indicate 
that  this  is  often  not  the  case.  Land-sea  contrasts  and 
topographic  effisets  can  lead  to  significant  streamwise 
changes  in  barodinidty.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to 
examine  the  influence  of  streamwise  variations  in  the 
basic  flow  on  baroclinic  stability  theory.  A  basic  current 
with  streamwise  variation  can  be  obtained  by  adding 
a  stationary  long  wave  to  a  uniform  zonal  flow.  Due 
to  tbe  mathematical  nonseparability  of  nonparallel  flow 
problems,  either  numeric^  integration  or  the  multiple 
scale  technique  have  been  used.  For  example,  Tupaz 
et  al.  0978),  Niehaus  (1980),  Ftederiksen  (1979),  and 
Merkine  and  Balgovid  (1983),  have  used  numerical 
integration  (including  spectral  space  methods),  and 
muhipie  scale  techniques  have  been  used  by  Drazin 
(1974),  Ling  and  Reynolds  (1973),  Niehaus  (1981)  and 
Peng  and  Williams  (1986).  A  review  paper  by 
Grotiahn  (1984a)  summarizes  research  on  basic  cut- 
rents  with  streamwise  variation.  The  finite  amplitude 
behavior  of  disturbances,  in  a  flow  with  abrupt  stream- 
wise  variation  from  a  weakly  unstable  region  to  a  stable 
region  (and  vice  versa)  was  studied  by  Pedlosky  ( 1 976). 

Peng  and  Williams  ( 1986)  applied  the  multiple  scale 
technique  to  the  barotropic  instability  problem  which 
had  bera  solved  numerically  by  Tupaz  et  al.  (1978). 
Comparisoru  between  these  two  results  verified  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  multiple  scale  technique,  and  Peng  and 
IK^Uiams  were  able  to  determine  the  influence  of 


streamwise  variation  of  tbe  basic  flow  on  growth  rate, 
wavenumber,  etc.  The  baroclinic  instability  for  basic 
flows  that  change  in  the  streamwise  direction  is  studied 
here  using  the  same  technique.  As  in  Peng  and  WU- 
iiams,  the  major  purpose  is  to  obtain  the  difference 
between  the  local  stability  solution  for  parallel  flow 
and  tbe  nonparallel  solution. 

In  the  analysis  of  parallel  flows,  tbe  instability  is  usu¬ 
ally  examined  with  temporal  growth  for  real  wave- 
numben  so  that  tbe  wave  is  spatially  periodic  and  tbe 
solution  is  bounded  in  space.  For  nonparallel  flows,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  spatial  periodicity  for  bound¬ 
edness.  Due  to  advection  by  the  basic  flow  and  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  disturbance  itself,  the  disturbance  ex¬ 
periences  environments  with  different  stability  prop¬ 
erties  as  it  travels.  It  is  appropriate  in  this  case  to 
consider  tbe  spatial  instability.  The  spatial  growth  rate 
comes  from  the  imaginary  part  of  the  wavenumber, 
which  allows  the  amplitude  to  grow  in  space  as  tbe 
disturbance  moves  downstream.  Physically,  the  tem¬ 
poral  growth  rate  can  be  linked  to  the  spatial  growth 
rate  by  a  function  of  the  phase  velocity. 

Tbe  most  general  approach  is  to  consider  both  the 
temporal  and  the  spatial  growth  simultaneously.  That 
is,  both  the  wavenumber  and  the  frequency  are  com¬ 
plex  (e.g.,  see  Merkine  and  Shafranek,  1980).  Under 
some  circumstances,  the  basic  flow  can  support  abso¬ 
lute  instability,  in  which  case  the  spatial  amplification 
will  be  obsewred.  The  concept  of  absolute  instability 
was  first  discussed  in  plasma  physics  by  Briggs  (1964), 
and  introduced  to  geophysical  fluid  dynamics  by 
Thacker  (1976)  and  Merldne  (1977).  Mathematically, 
the  existence  of  absolute  instability  requires  the  van- 
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ishing  of  the  complex  group  velocity  du(dk  -  0  when 
the  imagingry  pait  of  the  frequency  is  positive.  Phys¬ 
ically,  when  the  speed  of  the  mean  flow  is  not  la^ 
relative  to  the  sh^  of  the  flow,  the  envelope  packet 
of  a  disturbance  which  is  excited  at  some  point  will 
not  be  advected  downstream  fast  enough  and  any  point 
reached  by  the  disturbance  can  grow  exponentially  in 
time.  Theiefore,  for  basic  flows  that  support  absolute 
instability,  the  spatially  amplifying  waves  cannot  be 
identified. 

Thacker  (1976)  and  Merkine  (1977)  obtained  the 
criteria  for  absolute  instability  for  the  two-layer  baro- 
clinic  modeL  Merkine  purpo^  local  absolute  insta¬ 
bility  as  a  possibie  explanation  of  lee  cydogenesis,  while 
Thacker  suggRsted  that  spatial  amplification  of  the 
meanders  in  the  Gulf  Stream  can  exist  when  absolute 
instability  a  not  present 

Picnehumbert  (1984)  used  both  numerical  integra¬ 
tion  and  an  analytic  approach  to  study  a  zonally  vary¬ 
ing  basic  flow  adiicfa  supports  absolute  instability  in 
some  region  of  the  domain.  It  was  found  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  determined  by  the  absolute  instability  at  the 
location  of  the  maximum  shear  dominates  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  disturbances  in  the  domain.  The  growth 
rate  determined  using  parallel  flow  theory  compares 
ftvoraUy  with  those  obtained  fiom  the  numeric^  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  complete  equations. 

In  the  absolute  instability  studies  mentioned  above, 
the  domains  in  the  north-south  direction  were  un¬ 
bounded.  Meridne  (1977)  showed  that  the  stabilizing 
effect  of  the  north-south  boundaries  requires  a  larger 
shear  relative  to  the  averaged  mean  flow  to  support 
absolute  instalality  unless  the  scale  of  the  disturbance 
is  very  large.  The  criteria  listed  as  (A13)  in  Merkine 
(1977)  can  be  obtained  from  the  observation  that  for 
amplifying  waves,  the  maximum  spatial  growth  rate 
corresponds  appnoximately  to  a  frequency  for  which 
the  sp^  of  the  wave  is  equal  to  the  average  speed  of 
the  basic  flow.  This  criteria  is  verified  fortheparuneten 
of  this  problem  by  direct  calculation.  For  all  the  cases 
treated  in  the  pr^nt  paper,  the  basic  flows  do  not 
support  absolute  instability.  Thus,  the  spatial  growth 
approach  can  be  used  effectively  to  study  disturbances 
in  our  flow  fields  that  contain  streamwise  variation. 
Therefore,  we  treat  only  spatial  instability  in  the  study. 

This  stability  study  uses  the  quasi-geostrophic  two- 
layer  baroclinic  modd  which  was  originaliy  formulated 
by  Phillips  ( 19S 1 )  and  treated  extensively  by  Pbdlosky 
( 1 979).  The  two-layer  model,  which  is  very  simple,  has 
been  used  to  capture  many  dynamic  aspects  of  large- 
scale  atmospheric  flows.  The  model  with  a  nonuniform 
basic  flow  is  described  in  section  2,  and  the  two-scale 
exporaon  procedures  are  given  in  section  3.  Results 
for  different  basic  flow  variations  are  presented  and 
discussed  in  section  4.  In  section  3,  we  analyze  the 
difference  in  structure  between  the  disturbances  in  the 
two  layers  when  the  vertical  shear  and  the  d  parameter 
are  changed.  This  analysis  is  used  to  further  support 


the  interpretation  of  the  results  in  section  4.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  and  conclunion  are  given  in  section  6. 


2.  The  model 


The  two-layer  quasi-geostrophic  model  was  derived 
by  Phillips  (1931),  and  the  notation  in  the  present  paper 
follows  Pedlosky  (1979).  The  model  contains  two  im¬ 
miscible,  incompressible  fluid  layers,  each  with  differ¬ 
ent  densities  p|  and  P2>  Rod  different  zonal  velocities 
Ui  and  1/2-  densities  p,  and  pi  are  kept  constant 
while  the  velocities  Ut  and  U2  change  slowly  in  the 
streamwise  direction.  It  is  observed  that  the  character¬ 
istic  length  scale  of  the  basic  flow  in  the  streamwise 
direction  is  much  longer  than  its  cross-stream  char¬ 
acteristic  length  scale  (an  example  is  presented  in  sec¬ 
tion  4).  The  fluid  is  bounded  above  and  below  by  two 
rigid  horizontal  planes.  Ekman  ftiction  is  incorporated 
into  the  system  through  vertical  boundary  conditions. 
The  nondimensional  potential  vorticity  equations  are 
as  follows: 


(2.1) 


where  n  1  artd  2  denote  the  upper  and  lower  layers, 
respectively.  When  there  are  two  signs  appearing  before 
a  term,  as  in  (2.1),  the  upper  sign  belongs  to  the  equa¬ 
tion  for  n  <■  I  aiMl  the  lower  sign  belongs  to  the  equation 
for  «  »  2.  The  Froudc  number  F  is  the  same  for  both 
layers  since  the  two  layers  considered  here  are  of  equal 


ambient  depth.  The  nondimensional  parameters  are 
defined  as  follows: 

g((P2  -  Pl)/PoJ2? 

(2.2) 

^  U 

(2.3) 

(2.4) 

where  /So  is  the  dimensional  beta,  E,  is  the  Ekman 
number,  Ro  is  the  Rossby  number  and  D  is  the  layer 
depth. 

For  channel  geometry,  the  kinematic  boundary 
conditions  at  the  walls  give 


^  =  0  at  y  =  0,l.  (2.3) 

dx 

The  total  streamfunction  is 

+  (2.6) 

where  is  the  basic  state  streamfunction  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  streamfunction  for  the  disturbance  field. 
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3.  Mtrtwrif I  for—todoR 


Q(/)  problem 


Tbe  basic  state  is  a  oondiverBent  flow  which  varies 
"slowly”  with  x.  A  long  spatial  scale  coordinate  X  is 
defined  by  introducing  a  small  parameter  t,  so  that 


AT- ex,  (3.1) 

which  measures  tbe  streamwise  variation  of  the  basic 
flow.  The  basic  flows  U,  and  U2  are  constants  with 
respect  to  tbe  y  coordinate,  and  they  vary  with  the  long 
space  scale  X.  For  nondiveigent  b^c  flow, 

UJiX)~-%,  02) 

dy 

it  follows  that 


-ujony. 


(3.3) 

(3.4) 


Now  we  linearize  (2.1)  with  respect  to  and  then 
use  the  relations  abow  to  obtain 


(I*'*'-!'" 


ax  az^~  by  ax 


±~W-f/2) 


)-0 


(0), 


'0  at  y“0, 1. 


(3.11) 


(3.12) 


Since  the  coefficients  in  Eq.  (3. 1 1 )  are  not  functions  of 
y,  da**’’  can  be  sought  in  the  form 


da"”  ■  ♦.‘"yJOanmry 


(3.13) 


which  satisfies  the  boundary  condition  (3.12)  auto¬ 
matically.  When  (3.13)  is  substituted  into  Eq.  (3.1 1), 
two  alg^naic  equations  for  unknowns  d/"*  and  dj'”’ 
are  obtained: 


K-a.  +  C/aM-f  V  +  m"T")*a‘®»  ±  i=T*2"”  "  *1"”)] 

+  i*b*a‘®’  ±  -  Ui)  -  Tik^  +  m^T^)*.‘°’  =  0. 

(3.14) 

The  determinant  of  the  coefficients  of  d/*”  and 
in  (3.14)  must  vanish  in  order  for  and  d]*"*  to 
have  nontrivial  solutions.  That  is, 

-(t/,ko- «X£/2*b  -  + /r^) 


(3.5) 

The  normal  mode  solution  for  the  disturbance  da  io 
Eq.  (3.5)  is 

d'a-daf^.y)*?"  (3.6) 

where  6  is  the  phase  angle,  which  is  treated  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  variable  (Nayfeh  et  al..  1974).  The  wave- 
number  k  and  frequency  w  are  obtained  from  the  re¬ 
lations 

^~-k(X),  (3.7) 

ax  c 


The  asymptotic  expansions  of  k  and  d  in  terms  of  < 
(Benney  and  Rosenblat,  I9-S4)  are  as  follows: 

k  -  k^X)  +  tky(X)  +  ^k^X)  +  •  •  •  (3.9) 

da-da"”(>f.>')+«da‘'’(^,y)+*^da‘'>(^.y)+  •  •  • . 

(3.10) 

If  we  substitute  the  relations  (3.6)-(3. 10)  into  (3.5)  and 
(2.5),  we  obtain  a  sequence  of  equations  for  difierent 
orders  of  «. 


+  MF+ X:*)D3Mt/2  +  Ux)  -  Fk^Ux  -  Uif  -  2«^] 

+  irKHF+  X^)[k^Ui  +  C/,)  -  2u] 

- ko^^ -F\Ux-  Uif]  -  lirkoK^p  +  r^K*  *0(3.15) 
where 

K^’^ko^  +  m^w^.  (3.16) 

Equation  (3.15)  is  the  stability  equation  for  parallel 
baroclinic  flow  in  tbe  two-layer  model. 

The  vertical  structure  of  the  disturbance  solution  at 
this  order  is  determined  by  the  ratio  between  and 
defined  as  R  which  is  obtained  from  (3. 14). 


(Uxko -  u)XF+ K^)  -k^p  +  F{Ux-  U2)]  -  irK^ 
(Uxko~i^)F 

-/le*'  (3.17) 

where  A  is  the  ampUtude  ratio  and  0^  gives  the  phase 
angle  difference  between  the  two  layers. 

For  conventional  temporal  instabil*^,  the  wave¬ 
number  k  is  a  real  constant  in  (3.15),  and  we  seek  a 
complex  frequency  w.  For  spatial  instability,  the  fre¬ 
quency  w  is  a  real  constant  and  a  complex  wavenumber 
k  is  sought  where  the  imaginary  part  of  k  will  be  the 
spatial  growth  rate.  Here,  (3. 1 5)  will  be  solved  for  com- 
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plex  A:  as  a  functioii  of  X.  This  gives  the  local  solution 
for  each  .AT. 

Without  loss  of  generality,  is  chosen  as  a  con¬ 
stant  for  all  X.  Therefore, 


d^t*°\X,y) 

(3.18) 

dX 

--^smmry-O 

“  ♦i"”^sinmiry. 

(3.19) 

ax 

Since  k\  is  the  only  unknown  in  (3.24),  it  can  be  solved 
as 

(3.25) 

■Ji 

where  5|  and  Sj  are  the  expressions  containing  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  0(  1 )  problem.  These  are  also  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

To  (3(c)  accuracy,  the  spatial  growth  rate  of  the 
stineamwise  solution  is 


0(t)  problem 

+  -  Ui) 

--i(t/,A:b-w)|-2Abk,«,‘‘«+2JW^V^/W‘’»| 

+  r(2kok,^;«  +  2rAo^+iW'>‘^)  (3.20) 

4,^'’=-0  at  y-±l.  (3.21) 

The  left-hand  sides  of  (3.20)  have  the  same  structure 
as  in  the  0(1)  problem.  (3.1 1).  Therefore,  has  a 

homogeneous  solution  with  the  same  structure  as 
since  the  boundary  conditions  are  the  same.  Let 

0,‘'»-*,<'>(^sinmTy.  (3.22) 

After  we  substitute  (3.22)  and  (3.13)  into  (3.20),  we 
require  that  the  terms  on  the  ri^t-hand  side  that  are 
proportional  to  sinmiry  (i.e.,  the  homogeneous  solu¬ 
tion)  vanish  in  order  to  satisfy  the  solvability  condition 
(Nayfeh,  1979).  In  abbreviate  form,  they  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  as 


Im/c«Im(kb  +  ck,),  (3.26) 

and  the  local  wavenumber  is 

Rek-RefAo-f-ck,).  (3.27) 

4.  Expcriniaiia  and  results 

Although  the  stieamwise  variation  of  the  basic  flow 
is  snudl  in  comparison  with  the  cross-channel  variation, 
the  total  downstream  variation  can  be  large  enough  to 
be  comparable  to  the  observed  variations.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  the  climatological  zonal  mean  winds  at  levels 
200  and  700  mb  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  for  the 
months  of  December,  January  and  February,  which 
were  analyzed  by  (3ort  (1983),  are  presented  in  Fig.  1 . 
Although  the  climatological  mean  does  not  represent 
the  true  basic  state,  this  diagram  does  illustrate  the 
general  profile  for  streamwise  variation.  We  focus  our 
attention  on  the  jet  centered  over  eastern  Asia;  the 
variation  of  the  jet  in  the  north-south  direction  is  not 
included.  The  appropriate  scales  and  the  resulting 
noodimensional  parameters  are  as  follows: 

L  1500  km, 

D  5  km, 

U  30  ms-', 

e  0.2,  (4.1) 

^  1.5, 

F  10.0, 
r  0.0. 

The  parameters  0  and  r  are  varied  in  later  cases. 

The  nondimensional  basic  flows  U\  and  Ui  in 
streamwise  direction  are  prescribed  in  general  as 

C/i  “a-l-hsech(A'-Fh|)  (4.2) 


(3.23) 

where  H\  and  Hi  are  given  in  the  Appendix  and  R  is 
defined  in  (3.17).  The  solvability  condition  is 


"1-0, 

1  /fj 


(3.24) 


^  t/2  =  c-l-</sech(Ar),  (4.3) 

where  X  is  the  long  spatial  coordinate  which  is  defined 
in  (3.1).  The  constants  a,  b,  c  and  d  determine  the 
magnitudes  of  the  basic  flows  and  the  relative  shear 
between  the  two  layers  (Ui-Ui).  Variations  of  these 
constants  allow  different  profiles  of  the  streamwise 
variation  for  the  jet.  The  location  of  the  maximum 
wind  region  in  one  layer  can  be  shifted  relative  to  the 
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Flo.  1.  Mean  wintertiine  zonal  wind  speed  (/  at  (a)  700  mb;  (b)  200  mb:  contour  interval  5  m  sec'*  adopted  from  Oort  (1983). 


maximum  in  the  other  layer.  Usually,  the  upper-layer 
structure  lags  the  structure  of  the  lower  layer.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  Fig.  1  indicates  that  the  jet  maximum  at  the 
200-mb  level  is  located  along  125°E,  while  the  jet  max¬ 
imum  at  7(X)  mb  is  located  along  1 50®E.  In  expression 
(4.2),  constant  hi  determines  the  longitudinal  shift  of 
the  streamwise  variation  of  the  basic  flows  between  the 
two  layers.  To  understand  the  problem  in  a  systematic 
way,  some  of  the  constants  in  (4.2)  and  (4.3)  are  set  to 
zero  hrst  so  that  simple  cases  can  be  isolated.  In  the 
diagrams  where  the  mean  flows  are  plotted  as  functions 
of  X,  the  solid  line  is  the  upper-layer  mean  flow  and 
the  dashed  line  is  the  lower-layer  mean  flow.  In  dia¬ 
grams  where  the  streamwise  and  local  solutions  are 
presented,  the  solid  line  refers  to  the  local  parallel  flow 
solution  obtained  from  the  0(1)  problem  and  the 
dashed  line  refers  to  the  streamwise  (nonparallel)  so¬ 
lution.  The  streamwise  solution  is  the  sum  of  the 
local  solution  and  the  0(<)  correction,  i.e.,  Eqs.  (3.26) 
and  (3.27). 

It  is  informative  to  review  the  previous  study  by  Peng 
and  Williams  (1986)  which  examined  the  mechanism 
of  barotropic  instability  in  a  jet  with  streamwise  vari¬ 
ation.  In  ^eir  discussion,  the  difference  between  the 


spatial  growth  rate  with  streamwise  variation  and  the 
local  spatial  growth  rate  is  related  to  two  effects.  FirsL 
a  lag  effect  occurs  when  the  structure  of  the  disturbance 
calculated  by  local  parallel  flow  theory  varies  down¬ 
stream  due  to  the  variation  in  the  basic  flow.  As  the 
disturbance  propagates  through  regions  of  different  ba¬ 
sic  flow,  there  is  a  lag  in  the  adjustment  of  the  distur¬ 
bance  structure  to  the  local  structure  obtained  from 
parallel  flow  theory.  In  regions  where  the  parallel  flow 
growth  rate  increases  downstream,  the  nonparallel 
growth  rate  will  be  smaller  than  the  local  parallel  growth 
rate  and  vice  versa.  The  second  effect  depends  on  the 
relative  phase  speed  between  the  streamwise  solution 
and  the  local  solution.  If  the  phase  speed  for  the 
streamwise  solution  is  larger  (smaller)  than  the  phase 
speed  for  the  local  solution,  the  disturbance  will  have 
less  (more)  time  to  grow  in  space  and  the  streamwise 
growth  rate  will  be  smaller  (larger)  than  the  local  growth 
rate. 


a.  Case  1 


In  this  case,  hi  is  set  to  zero  so  that  there  is  no  lon¬ 
gitudinal  shift  of  the  basic  flow  structure  between  the 


Vi.  L.V  Li.,  ' 
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Iqcfa.  We  further  keep  the  upper>layer  flow  constaat 
wd  only  allow  the  basic  flow  in  the  lower  layer  to  vary 
dnwatfitain.  Le., 

t/,-2.0, 

t/2-i.l-iech(Al, 

£/,  -  t/j  -  0.9  +  sechfJlf ).  (4.4) 

The  speeds  V\  and  Ui  are  plotted  as  functions  of  A*  in 
Kg.  2,  where  X  is  between  —3.0  and  3.0.  The  vertical 
shear,  ((/i-C/i),  reaches  a  maximum  at  A’  -  0.  The 
streamwiae  and  local  spatial  growth  rates  for  these  basic 
flows  are  presented  in  Fig.  3.  The  solid  line  for  the 
parallel  flow  solution  and  the  dashed  line  which  is  the 
streamwiae  solution  are  almost  identical  in  this  case. 
Thus,  the  streamwiae  variation  of  the  basic  flow  causes 
only  a  very  snutU  correction  to  the  local  growth  rate. 

Let  us  examine  the  two  effects  discussed  in  Peng  and 
Wflliams  (1986)  to  explain  the  present  results.  The 
streamwiae  and  local  phase  speeds  are  plotted  in  Fig. 
4.  These  two  quantities  are  also  indistinguishable,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  efllxt  due  to  different  phase  speeds 
(the  second  effect  in  Peng  and  Williams,  1986)  is  un¬ 
important  The  local  vertical  structure  of  the  distur¬ 
bance,  determined  by  the  ratio  between  solutions  for 
the  upper  and  the  lower  layers,  is  expressed  as  in 
(3.17).  This  ratio,  determine  locally  at  each  point  as 
function  of  A,  is  a  complex  variable  and  can  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  amplitude  A  and  phase  angle  8,.  The 
two  quantities  for  this  case  are  pven  in  Fig.  5a  and  5b 
respectively.  Although  the  vertical  shear  varies  in  the 
downstream  direction  (Fig.  2),  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  phase  angle  is  almost  the  same  everywhere  and 
the  amplitude  changes  only  slightly.  Due  to  this  very 
small  variation  in  the  vertic^  structure,  the  disturbance 
does  not  need  time  (or  space)  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
local  structure  and  no  lag  effect  is  experienced.  This 
explains  why  the  growth  rates  for  the  streamwise  and 
lo^  solutions  are  almost  identical. 


Flo.  3.  Local  (loiid  liiie)  and  lOcamwiae  (daabed  line)  apatial 
pomh  ntei  for  the  base  flowt  itaown  in  Fis.  2  in  caae  1. 


b.  Case  2 

In  the  second  case,  the  basic  flow  for  the  upper  layer 
varies  while  that  for  the  lower  layer  remains  constant 
The  profiles  (Kg.  6)  are  given  by 

Ui  *  1  +sech(A), 

172-0.9, 

Ul-U^~0^+  sech(A).  (4.5) 

The  streamwise  variation  of  the  vertical  shear  in  this 
case  is  the  same  as  in  case  1,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
shear  is  smaller  everywhere.  The  phase  speeds  for  the 
streamwise  and  local  solutions  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  in  case  1  (not  shown),  so  that  the  streamwise 
effect  due  to  different  phase  speeds  mentioned  above 
contributes  little  to  the  total  solution.  The  local  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  disturbances  are  given  in  Fig.  7  as  a  function 
of  A.  Both  the  phase  angle  (7a)  and  the  amplitude  (7b) 


Mean  flows 
U  =2.0,  U,=M-sech(X) 


Phase  speed 

^=1.5  w=2.0  7=0.00  P=10.0 
U  =2.0,  U  =l.l-sech(X) 


Fia  2.  ywiitioM  ofthe  upper  ud  lower  layer  mean  flow  U,  Fk}.  4.  Local  (solid  line)  and  soeamwim  (dashed  line)  phase 

(anlid  line)  and  l/j  (daihed  line)  as  liinctiont  of  AT  for  case  I.  ipeeds  for  cam  I  aa  in  Fis.  2. 
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Phase  angle  between  layers 
/^1.5  «=2.0  7=0.00  P=10.0 
U  =2.0.  U,=l.l-sech(X) 


Amplitude  ratio  between  layers 
^=1.5  <y=2.0  7=0.00  F=10.0 
U  =2.0.  U,=l.l-sech(X) 


FKX  Local  venicii  ftroctnre  of  the  dtstuftMuce  M  iiiiictioa  of  (a)  PhMe  angle  bcrweeB  the  upper 
and  kMMr  laycn;  (b)  amplitude  laiio  for  caae  1. 


show  streamwise  variation,  especially  in  the  entrance 
and  outflow  regions.  This  indicates  that  a  lag  effect  is 
expected.  The  spatial  growth  rates  in  Fig.  8  clearly  show 
the  diflerenoe  between  the  nonpaiallel  and  local  solu¬ 
tions  which  is  caused  by  the  lag  effect  The  downstream 
efiect  from  the  0(t)  correction,  is  proportional  to  the 
first  derivative  of  the  0(1)  properties  with  respect  to 
X,  as  was  discussed  in  Peng  and  Williams  (1986a).  With 
the  symmetric  properties  of  the  0(  1 )  solution,  the  0(<) 
correction  is  antisymmetric  as  observed. 

c.  Cases 

In  this  case,  the  flows  in  the  upper  and  the  lower 
layer  change  simultaneously  in  the  streamwise  direc¬ 
tion.  The  (nofiles,  displayed  in  Fig.  9,  are: 

C/,  =  l+sech(.y), 

C/2  =  0.6+0.4sech(;i:), 

0.4  +  0.6  sech(A:).  (4.6) 


Mean  flows 


Flo.  6.  U,  and  (/]  varutioiu  for  case  2. 


If  temixifal  growth  were  soughL  the  maximum 
growth  rate  region  would  be  located  at  the  place  where 
the  vertical  shear  is  maximtun,  i.e.,  AT  =  0  in  this  case. 
This  is  not  always  true  for  the  sitatial  growth  rate. 
Physically,  the  temiwral  growth  can  be  linked  to  the 
spatial  growth  by 

*/  =  -“.  (4.7) 

Lji 

where  Cn  is  the  phase  sfteed,  <u/  the  temix>ral  growth 
rate  and  ki  is  the  spatial  growth  rate. 

In  general,  as  discussed  in  Peng  and  Williams 
(1987),  this  equation  can  be  treated  only  as  a  link 
between  these  two  types  of  instability  and  precise  values 
of  one  growth  rate  cannot  be  obtained  fiom  the  other 
using  this  equation.  However,  for  the  present  model. 
Eq.  (4.7)  does  provide  very  accurate  results.  In  this 
case,  the  dispersion  relation  for  these  two  types  of  in¬ 
stability  is  identical  with  the  relation  w  =  k*  C. 

Since  the  phase  velocity  is  pro(x>rtional  to  the 
averaged  flow  speed,  from  (4.7),  the  spatial  growth  rate 
will  be  smaller  for  the  same  shear  when  the  averaged 
mean  flow  is  larger.  In  this  case,  the  (jarallel  growth 
rate  which  is  the  solid  line  in  Fig.  10  has  a  local  min¬ 
imum  at  the  center  point  where  the  shear  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  streamwise  solution  rei>resented  by  the 
dashed  line  in  Fig.  10  is  very  close  to  the  i>arallel  so¬ 
lution.  The  diSerence  between  the  parallel  and  non- 
(tarallel  phase  siteeds  are  small  (not  shown),  with  the 
nonparallel  phare  speed  slightly  slower  than  the  (tarallel 
phare  siteed  upstream  of  AT  =  0  and  slightly  faster 
downstream,  llie  amplitude  of  the  vertical  diflerence 
is  almost  uniform  as  in  Fig.  1  lb,  but  the  phase  difier- 
ence  changes  substantially  (Fig.  1  la).  In  order  to  have 
a  significant  lag  eflecL  both  the  amplitude  and  the  phase 
of  the  vertical  difference  have  to  vary  substantially  in 
the  streamwise  direction.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  the 
vertical  disturbance  structure  leads  to  a  small  lag  effect 
(Fig.  10). 
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Fta.  7.  (a)  Phaae  aaete  benMcn  tha  upper  aad  lamer  layer  (b)  ntio  for  cmo  2. 


e.  Cases 


d.  Case4 

The  variation  of  the  mean  flow  in  this  case  is  amilar 
to  case  3,  but  the  maximum  speed  region  is  shifted  for 
different  layers.  Referring  to  Hg.  1,  the  upper  flow  lags 
the  lower  layer  by  approximately  %  of  the  length  of 
the  domain  considered.  The  profiles,  which  are  plotted 
in  Fig.  12,  are 

£/,  -  1 +aech(Ar+ 1). 

£^2 -0.3 +0.4  sech(A7, 

£/,-£/2-0.7+sech(^+l)-0.4seeh(;ir).  (4.8) 

In  Fig.  13,  the  spatial  growth  rate  has  a  minimum 
near  X  «  0.3  and  the  nonpaiallel  effect  shows  the  re¬ 
sult  expected  by  examining  the  structure  variation  in 
Fig.  14. 


Fto.  1.  SfMW  irowth  (Me  for  local  (foUd  line)  and  imaiiiwiae 
(daiiiod  Itae)  aoiutioiis  for  caae  2  aa  ia  Fla  6. 


In  this  case,  the  upper  flow  has  the  same  value  as  in 
case  4.  but  the  speed  of  the  lower  layer  is  increased  so 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  vertical  shear  is  decreased 
(Fig.  15),  i.c., 

U,  -  1  +sech(Jf  +  1), 

I/2-0.6  +  0.7sech(2r). 

Ui  -  C/2«0.4  +  sech(2f+  l)-0.7  sechfAT).  (4.9) 

In  Fig.  16,  the  parallel  growth  rate  (solid  line)  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  case  4,  yeL  very  significant  nonparallel 
effects  (dashed  line)  are  observed  near  the  minimum 
growth  rate  region,  i.e.,  X  ^  O.S.  The  phase  speed  in 
Fig.  17  indicates  a  slightly  slower  phase  speed  for  the 
nonparallel  flow  upstream  from  X  -  O.S  and  slightly 
faster  phase  speed  downstream.  From  the  second  effect 


Mean  flows 


Fto.  9.  U,  aad  Ui  proEka  tor  caae  3. 
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Fta.  10.  Locil  (toM  line)  and  ureainwiae  Idaaiied  line) 
itMiiai  irowtb  rate  far  CMe  3  aa  in  Fig.  9. 


proposed  by  Peog  and  Willianu  (1986),  the  nonpar¬ 
allel  growth  rate  would  be  slightly  larger  than  the  par¬ 
allel  growth  rate  upstream  of  X  ^  O.S  and  vice  versa 
downstream.  Furthermore,  in  Fig.  18,  both  the  phase 
angle  and  the  amplitude  of  the  vertical  difference  in 
disturbance  structure  show  substantial  variation  near 
the  minimum  shear  region  atX^  0.5.  Thus,  lag  effect 
makes  the  dominant  contribution  to  the  nonparallel 
effect  in  this  r^on. 

When  the  frictional  coefficient  r  increases  from  0.0 
to  0.1,  the  overall  growth  rate  decreases  and  the  lag 
effect  also  decreases. 


The  five  cases  presented  above  indicate  that  the  two 
effects  discussed  in  Peng  and  Williams  (1986)  can 
successfully  explain  the  streamwise  effects  obtained  in 
the  present  study.  A  major  result  is  thaL  although  the 
streamwise  variation  of  the  basic  flow  considered  here 
is  twice  the  variation  in  previous  barotropic  study  (i.e., 
(  *  0.2  vs  (  >  0. 1 ),  the  nonparallel  solutions  are  very 
close  to  the  local  parallel  solutions  for  most  of  the  cases 
considered.  The  smallness  of  downstream  effects  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  vertical  structure  of  the  distur¬ 
bances  is  essentially  insensitive  to  variations  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  shear.  In  the  next  section,  we  will  analyze  the  de¬ 
pendency  of  the  vertical  structure  on  the  shear  and 
other  parameters. 


5.  Dependency  of  the  vertical  structure  of  the  distur¬ 
bance  on  the  shear 

Equation  (3. 1 4)  contains  two  separate  equations  for 
the  disturbances  of  the  upper  (n  =  1)  and  lower  (n 
»  2)  layers.  The  ratio  R  between  the  disturbances  in 
the  upper  and  lower  layers,  which  is  given  by  (3.17), 
can  be  obtained  by  setting  either  n  =  1  or  n  =  2  in 
(3.14).  An  alternative  is  to  add  the  n  1  and  n  =  2 
equations  from  (3.14),  which  gives 

-KHU2ko-u>)  +  ko0  +  irK^ 

For  simplification,  the  fiictionai  coefficient  r  is  set  equal 
to  zero  in  (5.1).  With  u  =  kC,  the  analysis  falls  back 
to  the  temporal  instability  and  (5.1)  becomes 


[(C^2  +  U^)/2  - -H 0/K^?  -  i(C/.  -  Uz)^  +  C?  +  iCAUi  -  Ux) 
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-3.0  -2.0  -1.0  0.0  l.O  2.0  3.0 
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Amplitude  ratio  between  layers 

(3=1.5  cj=2.0  P=10.0 
U=l.+sech(X).U,=  6+.4sech(X) 


Fkl.  1 1.  (a)  PtuMB  angle;  (b)  amplitude  ratio  betawu  the  two  layen  for  caae  3  where  the  IJ\  and  C/j  profiles  are  in  Fig.  9. 
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where  C  is  the  complex  phase  speed  and  C  ~  C«  +  iC/.  The  i^taae  angle  8,  in  (5.2)  is 


-  _ -C,(Ut-U2) _ 

'  -i(£/,-t/j)'+li(t/,  +  t/2)-c*+/3/A:'l^+c/  • 
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and  the  amplitude  A  is 


{[(^(t/:  -I-  t/i) -  C,  4- 0/K^f  -  i(t/,  -  C/:)^  -I-  C,^J^  +  C/(t/.  - 

iC-t/.+d/AT'l^ 


Fust,  consider  the  situation  when  ^  -  0.  From  Eq. 
(7.1l.9)inPediosky(l979). 

Ci,-i(t/, +  £/,).  (5.3) 

I  r2F— 

Q.±i(C/.-C/.)[^J  .  (5.6) 

Introducing  (3.5)  and  (5.6)  into  (5.3),  the  expression 
becomes  _ 


[iF+xy 

Fi^  ■ 


Therefore,  when  /}  "  0,  the  phase  difference  does  not 
depend  explkitly  on  the  shear,  but  only  on  the  scale 
of  the  wave  which  is  determined  by  ko.  With  expression 
(3.16)  evaluated  for  m  -  1,  we  have 

2F-#:*-2F-»^-V. 

2F+#:*-2F+ir^  +  Ab^  (5.8) 

For  very  long  wave,  Ito  "*  •.  aod  ~  0(1)  which  is 
an  order  smaller  than  (2F  -  ir^)  or  (2F  +  t^).  Thus, 
the  variation  of  ko  in  the  stieamwise  direction  is  even 
smaller  and  it  can  be  neglected  in  (5.6).  For  example, 
when  ko  *  1 

«,«53*  (5.9) 

which  is  about  the  average  phase  angle  in  our  results. 


Mean  flows 

U -l.+sech(X+ 1),U,=.3 +.4sech(X) 


For  higher  frequency,  the  wavenumber  increases  and 
contribution  from  Ic  in  IF  -  is  no  longer  small.  If 
k  is  ^3.5,  then  2F  -  0  and  the  phase  angle 

between  the  layers  approaches  zero,  which  gives  no 
instability.  Since  the  wavenumber  increases  with  the 
frequency,  there  is  an  upper  bound  of  the  frrequency 
for  spatial  instability,  as  demonstrated  by  Merldne 
(1977)  in  his  Fig.  4.  The  variation  of  8p  will  be  larger 
for  shorter  waves  with  larger  kd. 

As  for  the  amplitude  A,  when  /3  *  0  the  expression 
(5.4)  becomes  identically  equal  to  1  when  (5.5)  and 
(5.6)  ate  used.  In  other  words,  the  amplitude  i4  is  totally 
independent  of  the  shear  and  the  stale  of  the  waves 
when  d  equals  zero. 

When  jS  0,  Eq.  (7.1 1.13)  in  Pedlosky  (1979)  gives 


c  J£!±£L 

*"  2  KHK^  +  2F) 


(5.10) 


C/-  2F(FT2F) 


(5.11) 
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Spatial  growth  rate.  2-layer 
^»T.5  «=1.5  P=10.0 
U,“l.+sech(X+l).U,=.3+.4sech(X) 
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Flo.  12.  U,  tad  U]  proAlet  for  cate  4. 
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Fio.  1 3.  Local  (tolid  line)  and  tlreaaiwite  (daihed  line) 
ipatial  growth  rate  for  case  4  u  in  Fig.  12. 
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Phase  angle  between  layers 
0—1.5  u=1.5  F^IO.O 
U,»l.+sech(X+l),U,a.3+.4sech(X) 
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Amplitude  ratio  between  layers 
^*1.5  cj*1.5  F^IO.O 
U-l.+sech(X+l).U,=.3+.4sech(X) 
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Flo.  14.  (a)Pliateutle;(b)aai|)litttderatiobenMeatii0tiN>laymfarcMe4MiaFis.  12. 
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ffF 

KH.K^  +  2F)' 
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(5.13) 


+  C/* 


Now  the  variation  of  ko  and  the  shear  would  have  a 
larger  effect  on  the  variations  of  8^  and  A.  When  the 
shear  is  large,  the  0  effect  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  variations  of  6,  and  A  ate  small.  If  the  shear  is 
small,  however,  the  0  effect  becomes  important  and 
variations  of  8,  and  A  are  large.  For  all  the  cases  dis¬ 
cussed  in  section  4,  we  have  0i‘O.ln  case  5,  the  min¬ 
imum  shear  region  is  near  X  •  O.S,  where  both  the 
phase  angle  and  the  amplitude  variations  are  substan¬ 
tial  and  the  streamwise  effxt  is  large  in  that  region  due 
to  the  lag  effect  In  case  2,  the  shear  decreases  toward 
the  inflow  and  outflow  regions,  variations  of  the  phase 
angle  and  the  amplitude  become  large  and  the  lag  effect 
increases.  For  case  I,  the  streamwise  variation  of  the 
shear  is  the  same  as  in  case  2,  but  the  absolute  shear 
value  is  much  larger  everywhere  than  in  case  2.  There¬ 
fore,  the  disturbance  structure  is  more  uniform  and 


Mcnn  flows 


Flo.  15.  </|  and  Ut  proAla  for  am  5. 


the  lag  effect  is  negligible.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
minimum  shear  in  case  4  (A*  *  0.3  in  Fig.  12)  is  larger 
than  the  minimum  shear  in  case  S  (A’  ~  O.S  in  Fig.  IS). 
Consequently,  the  local  vertical  structure  in  case  4  does 
not  show  a  large  variation  near  the  minimum  shear 
region  (compare  Fig.  14  with  Fig.  18). 

To  verify  the  above  analysis,  case  2  is  recalculated 
with  0-0,  keeping  all  other  parameters  unchanged. 
The  variaboo  in  the  vertical  structure  is  greatly  reduced, 
as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  19  with  Fig.  7.  The 
reduced  variation  of  the  disturbance  structure  greatly 
reduces  the  lag  effect  as  is  evident  in  Fig.  20.  The  slight 
nonparallel  effect  in  this  case  comes  from  the  phase 
speed  difference  mechanism.  As  a  further  illustration, 
0  b  kept  the  same  as  in  case  2,  but  the  shear  is  increased 


Spatial  growth  rate,  2-layer 
0—1.5  «=2.0  P=10.0 
,  U=l.+sech(X+l).U,=.6+.7sech(X) 


Flo.  14.  Locil  (wild  iiiie)  and  ttreamwiae  (dashed  Kiie) 
aiatial  BTOwth  rate  for  case  5  aa  in  Fig  15. 
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Phase  speed 
^1.5  w=2.(5  P=10.0 
o  U-l.+sech(X+l).U  =.6+.7sech(X) 


Fto.  17.  Local  (lotid  line)  and  Aicamwiae  (daihed  line) 
phaar  ^eedi  for  caae  3  at  in  Ft|.  1 3. 

by  incfcaaiag  the  uniform  port  of  the  upper  layer  flow, 
Le., 

f/,-  1.5  +  sech(;n. 

t/j-0.9.  (5.12) 

As  in  Fig.  19,  the  variation  of  the  local  vertical  structure 
21)  is  also  greatly  reduced  as  can  be  seen  by  com¬ 
parison  with  Fig.  7,  and  the  nonparallel  effect  in  Fig. 
22  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  20.  Therefore,  increasing  the 
shear  causes  the  same  result  as  decreasing  the  /9  effect 
Both  of  them  will  reduce  the  variation  of  the  vertical 
structure  with  respect  to  the  variation  of  the  shear,  ren¬ 
dering  the  lag  effect  less  unimportant 

6.  DtocMrioa 

In  this  paper,  the  two-scale  technique  is  applied  to 
study  the  nonparallel  effects  with  basic  flows  which 
vary  slowly  in  ^  streamwise  direction  in  the  two-layer 
baroclinic  model.  Different  streamwise  variations  of 
the  basic  flows  are  analyzed,  including  vertical  shifting 
of  the  maximum  wind  speed  region  in  the  two  layers. 


Phase  angle  between  layers 
^1.5«=2.0  P=10.0 
o  U»l.+sech(X+l).U,=.6+.7sech(X) 


Fto.  It.  (a)  PhsM  angle;  (b)  anpUtude  latio 


The  diflfinence  between  the  nonparallel  flow  solution 
and  the  parallel  flow  solution  which  is  determined  lo¬ 
cally,  is  explained  successfully  with  the  mechanisms 
discussed  prmously  by  Peng  and  Williams  ( 1 986a)  for 
the  barotropic  model.  The  nonparaUel  contribution  is 
mainly  dominated  by  the  lag  effect,  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  streamwise  variation  of  the  vertical  dis¬ 
turbance  structure.  This  vertical  structure  is  the  ratio 
between  the  disturbance  solutions  for  the  upper  and 
lower  layers  and  is  represented  by  its  amplitude  and 
the  phase  angle.  The  lag  effect  is  significant  when  both 
the  amplitude  and  the  phase  angle  change  substantially 
in  the  streamwise  dire^on. 

Variations  of  the  vertical  structure  ate  analyzed  by 
using  the  temporal  instability,  because  w  »  IcC  precisely 
links  the  temporal  and  spatial  growth  for  the  present 
model  When  the  d-effsct  is  excluded,  or  the  magnitude 
of  the  shear  is  large,  the  disturbance  structure  is  almost 
uniform  in  the  streamwise  direction  irrespective  of  a 
substantial  variation  of  the  shear.  In  this  case,  the  lag 
effect  is  small,  and  the  locally  determined  solution  is 
very  close  to  the  total  solution.  The  lag  effect  is  im- 
poitant  when  the  shear  is  small.  Therefore,  the  non- 
parallel  correction  is  more  important  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  than  the  winter  for  the  atmospheric  jets. 

Grotjahn  (1984b)  used  numerical  integration  of  a 
high-resolution  multilevel  spectral  model  to  study 
baroclinic  instability  in  an  environment  with  long 
waves.  In  his  uniform  basic  state,  the  vertical  shear  had 
a  nondimensional  value  of  1  corresponding  to  our 
scaling.  In  his  experiment  which  corresponded  most 
closely  to  ours,  the  vertical  shear  increased  along  the 
jet  For  this  experiment  he  found  that  the  disturbance 
vertical  structure  did  not  change  appreciably  down¬ 
stream  (Fig.  S,  Grotjahn,  1984b).  Although  he  did  not 
compare  the  local  and  streamwise  varying  solutions, 
his  finding  that  the  disturbance  structure  did  not  vary 
downstream  agrees  with  our  result  for  large  vertical 
shear.  The  consistency  between  his  results  and  ours 
may  not  be  fortuitous  and  it  may  indicate  that  our 
analysis  concerning  the  vertical  structure  variation  can 


Amplitude  ratio  between  layers 
^=1.5  u=2.0  P=10.0 
e,  U=l.+sech(X+l).U  =.6-»-.7sech(X) 


the  two  Uyen  for  cate  3  u  in  Fig.  13. 
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be  appbed  to  tbe  oontinuouaiy  stratified  flows.  More 
studies  are  needed  to  verify  this. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  Pierrefaumbert 
( 1984)  studied  the  time  evolution  of  a  baroclinic  dia- 
turba^  in  the  two4ayer  model  in  a  basic  flow  with 
streamwise  variation.  The  results  from  the  numerical 
integration  were  compared  with  an  analytical  solution, 
which  was  obtained  locally  using  parallel  flow  theory. 
No  correction  for  the  streamwise  variation  in  the  mean 
flow  was  included.  However,  the  numerical  results 
contain  the  streamwise  eflbcL  and  the  dosenesB  of  these 
solutions  agrees  with  our  results. 

In  an  early  study,  Ling  and  Reynolds  (1973)  ex* 
amined  the  nonparaUel  effect  for  several  different  types 
of  shear  flow  with  streamwise  variation.  The  higher 
order  correction  was  found  to  be  important  for  some 
situations  and  not  for  others.  No  physical  reason  was 
given  to  explain  their  results. 

From  the  climatological  data  analyzed  by  Blackman 
et  al.  ( 1 978)  and  Lau  ( 1 979),  the  location  of  the  max- 


-3.0  -2.0  -1.0  0.0  1.0  2.0  3.0 


X 

Fto.  20.  Locii  (solid  line)  and  ttrewnwiae  (daibed  line)  spatial 
sroaHi  me  witk  the  mean  flow  (/|  and  Ut  Use  aune  as  in  case  2 
eaoeptfl  •  0. 


ifflum  amplitude  for  the  eddies  is  shifted  downstream 
fiom  the  region  of  maximinn  shear.  Frederiksen  (1978, 
1979,  1980)  arxl  Niehaus  (1980,  1981)  superimposed 
a  long  wave  upon  a  zonally  unifonn  flow.  The  temporal 
approach  was  used  by  tlwm  with  cyclic  boundary  con¬ 
ditions.  This  procedure  yields  a  single  growth  rate  and 
an  eigenfunction  whose  envelope  varies  in  the  stream- 
wise  direction.  The  exact  reason  for  the  downstream 
shifting  of  the  envelope  was  not  explained  explicitly. 
Pierrefaumbert  (1984)  elucidated  this  point  In  his 
study,  where  the  bask  flow  supported  absolute  insu- 
bility  in  some  region,  the  frequency  obtained  at  the 
maximum  absolute  instability  dominated  the  whole 
domain.  The  complex  wavenumber  obtained  locally 
with  that  fixed  frequency  from  the  dispersion  relation 
determined  the  spatial  structure  and  spatial  growth  (or 
decay).  The  wave  envelope  had  a  maximum  amplitude 
at  the  point  where  the  spatial  growth  (the  imagiimry 
part  of  the  wavenumber)  vanished;  i.e.. 


In  barotropic  studies  with  streamwise  varying  mean 
flows,  Tuimz  et  aL  (1978)  and  Williams  et  al.  (1984) 
found  spatially  growing  disturbances  with  a  maximum 
amplitude  downstream  from  regions  of  maximum 
temporal  instability.  Tupaz  et  al.  integrated  the  equa¬ 
tion  numerically  with  periodic  forcing  on  the  upstream 
boundary.  After  an  adjustment  phase,  the  entire  field 
began  to  oscillate  with  tbe  forc^  frequency,  since  in 
this  case  there  was  no  absolute  instability.  For  a  basic 
flow  that  does  not  support  absolute  instability,  a  train 
of  waves  can  move  into  the  region  that  is  baroclinically 
unstable.  Tbe  disturbances  then  grow  spatially  as  they 
propagate  downstream  and  the  amplitude  of  the  wave 
[»cket  increases  with  distance.  At  ^e  point  where  the 
spatial  growth  rate  vanishes,  the  amplitude  reaches  a 
maximum.  The  frequency  that  will  dominate  is  the 
one  that  has  the  larg^  overall  spatial  growth,  while  if 
there  is  absolute  instability  somewhere  in  the  domain, 
the  frequency  would  be  the  one  excited  by  the  maxi- 
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Amplitude  ratio  between  layers 
/J-1.5  <y=2.0  F=10.0 
U»1.5+sech(X),U,=0.9 


f 


■M  ibMluie  iiMability  aadncuiMl  in  Piefietnimben 
ft9t4).  Neoeitheiew,  with  or  withoat  abeohue  inata* 
Mitjr,  the  downatream  shifting  of  the  nuunmum  am* 
piiHiile  of  the  wave  envelope  is  demonstrated  deaily 
by  the  spatial  giDw^  From  the  pure  temporal  insta- 
hdity  approach,  it  is  not  dear  h^  this  can  be  dem* 

Pedloaky  ( 1 976)  carried  out  a  finite  amplitude  study 
w^  the  two4ayer  quasi-geostrophic  modd  of  a  flow 
with  an  abrupt  cha^  in  the  barochnic  stability  prop* 
crtiea.  On  the  uparind  side  of  the  change  there  was  a 
uniform  weak  inatahility  and  on  the  downwind  side 
the  flow  was  stable.  He  also  considered  the  reverted 
sttuatiotL  Our  study  dtffers  in  that  we  allow  a  smooth 
transition  and  a  finite  change  in  the  stability  parameter 
over  a  large  distance.  In  his  steady  amplitude  solutions 
he  used  the  tpntial  growth  approach.  When  his  equa* 
lions  are  linrorized,  the  masimum  amplitude  occurs 
a  short  distance  into  the  stable  tcgioo.  There  is  a  lag 
effect  which  comes  from  the  tnatrhing  condition  when 


Spatial  growth  rate,  2-layer 
<y=2.0  P=10,0 
U-1.5+sech(X).U,=0.g 


no.  22.  LogH  (aolid  Km)  wd  aiMwiiiw  (dimad  Km) 
MaKal  srewUi  HM  oonwpowlias  to  Fis.  21. 


the  flow  passes  fiom  the  unstable  region  to  the  stable 
region,  but  be  did  not  discuss  it  in  the  linear  contexL 

in  the  present  study  the  0(()  correction  to  the  local 
spatial  growth  rate  fiftnn  the  stieamwiae  variation  in 
the  mean  flow  is  small  This  suggests  that  under  more 
general  conditions  the  local  spatial  growth  solution  will 
give  a  good  first  estimate  of  the  behavior  as  long  as  the 
stieamwiae  scale  is  large  compared  with  the  disturbance 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  corrections  are  very 
small  when  the  shear  is  not  too  small,  the  theory  should 
be  applicable  to  somewhat  smaller  scale  stieamwiae 
variations,  i.e.,  where  <  is  not  small.  (Consider,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  cydogenesis  problem  in  the  lee  of  a  long 
mountain  range  like  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Suppose 
that  the  barodinkaty  is  enhanced  near  the  mountains. 
Since  the  phase  spe^  may  also  increase,  the  local  spa¬ 
tial  growth  rate  may  not  increase,  as  can  be  seen  from 
(4.7).  Even  if  the  growth  rate  is  increased,  the  eflect  on 
the  disturbance  amplitude  will  be-small  if  the  width  of 
the  more  unstable  area  is  small.  If  a  more  realistic 
model  were  used  (mean  flow  with  horizontal  shear, 
more  vertical  layers,  explicit  topography,  etc.),  the  lag 
effrot  is  small,  and  the  locally-determined  solution  is 
(1986)  would  be  mote  importauL  This  lag  efliect  would 
then  further  reduce  the  enhanced  insubility  near  the 
topography,  since  the  disturbance  would  not  have 
enough  time  in  the  region  which  has  a  larger  local 
growth  rate  to  take  advantage  of  the  enhanced  insu¬ 
bility. 
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APPENDIX 


Expression  for  and  Hi  in  Eq.  (3.24)  obtained 
from  the  solval^ty  condition  impo^  on  0(c)  prob¬ 
lem. 


Hs 


1 


A:|[-2i«A:6*i  +  3iV*i 


r(£/,Jlc6-«)Fl 
■¥  iUi  -  «*,/J  +  iF([/2*,  -  U,*2)  +  2rko*,] 

+  -  /♦j/J  +  iF[U,*2  -  £/j*i)  +  2hkb*jl 

Expression  for  St  and  Si  in  (3.26)  for  the  CX<)  wave- 
number  Ac. 

^'djrJ  ((/2Jkb-«)[  "  aA''*' ajr) 

^^'^^\RdX^lxr~ 


dX 

0^  FUt  dR 
~RdX'^  R  dX 


1 


(2uko  -3ko^-Ut  +  0  + 


w) 


1 


i)- 


FlUi-UtR)  FfUt-UiJR) 


(Uiko-m))  (t/./co-u.)  (f/jAcb-w) 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  cofflpeica  the  enor  disaibutioaa  for  three  iransfonnation  fonnulae  bet««en  temporal  growth  rate 
and  tpaual  growth  rate  with  the  lineanaed  baroiropic  vomaty  equation.  The  sech^  and  the  tanh  basic-sate 
prahleaare  uaed  for  iUiHtranon.  The  tranatormation  which  uses  the  phase  vetocity  gives  a  moderate  enor  which 
does  not  have  a  strong  dependence  on  the  growth  rate.  The  fonnulae  denved  by  Caster,  and  later  by  Nayteh 
and  Padhye.  which  employ  the  group  vetoaty.  have  enocs  that  are  a  function  of  the  ratio  o*  the  spatial  growth 
laK  to  the  wavenumber.  Tlie  errors  from  their  formulae  are  small  when  the  ratio  is  sinalL  but  the  errors  increase 
with  the  ratio  so  that  all  three  trantfomiation  formulae  give  similar  errors  when  the  ratio  is  of  order  one.  Nayteh 
and  Padhye's  formula  is  redenved  for  the  barotropic  voracity  equation  with  a  procedure  which  shows  that  rauo 
of  irowth  rate  to  wavenumber  must  be  small  for  accuracy. 


I.  Introdnctioa  transformation  formula  which  depends  on  the  phase 

speed (Schubauer  and  Skramstad.  1 943)  will  introduce 
Basic  currents  in  both  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  errors  that  are  not  negligible.  Caster  (1962)  demon- 
often  have  appreciable  downstream  variation.  As  a  re-  strated  that  for  the  same  wavenumber,  if  the  amplih- 
sult  the  traditional  parallel  flow  subility  theories,  cation  rate  is  small,  the  frequencies  for  temporal  and 
which  employ  temporal  growth,  cannot  be  directly  ap-  spatial  growth  are  also  equal  with  an  error  of  the  order 
plied  to  these  flows,  (t  has  been  shown  by  Tupaz  et  al.  of  (maximum  growth  rate)-.  Under  this  condition. 
( 1 978).  Williams  et  al.  ( 1 984)  and  Peng  and  Williams  Caster  ( 1 962)  obtained  a  transformation  from  one  type 
(1986)  in  studies  of  downstream,  barotropic  instability  of  growth  rate  to  another  in  terms  of  the  real  group 
that  spatial  instability  is  more  appropriate  with  down-  velocity.  Only  when  the  systems  are  nondispersive  will 
stream  varying  basic  flows.  The  spatial  growth  exists  the  transformations  using  phase  velocity  and  group  ve- 
when  the  basic  flow  does  not  support  absolute  insta-  locity  be  the  same.  Recently.  Nayteh  and  Padhye  ( 1979) 
bility.  More  relevant  discussion  concerning  this  is  given  reformulated  this  problem,  and  their  results  differ  from 
in  Peng  and  Williams  ( 1987).  They  used  spatial  insta-  Caster’s  mainly  in  two  aspects.  First,  the  complex 
bility  in  the  two-layer  barclinic  model  to  help  explain  group  velocity  is  used  instead  of  the  real  group  velocity 
regions  of  enhanced  cyclonic  activity.  Since  spatial  as  in  Caster's  formula.  Second,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
growth  rates  are  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  variety  of  geo-  proper  comparison,  a  correaion  to  the  wavenumber 
physical  problems,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  (frequency)  must  be  added  when  transforming  the 
transformation  formulae  to  obtain  spatial  growth  rates  temporal  (spatial)  growth  rate  into  the  spaual  (tem- 
from  temporal  growth  rates  or  vice  versa.  In  some  poral)  growth  rate.  The  results  they  presented  are  very 
studies  it  is  easier  to  measure  one  type  of  growth  rate  accurate,  with  almost  all  errors  2%  or  less, 
than  the  other.  Meanwhile,  there  are  some  cases  when  In  this  paper  these  approximations  are  compared 
one  type  of  instability  has  analytical  solutions  but  not  for  barotropic  instability  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
the  other,  so  that  a  transformation  formula  would  be  transformation  by  Nayfeh  and  Padhye  ( 1979)  whose 
very  useful.  In  this  paper  we  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  limiutions  have  not  been  previously  discussed.  Two 
some  transformation  formulae  for  geophysically  rele-  different  basic  flows  are  studied.  The  tirst  one  is  an 
vant  barotropic  currents.  easterly  jet  with  a  sech*  protile,  which  approximates 

The  temporally  growing  normal-mode  solutions  the  jet  that  is  observed  south  of  the  Tibeun  Plateau  at 
have  complex  frequencies  or  phase  speeds  and  real  200  mb  during  Northern  Hemisphere  summer.  The 
wavenumbers,  while  the  spatially  growing  solutions  second  one  is  a  tanh  protile,  which  resembles  the  basic 
have  complex  wavenumbers  and  real  frequencies,  flow  in  the  intertropical  convergence  zone. 

There  is  no  general  transformation  formula  which  gives  In  section  2.  the  three  approximations  will  be  com- 
the  exact  relationship  between  the  two  types  of  growth  pared  for  the  two  wind  profiles.  Some  results  from 
rate.  It  was  shown  by  Caster  (I96S)  that  the  simple  Nayfeh  and  Padhye  will  also  be  presented  for  com- 
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parison.  In  section  3.  their  formula  will  be  rederived 
for  the  barotropic  vonicity  equation  in  order  to  bener 
understand  its  range  of  validity. 


2.  Numerical  comparisons 


This  study  uses  the  linearized  equation  for  conser¬ 
vation  of  vorticity  in  two-dimensional  How.  The  gov¬ 
erning  equation  in  nondimensional  form  is  (§7.3.  Ped- 
losky.  1979), 


=  0. 


(1) 


where  is  the  disturbance  streamfunction.  \  the  fric¬ 
tional  coetiicient  and  H  is  the  derivative  of  the  Coriolis 
parameter  ( here  X  and  d  are  consunts).  The  basic  How 
for  the  Bickley  jet  is  described  by 

0(y)  = -a  sech-|^  j  ( 2) 

where  a  is  the  maximum  speed  and  b  is  the  half-width 
of  the  jet.  The  boundary  conditions  for  the  channel 
domain  are 

^'  =  0  at  y=±D.  (3) 


For  the  ITCZ  flow  approximation,  the  basic  flow  is 


(7(y)  =  0.5tanh(il  +  t'o  (4) 

\aj 

where  Uo  is  the  constant  basic  state  and  the  boundary 
conditions  are  that  the  streamfunction  vanishes  at  in¬ 
finity.  i.e.. 

^'  =  0  at  y=±x.  (5) 

When  the  normal  mode  solution 

i^'  =  .-l(y)e''“'“'’  (6) 


is  introduced.  Eqs.  ( I )  and  (3)  or  (5)  constitute  an  ei¬ 
genvalue  problem.  If  the  frequency  <*>  is  a  real  number, 
the  complex  wavenumber  gives  a  spatially  growing 
wave.  When  the  wavenumber  a  is  a  real  number,  com¬ 
plex  frequency  leads  to  a  temporally  growing  wave. 
The  parameters  a.  in  (2)  and  d  in  (4)  will  be  altered 
to  change  the  sharpness  of  the  jet  profile  in  order  to 
obtain  a  large  range  of  the  instability  level,  which  is 
measured  by  the  amplification  rate  (growth  rate).  We 
will  use  this  problem  to  study  the  errors  that  arise  from 
transforming  temporal  to  spatial  growth  rates  using  the 
different  relations  discussed  in  the  Introduction. 

In  the  following  equations,  subscripts  r  and  <  indicate 
the  real  and  imaginary  parts  and  w,  is  the  temporal 
growth  rate  and  a,  is  the  spatial  growth  rate.  The  first 
transformation  formula  uses  the  phase  velocity,  fol¬ 
lowing  Schubauer  and  Skramsud  (1943), 


where  c,  is  the  real  phase  velocity. 


The  second  formula,  which  was  proposed  by  Caster 
(1962).  uses  the  real  group  velocity. 


01,(5)  =  - 


w,(r) 

dwrjda. 


(8) 


where  duddor  is  the  real  group  velocity. 

The  third  formula,  which  was  derived  by  Nayfeh 
and  Padhye  ( 1 979).  is 


5a  =  — 


w' 


(9) 


where  u  =  dw/da  is  the  complex  group  velocity.  The 
real  part  of  Eq.  (9)  is  the  transformation  formula  from 
temporal  to  spatial  growth  rate  with  the  imaginary  part 
of  Eq.  (9)  being  the  required  correaion  to  shift  the 
wavenumber  for  proper  comparison.  A  more  detailed 
denvauon  of  Eq.  (9)  is  given  in  section  3. 

The  compuutions  of  the  transformed  spatial  growth 
rates  for  the  sech‘  profile  arc  summanzed  in  Table  1. 
and  compared  with  spatial  growth  rates  from  direct 
calculation.  For  the  cases  shown  in  Table  1 .  d  =  -0.75. 
u)  =  -0.75  and  X  =  -0.05  nondimensionally  in 
Eq.(l). 

Column  1  in  Table  1  is  the  real  wavenumber  and 
column  2  is  the  corresponding  spatial  growth  rate.  The 
positive  sign  for  the  imaginary  part  of  the  wavenumber 
in  column  2  is  due  to  the  easterly  jet  specified  in  Eq. 
(2).  which  indicates  spatial  growth  in  the  negative  .x 
direction.  Columns  4.  6.  8  ate  the  spatial  growth  rates 
transformed  from  temporal  growth  rate  using  Eqs.  (7). 
(8)  and  (9).  respectively.  Columns  5.  7  and  9  give  the 
relative  errors  for  columns  4,  6  and  8  with  respect  to 
column  2.  These  errors  are  calculated,  for  instance,  for 
G  as 


error  of  G  = 


ll«,|-iC7l| 

ia,l 


(10) 


The  quantity  ia,/ari  which  is  listed  in  column  3  is  the 
ratio  between  the  amplification  rate  (a,)  and  the  local 
wavenumber  (a,).  Although  in  the  present  case,  a,  and 
|a,/a,|  are  of  the  same  order,  variations  of  all  the  errors 
due  to  the  diflerent  transformations  are  discussed  as 
functions  of  |a,/a,|  instead  of  at.  The  reasons  for  this 
will  be  explained  in  section  3. 

The  errors  introduced  by  using  phase  velocity  for 
conversion  (listed  in  column  5).  are  rather  uniform 
irrespertive  of  the  size  of  |a,/aj.  As  expeaed.  the  errors 
introduced  by  using  Caster’s  formula  (column  7)  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  as  |a,/orl  increases.  However,  the  errors 
introduced  by  using  isayfeh  and  Padhye's  formula 
(column  9)  also  increase  rapidly  as  la./a.l  increases. 
The  values  in  column  6  and  column  8  are  very  close. 
For  clearness,  these  relations  are  graphically  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  in  which  the  error  distributions  for  these  three 
transformation  are  plotted  against  the  ratio  |a,/a,|.  The 
solid  line  is  the  error  for  the  phase  velocity  formula, 
the  dashed  line  is  the  error  for  Caster’s  formula  and 
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Table  I.  Companson  of  the  growth  rates  and  errors  trom  three  different  approximations.* 


1 

*> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Spatial 

From 

From 

From 

Wavenumber 

growth  rate 

Ratio 

Eq. (5) 

Error 

Eq.  (6) 

Error 

Eq. (7) 

Error 

0I( 

MaJ 

‘  (SS) 

ofSS 

0 

of  O' 

(NP) 

of  NP 

-I.5IIOO 

0.01353 

0.0089 

-0.01075 

0.2055 

-0.01316 

0.0273 

-0.01350 

0.0022 

-1.50556 

0.04607 

0.0306 

-0.03636 

0.2108 

-0.04476 

0.0284 

-0.04547 

0.0130 

-1.49997 

0.07982 

0.0532 

-0.06298 

0.2109 

-0.07720 

0.0328 

-0.07817 

0.0207 

-1.49361 

0.11530 

0.0772 

-0.09093 

0.2113 

-0.11074 

0.0395 

-0.1 1  188 

0.0296 

-1.47679 

0.19164 

0.1298 

-0.15109 

0.2116 

-0.18094 

0.0558 

-0.18224 

0.0490 

-1.45168 

0.27468 

0.1892 

-0.21610 

0.2132 

-0.25352 

0.0770 

-0.25509 

0.0713 

-1.39246 

0.40581 

0.2914 

-0.31587 

0.2216 

-0.35848 

0.1166 

-0.36115 

0.1091 

-1.30670 

0.52804 

0.4041 

-0.40186 

0.2393 

-0.44460 

0.1580 

-0.44982 

0.1481 

-1.24311 

0.59223 

0.4764 

-0.44196 

0.2537 

-0.48502 

0.1810 

-0.49085 

0.1712 

-1.15617 

0.65644 

0.5677 

-0.47594 

0.2750 

-0.52070 

0.2068 

-0.52558 

0.1993 

*  SS:  Schubauer  and  Skramstad  ( 1943);  NP;  Nayt'eh  and  Padhye  (1979). 


the  dotted  line  is  the  error  for  Nayfeh  and  Padhye’s 
formula.  When  the  parameters  u.  d  and  X  are  varied 
over  a  reasonable  range,  the  error  distributions  are 
similar  to  those  in  Fig.  I . 

For  the  basic  flow  with  tanh  prohle  (Eq.  (4)|,  the 
numerical  calculations  are  made  bv  taking  the  lateral 
boundaries  at  a  large  distance  ( y  =  ±  lU)  instead  of  at 
infinity.  The  results  obtained  are  very  close  to  the  cal* 
culations  by  Michalke  ( 1965)  for  the  same  basic-state 
profile,  indicating  that  it  is  suflicient  for  the  present 
study.  An  example  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  where  u  =  0.3.  d 
=  0.1.  and  X  =  0.0 1 .  The  magnitude  of  the  growth  rate 
is  vaiied  by  changing  d  in  Eq.  (4).  In  this  case,  the  error 
using  the  phase  velocity  (solid  line)  decreases  with  the 
ratio  |a,/a,|  and  then  it  increases  again.  Caster's  for¬ 
mula  (dotted  line)  and  Nayfeh  and  Padhye's  formula 
(dashed  line)  have  the  same  error  distnbution.  with 
Nayfeh  and  Padhye's  formula  being  slightly  better. 

Overall,  when  the  ratio  ia,/a,|  is  small,  the  transfor¬ 


Sech*  PROFILE 


0.0  0  2  0  4 


Ratio  a,/a„ 

Fig.  I .  Error  disiributiom  for  a  case  with  sech  prohle  using  different 
transformation  formulae:  Schubauer  and  Skramstad  (solid  line). 
Caster  (dashed  linei.  and  Nayfeh  and  Padhye  (dotted  line). 


mation  which  uses  the  phase  veloaty  has  large  errors 
around  20%-30%.  and  both  Caster  s  formula  and 
Nayfeh  and  Padhye's  formula  give  small  errors.  Errors 
from  the  latter  formulae  increase  rapidly  as  la,/a,i  in¬ 
creases  and  they  are  about  equal.  When  the  ratio  is 
large,  which  is  the  more  relevant  situauon  for  atmo¬ 
spheric  instability,  all  three  formula  give  about  the  same 
error  range. 

As  further  illustration,  we  compute  the  transformed 
growth  rate  for  the  two-layer  baroclinic  model  in  a 
channel.  The  description  of  the  model  can  be  found 
in  Pedlosky  (1979).  In  this  model,  the  transformed 
growth  rate  using  either  phase  velocity  or  real  pan  of 
the  group  velocity  (Caster’s  formula)  give  very  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  errors  around  0.2%-2%.  This  is 
because  the  system  is  only  slightly  dispersive  so  that 
the  phase  velocity  is  very  close  to  the  group  velocitv. 
When  the  system  is  nondispersive  or  weakly  dispersive, 
both  formulae  using  phase  speed  and  real  pan  of  the 
group  velocity  are  very  accurate  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  Nayfeh  and  Padhye's  formula. 
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Fig.  2.  Aj  in  Fig.  2.  except  for  a  case  with  tanh  prohle. 


For  comparison  with  our  results,  we  extract  data 
from  Tables  1  and  2  of  Nayfeh  and  Padhye  to  construct 
our  Table  2,  which  contains  their  errors  as  a  function 
of  Wi/url  for  each  case.  All  the  errors  in  Table  2  are 
small,  ranging  from  0.0052  to  0.0438.  while  the  |a,/a,| 
are  also  small,  ranging  from  0.00136  to  0.02325.  This 
table  shows  that  Nayteh  and  Padhye’s  good  results  were 
obtained  when  Wi/aA  was  small. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  during  the  transformation 
from  one  type  of  growth  rate  to  another  the  frequency 
and  the  wavenumber  cannot  be  kept  the  same.  When 
transforming  from  temporal  to  spaual  growth  rate,  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  keeping  the  frequency  the  same  are 
slightly  bener  than  keeping  the  wavenumber  the  same, 
i.e..  a  2-4%  improvement.  The  correaion  to  the  wave- 
number  indicated  by  Nayteh  and  Padhye  ( 1979)  is  very 
close  to  the  adjustment  of  the  wavenumber  in  order 
to  obtain  constant  frequency. 

3.  Analysis  of  scarce  of  error 

In  this  section  we  will  discuss  Nayfeh  and  Padhye’s 
analysis  in  order  to  show  that  the  error  in  their  relation 
should  depend  on  |«,/a,|.  First  we  will  rederive  their 
formula  for  barotropic  vorticity  equation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  analysis  was  used  by  Pedlosky  (1979)  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  physical  meaning  of  group  velocity. 

Consider  the  motion  governed  by  Eqs.  ( 1 )  and  (3). 
The  total  wave  field  viewed  as  a  wave  packet  has  two 
separate  scales  of  oscillation,  in  the  normal  time  scale, 
the  local  oscillation  determines  the  period  over  which 
the  wave  amplitude  appears  to  be  constant.  In  the 
“slow”  time  scale,  the  amplitude  of  the  wave  field 
changes  gradually.  Due  to  the  bounded  channel  do¬ 
main  in  the  v-direction.  the  amplitude  has  slow  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  jc-direction  only.  Two  different  slow  scales 
can  thus  be  introduced: 

r=(s/  (II) 

where « is  a  small  parameter  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
slowness  of  the  temporal  and  spatial  variations  of  the 
field.  The  derivatives  in  ( I )  are  replaced  by 


Table  2.  Errors  extracted  from  Tables  I  and  2 
of  Nayfeh  and  Padhye  ( 1979). 
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0.00135 

0.0260 
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0.0072 
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0.02286 

0.0052 

0.02323 

0.0072 

0.01717 

0.0157 
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and  ( 1 )  becomes 

Id  d  -d  -  d  \ 

\dl  dT  dx  dX  J 

Since  e  is  a  small  parameter.  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  t: 

4/'  =  \pf^x,X,y.i,T)  +  t\l/t{x.X.y,t,T~)  +  -  •  (14) 

Now  substitute  ( 14)  into  ( 13)  and  collect  terms  of 
the  same  order  of  t.  The  first-order  terms  vield 

which  is  an  equation  in  the  normal  variables  only.  This 
equation  can  admit  the  following  solution: 

^0  =  A'.  Tin (16) 

Substitution  of  (16)  into  (15)  yields  the  familiar  relation 


<-iu  + 


iC'a  +  +  (#3  -^)(/a)f  =  0. 


The  balanced  equation  at  order  (t)  is 


The  right-hand  side  of  which  can  be  evaluated  with 
the  introduction  of  the  order-one  solution  (16)  which 
becomes 

dA 

rhs=  — 2(— 1«  +  f//a -b  X)  — (/a)f 
dX 


Since  the  left-hand  side  of  ( 19)  has  the  same  structure 


as  the  Arst-order  equation  (IS),  the  same  homogeneous 
solution  as  ( 16)  alM  applies  to  the  order  (<)  solution. 
The  right-hand  side  of  (19).  which  is  the  forcing  part, 
oscillates  with  the  same  frequency  as  the  homogeneous 
part.  Therefore,  the  solution  would  contain  a  secular 
growth  with  time.  For  time  (l/<).  the  solution  will 
become  as  large  as  the  hrst-order  solution  and  violate 
the  expansion  ( 14).  Therefore,  terms  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  ( 19)  which  are  proportional  to  exp(<(ajc  -  w/)] 
have  to  be  suppressed.  With  the  help  of  ( 1 7),  this  leads 
to 


dA  2/a(t~tw  +  ioO  +  X)  (— X)  dA  _ 

1  r“d^r\  ar"  ■ 


Differentiation  of  the  dispersion  relation  (17)  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  will  show  that  the  bracket  in  (20)  is  the  com¬ 
plex  group  veloaty  in  the  x  direction,  i.e.. 

where 


2/af(— /m  +  iaO  +  X)  (— /w  +  X) 

”  (-a-f+ia^r/dr)]  "  i<x  ■ 

Nayfeh  and  Padhye  treated  nonparallel  flow  with 
slow  variation  which  allowed  the  separation  of  the 
problem  into  different  orders  of  the  small  parameter 
t.  which  measures  the  nonparallelism  of  the  basic  How. 
With  the  procedure  similar  to  the  above  analysis,  the 
solvability  conditions  at  next  order  lead  to.  in  two- 
dimensional  form. 

+  =  (23) 

<3ti  ^x^ 

where  X| ,  /|  are  slow  variables  scaled  by  «  and  expres¬ 
sions  for  Kh  and  h,  are  given  in  appendix  A  in  Nayfeh 
and  Padhye.  For  quasi-parallel  flow,  the  nonlinear  term 
on  the  ri^t-hand  side  of  (23)  is  dropped  and  the  slow 
scales  jci ,  t|  become  x  and  t  so  that  (23)  becomes 

^-4  dA  ^ 

— +  =  (24) 

dt  dx 

where  =  gjgx  is  the  complex  group  velocity  in  x 
direction. 

In  the  case  of  temporal  stability.  Nayfeh  and  Padhye 
further  used  the  following  expression 

/(  =  a  exp( -(*),/)  (25) 

so  that  Eq.  (24)  becomes 

da  da 

— +  w„— =  <*1*0  (26) 

dt  dx 


and  the  solution  in  their  paper  becomes 

U  =  a{x,t)((y)exp[Hax-Uri)].  (27) 

To  convert  from  the  temporal  to  spatial  stability,  Nay¬ 
feh  and  Padhye  constrain  to  be  independent  of  i  in 
(26)  and  solve  for  a: 

a  =  aoexx>(uiX/ua).  (28) 

Expressing  in  polar  form  as  Q  exp(ifl).  and  substi¬ 
tuting  into  (27),  it  becomes 

U  *  floffy)  '[(«  +  da)x  -  Wri]  +  ff,x\  (29) 

where 

(T,  =  ^sintf,  (30) 

ha=‘—^  sind.  (31) 

Equation  (30)  is  the  transformation  formula  with  the 
corresponding  shifting  &a  in  the  wavenumber  given  by 
(31).  ^uation  (9)  stated  in  section  2  is  the  complex 
form  of  ( 30)  and  (31). 

Equation  (24)  is  of  the  same  form  as  (21)  derived 
above.  Both  formulations  are  based  upon  the  following 
assumption 

\dA  \  dA 

-  — «a,  ^^2) 

A  dx  A  dt 

which  means  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  amplitude 
have  slow  variation  (measured  by  the  spatial  growth 
rate)  compared  to  the  local  modulation  ( represented 
by  the  local  wavenumber).  The  later  neglect  of  the 
nonparailei  elfects  by  Nayfeh  and  Padhye  does  not  relax 
the  slow  variation  requirement.  Our  analysis  gives  the 
condition  |a,/a.i  <?  1  directly  because  we  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  slow  variation  of  the  basic  flow  initially.  Since 
the  slow  variation  of  amplitude  requirement  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  assumption  that  |a,/a,|  be  small,  it  is  clear 
that  this  analysis  agrees  with  the  compansons  in  sec¬ 
tion  2. 

in  summary,  Nayfeh  and  Padhye's  (1979)  formula 
is  valid  when  the  spatial  amplification  rate  is  small 
compared  with  the  local  wavenumber.  The  applica¬ 
bility  of  Caster's  formula  and  Nayfeh  and  Padhye's 
formula  are  the  same.  When  the  amplification  rate  is 
relatively  large,  the  relations  which  use  group  velocity 
or  phase  velocity  give  results  with  approximately  the 
same  errors.  More  research  is  required  to  determine 
more  general  relations  between  the  spatial  and  tem¬ 
poral  growth  rates. 
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Possible  Cross  Equatorial  Influence  of  the  Northeast  Monsoon  on  the  Equatorial 
Westerlies  over  Indonesia 

ABSTRACT 

Objectively  analysed  surface,  700  and  200  mb  winds  of  nine  winters 
are  used  to  study  the  possible  cross  equatorial  influence  of  the  northern  winter 
monsoon  on  the  zonal  wind  along  10°S  in  the  Indonesia-Arafura  Sea  region  and 
to  prepare  a  nine  year  monthly  mean  climatology.  Key  circulation  features  are 
represented  by  area  averaged  and  time  cx>mposited  parameters  in  an  attempt  to 
infer  correlations  between  their  perturbations.  Specifically,  the  acceleration  of  the 
zonal  wind  along  10°S  in  the  Indonesia-Arafura  Sea  region  is  used  to  define  the 
onset  of  the  southern  summer  monsoon  and  illustrate  the  timing  between 
drculation  features  of  interest  in  both  hemispheres.  While  no  conclusive  results 
were  achieved,  some  basic  observations  can  be  made.  Mid-season  active 
phases  in  the  southern  summer  monsoon  appear  to  be  influenced  by  surges  in 
the  northeast  appear  to  be  primarily  a  result  of  southern  Hemispheric,  mid¬ 
latitude,  baroclinic  effects.  In  both  cases,  the  meridional  extent  of  the  southern 
summer  monsoon  is  limited.  Even  in  the  mid-season  event,  variability  in  area- 
averaged  cross  equatorial  flow  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  nature  of  forcing  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere's  monsoonal  winds  on  the  southern  summer  monsoonal 
winds  along  10°S. 
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Nonlinear  and  Linear  Effects  in  an  Easterly  Jet  with  Downstream  Variation 

R.  T.  WiujAMS,  H.  Lim*  and  C-P.  Chang 
Ntnal  Postgraduate  SchooL  Moruerey.  CA  93943 
(Manuacripl  received  20  July  1983,  in  final  form  8  November  1983) 

ABSTRACT 

In  this  study,  nonlinear  effects  of  barotiopic  instability  in  a  downstream  varying  easterly  jet  are  studied  and 
compared  with  previous  linear  model  results  of  Tupaz  and  others.  The  barotropic  vorticity  equation  with 
Rayleigh  friction  and  forcing  is  solved  with  finite  differences.  The  initial  mean  flow  is  an  easterly  Bickley  jet 
whose  maximum  speed  and  half-width  vary  downstream;  the  half-width  ranges  from  SOO  to  1200  km  and  the 
maximum  speed  is  30  m  s~'.  The  time-indiependent  forcing  makes  the  initial  mean  flow,  which  is  unstable  in 
the  central  jet  region,  a  steady-state  solution  to  the  vorticity  equation.  A  disturbance  with  wavenumber  10, 
which  is  predicted  to  be  locally  unstable  and  most  dominant  based  on  linear  model  results,  is  added  to  the 
initial  mean  flow.  The  equation  is  then  integrated  numerically  for  4S0  days. 

The  solutions  may  be  separated  into  two  phases:  I)  an  initial  adjustment  phase  which  consists  of  several 
~S0<lay  cycles  wherein  an  initial  wavenumber  10  disturbance  grows  rapidly  in  the  jet  region,  and  then  the 
disturbance  energy  shifts  to  a  slightly  longer  wavelength  and  decays  before  the  next  cycle;  and  2)  a  quasi¬ 
equilibrium  phase  which  is  achieved  after  3S0  days.  Fourier  analysis  of  the  disturbance  streamfunction  at  each 
point  during  a  typical  interval  in  the  adjustment  phase  shows  two  dominant  modes  with  periods  near  3.35 
days  and  3.58  days,  respectively.  After  entering  the  quasi-equiiibrium  phase,  a  4-day  oscillation  develops  in 
the  kinetic  ettergy  and  the  main  periods  of  the  streamfunction  become  4  and  2  days,  respectively.  The  former 
it  the  domirunt  mode  and  the  latter  is  the  result  of  the  nonlinear  seif-interaction  by  the  former.  The  frequency 
of  the  dominant  mode  is  equal  to  the  frequency  of  the  most  unstable  mode  from  a  parallel  flow  calculation 
bated  on  the  outflow  region  mean  flow.  However,  in  most  of  the  unstable  region,  it  is  much  less  than  the  most 
unstable  local  frequency  inferred  from  the  parallel  flow  solution. 

The  dominant  mode  in  the  quasi-equilibrium  phase  propagates  through  the  modified  mean  flow  essentially 
as  a  linear  wave,  and  its  behavior  can  be  compared  with  the  linear  model  results.  However,  its  maximum 
growth  rate  is  25%  larger  than  the  highest  local  growth  rate  for  the  parallel  flow  solution.  This  “enhancement 
effea"  is  also  larger  than  was  found  by  Tupaz  and  othen.  In  addition,  there  is  a  hysteresis  effect  wherein  the 
growth  rate  curve  and  the  phase  structure  from  the  full  model  are  shifted  downstream  relative  to  the  parallel 
flow  soluuon.  similar  to  the  linear  model  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wavelength  is  generally  short  in  the 
jet  region  and  much  longer  in  the  outer  regions,  opposite  to  the  wavelength  variation  in  Tupaz  and  others. 
With  the  help  of  a  generalized  Rossby  wave  formula,  it  is  shown  that  two  effects  determine  the  downstream 
variation  of  the  disturbance  wavelength;  I )  the  variation  of  the  latitudinal  integral  of  the  mean  zonal  wind 
and  2)  the  variation  of  the  latitudinal  integral  of  the  mean  absolute  vortinty  gradient.  Due  to  the  difference 
in  distuibance  scale,  the  second  effect  dominates  in  the  quasi-equilibrium  phase  of  this  study  while  the  first 
effect  dominates  the  linear  model  used  by  Tupaz  and  others. 


1.  latrodactioa 

Most  theoretical  studies  of  barotropic  instability 
employ  basic  flows  which  are  parallel.  However,  in 
many  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  time-averaged 
wind  fleld  shows  appreciable  downstream  variation  as 
a  result  of  forced  quasi-stationary  waves.  Tupaz  et  a!. 
(1978)  used  a  linearized  model  to  examine  the  behavior 
of  waves  in  such  a  mean  flow  in  which  a  localized 
region  is  unstable.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  add 
nonlinear  effects  to  this  study  of  downstream  barotropic 
instability. 

The  mean  flow  used  by  Tupaz  et  al.  is  modeled 
after  the  moderately  strong  easterly  jet  which  develops 

'  Present  (Ifiluition;  Meteora^igical  Service  Singapore.  Republic 
of  Singapore. 


south  of  the  Tibetan  high  near  200  mb  during  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  summer.  Westward  propagating 
synoptic-scale  disturbances  have  been  observ^  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  jet  (Kxishnamurti,  1971a,b).  The  jet 
contains  regions  of  large  vorticity  gradient  where  the 
necessary  condition  for  barotropic  instability  is  some¬ 
times  satisfied  locally.  This  suggests  that  the  observed 
disturbances  arise  from  barotropic  instability  of  the 
basic  flow.  In  this  case,  the  disturbances  would  extract 
energy  from  the  mean  zonal  flow  and  the  planetary- 
scale  waves  since  they  combine  to  give  large  vorticity 
gradients  south  of  the  Tibetan  high.  Observational  ev¬ 
idence  of  such  barotropic  energy  conversion  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Kanamitsu  et  al.  (1972),  who  showed  that 
wavenumbers  6-8  in  the  wind  spectrum  between  1 5®S 
and  1 5®N  receive  energy  from  both  the  zonal  flow  and 
wavenumber  1. 
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Tupaz  et  al.  (hereafter  referred  to  as  TWQ  solved 
the  linearized  torotropic  vorticity  equation  on  a  /S- 
plane  with  finite  differences.  The  time-mean  zonal  wind 
was  specified  to  be  a  slowly  varying  easterly  Bickley 
jet  and  the  mean  meridional  wind  was  deriv^  in  such 
a  way  that  the  mean  flow  was  nondivergent  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  confined  within  an  open  channel.  A  periodic 
forcing  was  applied  on  the  inflow  (eastern)  boundary 
to  generate  waves  which  were  allowed  to  propagate 
out  through  the  western  boundary.  As  the  waves  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  region,  they  grew  or  decayed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  local  instability  properties  of  the  mean 
flow,  while  at  each  point  the  fields  varied  periodically. 
The  numerical  results  were  compared  with  a  simple 
mechanistic  model  which  used  local  phase  speeds  and 
growth  rates  determined  from  a  parallel  flow  model. 
In  the  unstable  region,  the  numerical  model  produced 
waves  with  larger  spatial  growth  rates  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  parallel  flow  model,  while  in  the  stable 
region,  the  numerical  model  showed  strong  dynamic 
damping.  In  the  numerical  solutions,  the  wavelength 
variol  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  a  maximum  near  the 
jet  maximum.  When  a  uniform  velocity  was  added  to 
the  mean  flow,  the  zonal  asymmetry  in  the  spatial 
growth  rate  curve,  with  respect  to  the  jet  maximum, 
was  increased  as  a  result  of  a  slower  adjustment  of  the 
wave  structure  to  local  stability  conditions. 

In  this  paper,  the  numerical  model  developed  by 
TWC  is  modified  by  including  the  full  nonlinear  terms 
and  by  changing  the  open  boundary  conditions  to  cyclic 
boundary  conditions.  A  forcing  term  must  be  included 
to  make  the  zonally  varying  mean  flow  a  steady-state 
solution  to  the  forecast  equation.  However,  this  steady- 
state  solution  is  unstable  to  disturbances  which  have 
the  proper  wavelength  for  the  unstable  portion  of  the 
jet.  Such  disturbances  will  grow  rapidly  in  the  region 
near  the  jet  maximum  and  the  solution  will  initially 
resemble  the  solution  obtained  by  TWC  which  has  a 
maximum  amplitude  downstream  from  the  jet  max¬ 
imum.  As  the  wave  amplitude  increases,  the  distur¬ 
bance  will  begin  to  interact  with  the  mean  flow.  This 
interaction  will  stabilize  the  mean  flow  with  the  largest 
change  occurring  where  the  disturbance  energy  con¬ 
version  is  a  maximum.  As  was  shown  in  TWC.  the 
maximum  conversion  is  some  distance  downstream 
from  the  jet  maximum.  After  a  period  of  adjustment 
a  new  statistical  equilibrium  develops  with  a  modified 
mean  flow  through  which  finite-amplitude  waves 
propagate. 

The  open  boundary  conditions  used  by  TWC  were 
replaced  in  this  study  by  cyclic  conditions  so  that  each 
forced  mean  flow  would  have  its  own  solution  regime. 
If  the  boundary  conditions  used  by  TWC  were  used, 
the  nonlinearity  of  the  solution  would  depend  on  the 
amplitude  of  the  upstream  boundary  condition.  Sha¬ 
piro  (1980)  has  carried  out  a  study  with  the  same  for¬ 
mulation  that  is  presented  in  this  paper.  However,  his 
interest  was  on  Ihe  short-term  interactions  between 


finite-amplitude  waves  and  various  forced  mean  flows, 
and  his  results  depend  on  the  specific  waves  under 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  our 
study  is  to  determine  the  long-term  behavior  of  the 
forc^  system  which  is  dependent  upon  the  dynamics 
of  the  forced  mean  flow  only. 

In  Section  2,  the  basic  equations  are  formulated  and 
the  numerical  technique  is  described.  An  overview  of 
the  450-day  integration  is  presented  in  Section  3.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  the  solutions  during  a  typical  in¬ 
terval  of  the  initial  adjustment  phase  is  given  in  Section 
4.  After  350  days,  the  fields  settle  into  a  quasi-equi¬ 
librium  phase  dominated  by  a  4-day  oscillation  and 
its  solution  behavior  is  examined  in  Section  5.  The 
spatial  growth  rates  for  this  phase  are  calculated  in 
Section  6  and  the  wavelength  variation  is  treated  in 
Section  7.  The  summary  and  conclusions  are  given  in 
Section  8. 


2.  Basic  model  and  nnmerical  technique 

The  nondivergent  barotropic  vorticity  equation  may 
be  written 

dt  dy  dx  dx  dy  ^  dx 

=  (2.1) 

where  is  the  streamfunction,  X  a  frictional  coefficient 
and  0  the  north-south  gradient  of  the  Coriolis  param¬ 
eter.  The  forcing  function  Q  represents  nonbarouopic 
and  diabatic  effects  and  it  is  assumed  to  be  independrat 
of  tf'.  The  velocity  components  are 


dx 


(2.2) 


The  forcing  function  Q,  which  is  given  below,  is  de¬ 
signed  in  such  a  way  that  ^x,  y)  is  a  steady-state  so¬ 
lution  to  (2. 1 )  i.e.. 


+  +  (2.3) 

dy  dx  dx  dy  dx 


The  forced  mean  zonal  wind  is  an  easterly  Bickley 
jet  which  is  defined  by 


§ 


2 


INmAL  MEAN  STREAM  FUNCTION 


-10  0  10 
X(KM»1000I 


Flo.  I.  The  initial  mean  streamfunction  i'.  The  contour  interval 
is  2.S  X  10*  m'  s' '.  Note  that  the  dashed  contours  represent  negative 
values. 
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u  •  -d^/dy  «  -U{x)  sech^tyMx)].  '  (2.4) 

Here,  d(,x)  is  the  cross  jet  length  scale  and  U{x)  is  the 
mMimiim  velocity  wUch  occurs  at  y  =  0.  The  basic 
flow  streamfiinction  is  specified  to  be  constant  at  the 
latenl  boundaries  y  =  ±D.  Eq.  (2.4)  can  be  integrated 
to  give 

^x,  y)  •=  (/(x)d(x){tanh[yMac)l  +  tanh(DMx)l} 

+  ikx,-D),  (2.5) 

where 

U(x)  -  {I^x.  D)  -  kx,  -D)y2iKx)} 

XcothtDMx)].  (2.6) 

The  x-variation  is  given  by 

r850  km  -  350  km  [cos(2tx/2,)],  |xj  <  1/2 

1200  km,  W3-I/2. 

(2.7) 

Here,  1  is  the  wavelength  of  the  x-variation  of  the 
forced  flow. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  forced  fields  of  the  stream- 
function  ^  and  the  zonal  velocity  u  for  the  following 
parametric  values: 

2125  km,  1  =  36  000  km  I 

^x,  -D)  =  -^x,  Z))  =  15  X  10*  m^  s-‘)  ' 

These  figures  show  that  the  jet  maximum  is  at  x  =  0, 
y  =  0.  where  u  =  -30  m  s"'.  From  this  longitude,  the 
central  speed  decreases  slowly  upstream  and  down¬ 
stream  to  a  constant  value  of  -13.4  m  s"'  at  x 
=  ±18  000  km.  This  mean  flow  is  the  same  as  the  one 
lued  in  experiment  1  by  TWC  except  that  they  used 
1  “  43  000  km,  D  =  2000  km,  and  their  mean  flow 
was  not  cyclic  in  the  east-west  direction.  Fig.  3  contains 
the  steady  forcing  function  Q,  which  is  given  by  (2.3). 
The  field  lacks  symmetry  about  x  =  0  because  of  the 
presence  of  fnction. 

The  vorticity  equation  (2. 1 )  is  integrated  numerically 
with  leapfrog  time  differencing  except  that  the  friction 
term  is  evaluated  at  the  previous  time.  Also,  the  time 
filter  developed  for  Robert  (1966;  see  also  Asselin, 
1972)  is  applied  to  the  previous  time  with  the  coefficient 

INITIAL  MEAN  U  RELO 


EE~~ - . 

-10  0  10 
X(KM^OOO) 

Fic.  2.  The  initial  mean  zonal  velocity  u.  The  contour  interval 
is  2.3  m  s~'  and  the  central  value  is  -27.3  m  s~'. 


XdCMnOOOl 

Flo.  3.  The  steady  foreins  function  Q.  The  contour 
interval  is  2.3  X  10'"  s'l 


y  =  0.1.  The  nonlinear  terms  are  approximated  with 
^e  finite-difference  forms  that  were  developed  by  Ar- 
akawa  (1966),  which  conserve  mean  enst  ophy  and 
mean  kinetic  energy.  TWC  used  the  same  numerical 
procedure  except  that  they  used  Euler  backward  time 
differencing.  The  left-hand  side  of  (2.1)  is  solved  for 
d^f/dt  with  the  direct  method  described  by  Sweet  (1973). 
The  following  boundary  conditions  are  employed: 

^  (X,  -Z>,  0  =  -^  (X,  A  f)  =  0,  (2.8) 

y.  t)  =  ^KXe,  y.  t).  (2.9) 

Since  ^  is  initially  constant  along  y  =  ±X),  Eq,  (2.8) 
indicates  that  ^  will  not  change  along  these  boundaries. 
Thus  the  domain  average  of  m  =  -d^/dy  will  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  time,  which  is  appropriate  for  long-term 
integration  where  the  mean  flow  must  be  maintained. 
This  condition  implies  that  the  integrated  source  term 
Q  must  balance  the  frictional  drag.  This  boundary 
condition  is  different  from  the  appropriate  condition 
for  the  inviscid  unforced  vorticity  equation  which  is 
that  the  average  u  component  along  each  wall  be  time- 
independent. 


—  44  6  at 
o 
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FlC.  4.  The  most  unstable  wavelength  L  and  the  corresponding 
local  growth  rate  n  determined  from  the  parallel  flow  model  applied 
to  t'. 
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3.  Ownfaw  of  MMoricol  rosalto 

The  basic  numerical  experiment  uses  the  following 
panmetric  values: 

2/) -4250  km,  - -JIf,  -  20  250  km. 


2,  -  36  000  km,  X  -  1.5  X  10^  s"'. 

Ax  -  375  km,  Aj'  -  125  km.  A/  -  1  h. 

Here  Ay  is  chosen  smaller  than  Ax  so  that  the  basic 
flow  vortidty  can  be  more  accuretely  calculated. 
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In  order  to  investigate  the  stability  properties  of  the 
downstream  varying  jet,  it  is  useful  to  apply  the  lin¬ 
earized  barotiopic  vorticity  equation  for  a  pa^el  flow 
where  Viy)  is  taken  from  U{x,  y)  for  each  longitude. 
As  is  discussed  in  TWC,  the  vorticity  equation  is  solved 
with  the  initial  value  technique  u^  by  Williams  et 
n/.  (197 1).  Fig.  4  shows  the  growth  rates  n  correspond¬ 
ing  to  tlw  most  unstable  wavelengths  L  as  functions 
of  X  for  the  forced  mean  flow.  Only  the  growing  so¬ 
lutions  are  given.  The  largest  growth  rate  occurs  at  x 
^  0  adiere  the  jet  is  a  maximum  and  its  y-scale  is  a 
minimum.  The  waves  are  damped  for  |jr|  >  13  (XX) 
km.  The  most  unstable  wavelengths  range  from  3650 
km  at  x  »  0  to  4600  km  in  the  outer  regions. 

Based  on  these  parallel  flow  stability  properties  of 
the  forced  basic  flow,  the  following  initi^  conditions 
are  used  for  the  basic  numerical  experiment: 

\lix,  y,  0)  =  V<x,  y)  + A  ^ 

where  A  =  10^  m^  s'*  and  Lo  =  (Xe  -  ATJ/IO  =  4050 
km.  This  corresponds  to  a  maximum  u  component  of 
0.155  m  s~'.  This  initial  wave  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  most  unstable  wave  from  Fig.  4  but  it  was  found 
in  TWC  that  the  dominant  wavelength  in  the  down¬ 
stream  varying  jet  was  longer  than  the  most  unstable 
wavelength. 

An  overview  of  the  time  evolution  of  the  numerical 
solution  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  kinetic  en¬ 
ergy  as  a  function  of  the  east-west  wavenumber  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  As  a  result  of  the  forcing,  wavenumber 
1  has  the  maximum  energy  throughout  the  450-day 
integration.  In  the  early  portion  of  the  experiment, 
there  is  a  secondary  maximum  at  wavenumber  10  as 
a  result  of  the  instability  of  the  initial  disturbance.  The 
energy  in  this  scale  reaches  a  relative  maximum  within 
ten  days.  This  maximum  shifts  toward  shorter  wave- 


u(y=0) 


FKj.  6.  The  mean  wind  0  •  0  as  a  function  of  x  and  /.  The 

contour  interval  is  3.5  m  s*'  and  the  two  isopleths  which  straddle 
jr  -  0  at «  -  0  have  the  value  -27  m  i"'. 


UBAR  |K)0-1U  DAYS) 


XIKM*1000I 

F)C.  7.  The  zona)  wind  avetaged  over  the  interval  100-150  days 
as  a  function  of  x  and  y.  The  contour  interval  is  2.5  m  s'*  and  the 
central  value  is  -27.5  m  s"'. 


lengths  (wavenumbers  8  to  9)  over  a  50-day  interval 
and  then  it  disappears.  Later,  new  maxima  appear 
near  wavenumber  10  and  they  follow  a  similar  evo¬ 
lution.  This  general  behavior  where  growth  occurs  in 
a  higher  wavenumber  is  repeated  every  50  days  or  so 
until  '-'3(X)  days.  The  portion  of  the  experiment  out 
to  350  days  will  be  referred  to  as  the  “adjustment 
phase”.  After  ~350  days,  the  solution  goes  into  a  4- 
day  oscillation  with  an  energy  maximum  at  wave- 
number  5.  This  will  be  called  the  “quasi-equilibrium 
phase”.  Early  in  the  integration,  wavenumber  5  also 
has  a  4-<lay  osciUation  but  at  that  time  it  had  a  min¬ 
imum  energy.  Fig.  6  shows  f/  at  y  ®  0  as  a  function 
of  X  and  t.  V  is  time  Altered  in  such  a  way  that  periods 
<  10  days  are  removed.  Oscillations  with  periods  of 
“-SO  days  are  present  during  the  first  300  days,  and 
these  correspond  to  the  energy  variations  in  Fig.  5. 
Most  of  the  mean  flow  oscillations  occur  downstream 
{x  <  0)  from  the  jet  maximum.  This  is  consistent  with 
tl.c  prediction  in  TWC  that  the  nonlinear  interaction 
between  the  disturbances  and  the  mean  flow  would 
stabilize  the  mean  flow  downstream  lirom  the  jet  max¬ 
imum.  Fig.  6  shows  that  the  speeds  in  this  region  are 
greatly  reduced  and  it  will  be  shown  that  the  jet  profile 
is  also  broadened.  These  changes  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  d^Uldy^  which  stabilizes  the  flow. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  adjustment  phase:  Interval  100- 150 
days 

To  examine  the  behavior  of  a  typical  portion  of  the 
adjustment  phase,  the  solutions  in  the  interval  100- 
150  days  are  analyzed  in  this  section.  By  this  time, 
the  mean  flow  has  been  extensively  modified,  but  it 
is  still  evolving.  Fig.  7  shows  the  zonal  wind  averaged 
over  this  interval,  where  the  averaging  interval  should 
remove  the  50-day  oscillations.  When  this  field  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  initial  U  (Fig.  2),  it  is  seen  that  U  is 
greatly  modified  downstream  from  the  jet  maximum 
(x  <  0).  The  speed  is  reduced  and  the  jet  is  considerably 
broadened.  The  stabilization  of  the  mean  flow  in  this 
region  is  caused  by  interaaion  with  the  disturbances 
which  have  a  large  amplitude  downstream  from  the 
jet  maximum. 
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Daily  fields  of  ^  are  given  in  Fig.  8  from  t  ^  120 
days  to  r  ■  124  days.  Reference  to  Fig.  S  shows  that 
this  4-day  sequence  occurs  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
r^mes  of  energy  shift  to  smaller  wavenumber.  The 
waves,  which  have  negligible  amplitude  upstream, 
reach  a  maximum  amplitude  downstream  ftom  the 
jet  maximum  (x  -  0)  and  they  then  decay  further 
downstream. 


stheam  function  at  qo  days 


-X).  0  K). 

XWW'KXX)) 

STREAM  FUNCTION  AT  122  DAYS 


-2-1 


0.  10. 
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SmEAM  FUNCTION  AT  123  DAYS 


Table  I.Domiiuuilfrequencictor^'forthe  lOO-ISOday  interval 
duiint  the  adjustment  phase.  Heie  B>ves  the  spatial  ranae  of 
Irequency,  is  the  frequency  at  maximum  amplitude  of  and 
Pm,  >f  tli4  corresponding  period. 


» _ 

Fm. 

Mode 

(10  ’  !■') 

(10  ’  $-') 

(dxys) 

I 

2.15-2.20 

2.17 

3.35 

2 

1.80-2.04 

2.03 

3.58 

The  perturbation  streamfunction  is  calculated 
from 

^ 

where  ^  is  the  average  over  the  interval  t  =  100-150 
days.  When  the  power  spectrum  of  is  computed  as 
a  function  of  frequency  v  and  the  east-west  wavenum¬ 
ber,  a  suong  peak  is  found  near  •<  =  2  x  10"*  s"'. 
However,  this  peak  is  spread  out  over  a  range  of  wave- 
numbers.  This  is  consistent  with  the  disturbances  in 
Fig.  S,  where  the  wavelength  varies  downstream  and 
the  disturbances  have  very  little  amplitude  in  the  up¬ 
stream  region.  Because  the  disturbances  have  a  strong 
spatial  variation  in  structure,  it  is  better  to  use  the 
Fourier  analysis  of  4/'  at  each  spatial  point  as  described 
by  Bloomfield  (1976).  With  this  technique  the  ampli¬ 
tudes  and  phases  of  the  strongest  periodicities  in  a  time 
senes  can  be  obtained. 

The  time  series  for  ^  are  analyzed  for  the  seven 
frequencies  which  give  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
variance  of  The  analysis  was  carried  out  at  seleaed 
spatial  grid  points  (every  other  point  in  y  and  every 
third  point  in  x)  and  the  two  strongest  modes  are  given 
in  Table  1.  Unlike  the  solutions  given  by  TWC,  the 
frequency  for  each  mode  varies  spatially  because  of 
nonlinear  effects  and  also  because  the  solution  has  not 
reached  quasi-equilibrium.  Figs.  9  and  1 1  give  the  am¬ 
plitudes  of  4''  for  modes  1  and  2  respectively,  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  channel.  Mode  I  has  a  maximum 
amplitude  which  is  approximately  twice  as  large  as  the 
maximum  amplitude  for  Mode  2.  Both  modes  show 
rapid  downstream  growth  beginning  upstream  from  x 
=  0,  and  slow  decay  after  maxima  around  x  =  -5(X)0 
km.  This  disturbance  structure  is  evident  in  the  syn¬ 
optic  senes  which  is  given  in  Fig.  8. 
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FifiiRS  10  and  12  show  the  phase  lines  for  modes 
I  and  2,  respectively.  The  phase  lines  are  not  given  in 
regions  whm  the  amphtude  is  very  small,  since  the 
phase  is  poorly  estimated  there,  llie  conversion  of 
zonal  mean  kinetic  energy  to  disturbance  energy  [Hal- 
tiner  and  Williams  (1980)  p.  73]  is  given  by 


*  f®  ^  ^ 

r  (4. 

2  J-D  dy  by 


1) 


where  4'*  is  the  amplitude  and  the  phase  of  wave- 
number  k.  This  formula  was  derived  for  a  parallel 
mean  flow,  but  TWC  have  shown  that  the  v  terms  in 
the  energy  equation  are  unimportant.  Upstream  from 
jr  ^  0  in  the  central  region  (|.^  <  300  km),  the  phase 
hnes  tilt  in  such  a  way  that  dB/dy  and  dU/dy  are  of 
opposite  signs  so  that  disturbances  draw  energy  from 
the  mean  flow.  This  behavior  is  more  noticeable  with 
mode  I  which  has  better  defined  phase  lines  because 
of  the  larger  amplitude.  For  mode  1 ,  the  shortest  wave¬ 
length  occurs  just  upstream  from  jr  -  0.  and  for  mode 
2  the  minimum  wavelength  occurs  downstream  near 
the  location  of  the  amplitude  maximum.  Mode  2  has 
the  smallest  scale  which  seems  inconsistent  with  its 
lower  frequency,  but  the  structure  of  this  mode  is  not 
as  well-defined  because  of  its  smaller  amplitude.  Per¬ 
haps  the  presence  of  mode  2  is  itself  indicative  of  the 
adjustment  phase. 

An  indication  of  the  local  stability  properties  of  the 
U  field  given  in  Ftg.  7  can  be  obtained  by  computing 
the  growth  rates  from  a  linearized  parallel  flow  model 
applied  at  various  longitudes  (x*s)  as  was  done  by  TWC. 
llie  initial  value  technique  used  by  Williams  et  al. 
(1971)  gives  growth  rates  and  phase  speeds  as  a  function 
of  wavenumber  for  each  wind  profile.  Since  the  fre¬ 
quency  can  be  computed  for  each  phase  speed  and 
wavenumber,  the  growth  rate  can  be  given  as  a  function 
of  frequency  which  is  convenient  for  comparison  with 
the  previously  obtained  modes.  Fig.  13  contains  the 
parallel  flow  growth  rates  at  various  longitudes  as  a 
function  of  frequency.  At  r  °  0,  the  maximum  growth 
rate  was  at  x  0  and  the  growth  rate  was  symmetric 
about  X  «  0  (see  Fig.  4).  In  Fig.  13,  the  maximum  n 
is  still  near  x  =  0,  but  the  growth  rates  downstream 
from  X  »  0  are  greatly  reduced  relative  to  the  upstream 
or  initial  values.  This  is  consistent  with  the  greatly 
reduced  values  of  Id^U/dy^l  in  the  downstream  region 
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FKj.  II.  The  amplitude  or  ^  for  mode  2  from  the  interval 
lOO-ISO  days.  The  contour  interval  is  0.4  x  10*  m^  s~'. 


in  Fig.  7.  This  downstream  region  was  stabilized  by 
the  interaction  of  the  disturbances  with  the  mean  flow. 

The  frequencies  for  modes  1  and  2,  which  are 
marked  on  the  sides  of  the  figure,  are  within  the  un¬ 
stable  interval  at  each  longitude.  These  modes  are  near 
the  most  unstable  frequency  at  x  =  9375  km  and  they 
are  higher  than  the  most  unstable  frequency  at 
X  =  -3750  km.  which  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  unsta¬ 
ble  region.  The  maximum  growth  rate  (which  is  at  x 
=  0)  occurs  for  a  higher  frequency  than  either  of  the 
observed  modes.  This  was  also  found  by  TWC  who 
noticed  that  the  observed  wavelength  was  greater  than 
the  most  unstable  wavelength  based  on  the  parallel 
flow  theory.  The  maximum  amplitudes  for  modes  1 
and  2  (Figs.  9  and  1 1 )  occur  at  longitudes  which  arc 
somewhat  downstream  from  the  longitudes  where  the 
parallel  flow  growth  rates  are  zero  for  each  mode.  The 
phase  tilts  in  Fig.  10  are  consistent  with  upstream 
growth  for  mode  1  in  Fig.  13. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  quasi-equilibrium  phase:  Interval 
400-450  days 

The  solutions  after  330  days  achieve  a  quasi-equi¬ 
librium  state  with  a  4-day  oscillation  and  this  behavior 
does  not  change.  Fig.  1 4  shows  the  zonal  wind  averaged 
over  the  interval  400-450  days.  The  U  is  generally 
similar  to  U  for  the  interval  100-130  days  as  seen  in 
Fig.  7.  However,  in  the  downstream  region  (x  <  0) 
\U\  is  reduced  relative  to  the  speeds  given  in  Fig.  7 
and  a  minimum  along  y  =  0  is  present  at  x  =  - 14  000 
km.  Also,  the  isolines  are  spread  further  apart  in  the 
downstream  region. 

Daily  fields  of  ^  are  given  in  Fig.  1 5  from  f  =  400 
days  to  /  =  404  days.  The  first  and  last  maps  are  es- 


ii(10*  km) 

Fig.  10.  The  phase  lines  of  ^  for  mode  I  from  the  interval  100- 
I  $0  days.  The  contour  interval  is'l  80°  and  the  phase  increases  from 
right  to  left. 


■(to’  hml  — 

Fic.  12.  The  phase  lines  of  4/  for  mode  2  from  the  interval  100- 
I  ?0  days.  The  contour  interval  is  1 80°  and  the  phase  increases  from 
right  to  left. 
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Flo.  13.  Growth  ntei  n  m  functioiif  of  frequency  i>,  for  vaiiou*  longitude*  from  the  linear 
parallel  flow  model  applied  to  0  from  the  interval  lOO-ISO  days. 


sentially  identical  which  is  consistent  with  a  four-day 
oscillation  in  The  maps  are  generally  similar  to  the 
maps  given  in  Hg.  8  for  the  earlier  series,  but  there 
are  some  important  differences.  Waves  are  now  de¬ 
tectable  in  the  upstream  region  and  the  wavelength 
varies  by  a  factor  of  two  between  the  outer  regions 
and  the  large  amplitude  region  near  x  »  0. 

The  time  series  for  is  Fourier  analyzed  at  selected 
spatial  points  as  was  done  in  the  previous  section  and 
the  dominant  modes  are  given  in  Table  2.  In  this  case, 
the  frequencies  for  mode  I  do  not  vary  appreciably 
from  point  to  point  as  was  the  case  with  the  earlier 
interval.  Mode  1  corresponds  to  the  4-day  period  which 
is  apparent  in  Figs.  4  and  I S,  and  mode  2  corresponds 
to  a  2-day  period.  Figs.  16  and  1 8  give  the  amplitudes 
of  >1/'  formodes  1  and  2,  respectively,  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  channel.  The  ratio  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  2- 
day  mode  to  4-day  mode  varies  from  0.01  in  the  up¬ 
stream  region  to  a  maximum  of  0.17  at  x  ~  -2250 
km.  The  structure  of  the  4-day  mode  is  much  more 
similar  to  the  modes  obtained  from  the  100-150  day 
time  interval  (see  Figs.  9  and  10).  The  amplitude  of 


UaAfI  (400-460  DAYS) 


X(KM*KX>0l 

Flo.  14.  The  zonal  wind  averaged  over  the  interval  400-450  days. 
The  contour  interval  i*  2.5  m  s'*  and  the  central  value  is 
-25  in  *■'. 


the  2-day  mode  has  a  much  smaller  scale  in  both  x 
and  y  than  the  4-day  mode.  Figs.  17  and  19  give  the 
phase  lines  for  modes  1  and  2,  respectively.  The  4- 
day  mode  has  the  proper  tilt  for  energy  conversion  in 
the  interval  -3750  km  <  x  <  7500  km  (sec  Eq.  (4. 1 )]. 
The  wavelength,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  phase  lines,  varies  by  almost  a  faaor  of  2 
from  the  minimum  near  x  »=  -4000  km  to  the  max¬ 
imum  near  x  15  000  km.  The  spatial  variation  of 
the  wavelength  is  quite  different  from  the  variation 
which  was  obtained  by  TWC,  and  it  will  be  examined 
in  more  detail  in  Section  7.  The  wavelengths  derived 
from  the  phase  line  spacings  in  Fig.  1 9  are  much  smaller 
than  the  wavelengths  for  the  4-day  wave. 

It  strongly  appears  that  the  2-day  mode  is  the  result 
of  the  direct  interaction  of  the  4-day  mode  with  itself. 
For  example,  if  a  quadratic  nonlinear  term  is  calculated 
with 

the  nonlinear  term  will  be  proportional  to 
N.L.  - 

and  a  wave  with  twice  the  frequency  and  twice  the 
wavenumber  will  be  forced.  Mode  2  does  have  twice 
the  frequency  of  mode  1  and  Figs.  18  and  19  show 
that  m(5de  2  has  a  much  smaller  horizontal  scale  than 
mode  1 .  Also,  the  variation  of  the  ratio  of  the  ampli¬ 
tudes  of  mode  2  to  mode  1  is  consistent  with  the  view 
that  mode  2  is  forced  by  mode  1  since  the  ratio  is 
largest  when  the  amplitude  of  mode  1  is  large. 

Figure  20  contains  the  parallel  flow  growth  rates  at 
various  longitudes  as  a  funaion  of  frequency  for  the 
C/-field  given  in  Fig.  14.  Comparison  with  Fig.  1 3  shows 
smaller  growth  rates  in  Fig.  20,  with  the  largest  dif¬ 
ferences  occurring  for  x  <  0.  These  differences  in 
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tTKAM  FUNCTION  AT  400  DAYS 


-K).  0.  W. 

xaa*nooo) 

STSEAM  FUNCnON  AT  401  DAYS 


-10.  0.  X) 

X(KM>K>00) 

STHEAM  function  at  402  days 


-K).  0.  K). 

X(KM*X)00) 

STREAM  FUNCTION  AT  403  DAYS 


X(KM>1000) 

Fig.  is.  Daily  maps  of  the  streamfiincuon  ^  are  given  from  t 
-  400  days  to  /  •  404  days.  The  contour  interval  is  2.S  X  10* 
m»  s  '. 


growth  rate  are  reasonable  when  Figs.  7  and  14  are 
compared  because  the  latter  has  smaller  values  of  \d^U/ 
dy^\  in  the  downstream  region.  The  frequencies  for 
modes  1  and  2  are  marked  on  the  sides  of  the  figure. 
Mode  1  has  the  maximum  growth  rate  in  the  outflow 
region  {x  *  -1875  km)  and  this  may  help  the  distur¬ 
bance  propagate  through  the  stable  region  before  it  re- 


Table  2.  As  in  Table  I  except  the  dominant  fiequeociet 
for  the  quasMquilibrium  phase. 


Mode 

(10'*  |-') 

(10-*  r') 

(day*) 

1 

1.81 

1.81 

4.02 

2 

3.87-3.54 

3.61 

2.01 

enters  the  unstable  portion  of  the  jet  Neither  mode 
is  unstable  at  the  upstream  entrance  (x  =  9375  km), 
while  in  the  interval  lOO-lSO  days  during  the  adjust¬ 
ment  phase,  both  modes  were  unstable.  At  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  maximum  growth  rate  (x  =  1875  km),  mode 
2  has  a  larger  growth  rate  than  mode  I .  The  x-integrals 
of  the  growth  rate  from  x  =  9375  km  to  x  =  - 1875 
km  are  approximately  equal  for  the  two  modes.  Thus, 
the  growth  of  mode  2  relative  to  mode  1  by  a  faaor 
of  1 5  can  only  be  explained  by  nonlinear  forcing  from 
mode  1. 

6.  Spatial  growth  rates  and  wave  properties 
for  mode  1 

In  the  last  section  it  was  shown  that  the  time-de- 
pendent  portion  of  the  solution  in  the  quasi-equilib¬ 
rium  phase  is  dominated  by  mode  1  which  has  a  period 
of  4  days.  Although  mode  2  with  a  period  of  2  days 
is  present,  its  amplitude  is  small  and  it  is  apparently 
directly  forced  by  mode  1 .  There  is  a  strong  nonlinear 
interaction  between  mode  1  and  the  mean  flow  which 
stabilizes  the  jet  in  the  outflow  region.  On  the  other 
hand,  mode  2  has  very  little  effect,  because  the  square 
of  its  amplitude  is  very  small  compared  to  mode  1 . 
The  propagation  of  mode  1  through  the  modified  mean 
flow  should  be  a  linear  process  since  the  energy  loss 
to  mode  2  is  small.  Also,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
section  that  the  wavelength  variation  can  be  explained 
with  a  linear  equation.  In  this  section,  the  growth  rates, 
phase  speeds  and  wavelengths  for  mode  I  will  be  com¬ 
pared  with  values  from  the  parallel  flow  model.  These 
results  will  then  be  interpreted  in  view  of  the  main 
features  found  in  TWC. 

Figure  21  shows  the  wavelengths  at  y  =  0  and 
y  »  ±750  km  as  a  function  of  x,  computed  from  the 


1(10’  km) 

Fig.  16.  The  amplitude  of  ^  Tor  mode  I  from  the  interval 
400-450  days.  The  contour  interval  U  2  X  10*  m^  s"'. 
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1(10'  kai)- 

Fic.  17.  The  phase  lines  of  ^  for  mode  I  from  the  interval  400- 
430  days.  The  contour  interval  is  180*  and  the  phase  increases  from 
right  to  left. 


>(10'  km)- 

Fic.  19.  The  phase  lines  of  ^  for  mode  2  from  the  interval  400- 
450  days.  The  contour  interval  is  1 80*.  and  the  phase  increases  from 
right  to  left. 


phases  given  in  Fig.  17.  These  curves  differ  in  the  jet 
region  because  of  the  downstream  variation  of  wave 
tilt  which  was  also  found  by  TWC.  The  third  curve 
shows  the  wavelength  obtained  from  the  parallel  flow 
model  for  the  frequency  corresponding  to  mode  1  (see 
Fig.  20).  In  this  case,  only  the  unstable  solutions  are 
shown  because  the  initial  value  technique  used  in  the 
parallel  flow  model  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
dispersion  relation.  The  overall  variation  of  the  wave¬ 
length  with  X  is  very  different  from  the  variation  found 
by  TWC.  In  the  jet  region,  the  scale  is  generally  small 
and  it  is  much  larger  in  the  outer  regions,  whereas 
TWC  found  the  maximum  scale  near  the  jet  maxi¬ 
mum.  This  maximum  was  attributed  to  the  down¬ 
stream  dilatation  of  the  phase  lines  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  mean  wind  speed.  In  fact,  this  effea  can  be  seen 
in  Fig.  21  between  x  -  5000  km  and  x  =*  -5000  km, 
where  the  wavelength  increases  and  decreases  in  re¬ 
lation  to  changes  in  the  mean  wind  speed.  The  wave¬ 
lengths  from  the  parallel  flow  model  show  a  similar 
variation,  but  they  are  everywhere  less  than  in  the 
numerical  model.  The  overall  problem  of  the  down¬ 
stream  variation  of  wavelength  will  be  treated  in  Sec¬ 
tion  7. 

Figure  22  contains  the  phase  speed  calculated  from 
the  relation 


c  »=  —L¥/2-w,  (6.1) 

for  y  =  0,  where  v  is  the  frequency  of  mode  1 .  The 
parallel  flow  values  are  also  included.  The  patterns  are 
the  same  as  in  Fig.  21  since  c  is  proportional  to  L 
in  (6.1). 


Fig.  18.  The  amplitude  of  ^  for  mode  2  from  the  interval 
400-450  day*.  The  contour  interval  is  0.4  x  10*  m' s"'. 


Figure  23  shows  the  amplitude  of  mode  1  along 
3>  =  0  on  a  log-linear  plot.  TTiere  is  a  region  of  down¬ 
stream.  exponential  growth  between  x  =  6000  and 
X  =  —2000  km.  This  can  be  compared  with  Fig.  10 
in  the  paper  by  TWC  which  shows  a  much  broader 
peak  with  the  maximum  much  further  downstream. 
This  difference  is  due  primarily  to  the  downstream 
erosion  of  the  jet  in  the  nonlinear  experiment,  which 
eliminates  the  instability  in  that  pan  of  the  jet. 

The  spatial  growth  rate  m  is  given  in  Fig.  24.  For 
the  numerical  model,  the  spatial  growth  rate  can  be 
computed  from  the  relation 


(6.2) 


where  A(x,  y)  is  the  amplitude  for  mode  1  (see  Fig. 
16),  and  Xj  -  x,  =  3Ax.  The  growth  rates  m'  and  m" 
are  obtained  from  the  parallel  flow  model  with  the 
relation 

m  =  n/Cr.  (6.3) 

The  curve  m'  uses  the  n  and  c,  for  the  wavenumber 
which  satisfies  (6. 1 )  with  y  the  frequency  of  mode  I . 
However,  m'  is  calculated  with  the  n  and  c,  for  the 
observed  wavelength  at  y  =  0  which  is  given  in  Fig. 
21.  The  latter  procedure  was  used  by  TWC.  In  Fig. 
24,  the  maximum  downstream  growth  rate  from  the 
numericsd  model  is  over  25%  larger  than  for  both  the 
parallel  flow  calculations.  A  similar  relation  was  found 
by  TWC,  but  in  the  present  case  the  difference  is  larger. 
Also,  the  parallel  flow  curves  are  shifted  upstream  rel¬ 
ative  to  m*.  which  shows  a  hysteresis  effect  wherein 
the  wave  structure  lags  in  adjusting  to  the  local  stability 
properties.  This  was  also  found  by  TWC. 

Figure  25  compares  the  observed  phase  structure 
for  mode  1  with  the  structure  predicted  by  the  parallel 
flow  theory  at  various  longitudes.  Along  the  longitude 
of  maximum  parallel  flow  growth  rate  (x  =  1875  km), 
the  phase  structure  is  very  close  in  the  central  region 
(lyl  <  500  km)  where  most  of  the  energy  conversion 
is,  and  in  the  outer  region  the  phase  difference  increases 
to  about  20°  at  the  boundary.  At  the  upstream  end 
of  the  jet  (.T  =  7500  km),  the  observed  phase  tilt  is 
much  less  than  the  tilt  predicted  by  parallel  flow  theory. 
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Fic.  20.  Growth  rates  n  as  funaions  of  frequency  r,  for  vanous  longitudes  from  the  linear 
parallel  flow  model  applied  to  0  from  the  interval  400-4S0  days. 


This  hysteresis  behavior,  wherein  the  structure  of  a 
wave  which  is  moving  into  a  more  unstable  region 
lags  with  respect  to  the  parallel  flow  struaure,  was 
observed  by  TWC  At  the  downstream  end  of  the  un¬ 
stable  region  (x  -  - 1875  km),  the  phase  tilt  for  mode 
1  is  much  larger  than  the  parallel  flow  tilt  in  the  central 
region  where  the  mean  shear  is  large.  This  is  the  ofv 
posite  of  what  occurs  at  the  upstream  end,  but  it  shows 
the  same  hysteresis  eflfect  found  by  TWC  where  the 
upstream  structure  is  partially  advected  downstream. 

7.  Discossioa  of  wavelength  variatkHi 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  quasi-equi¬ 
librium  phase  is  the  downstream  variation  of  wave- 


FiO.  21.  The  wavelengths  from  mode  I  in  the  400-450  day  interval 
u  follows:  I)  numerical  model  at  y  -  0  (dashed  line).  2)  numerical 
model  at  y  -750  km  (solid  line),  3)  parallel  flow  model  with  mode 
I  frequency  (bold  line).  ' 


length  (Fig.  2 1 ).  Tupaz  et  al.  found  that  the  wavelength 
varied  in  rough  proportion  to  the  mean  wind  speed, 
whereas  in  the  current  study  it  seems  to  vary  in  the 
opposite  sense.  To  understand  this  behavior,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generalized  Rossby  wave  formula  is  derived 
(see  Appendix): 

where  (l/J  (A  13)  and  [d]  (A  14)  represent  the  weighted 
meridional  averages  of  the  mean  zonal  flow  and  mean 
absolute  vorticity  gradienL  respectively.  The  weighting 
function  varies  from  1  in  the  center  of  the  channel  to 
0  at  the  walls. 

Figure  26  contains  [U]  and  [P],  which  are  calcttlated 
by  numerical  integration  over  y  from  the  U  field  in 
Fig.  1 4  at  each  longitude.  The  [  U]  fidd  has  a  maximum 


Fic.  22.  The  phase  speeds  from  mode  I  in  the  400-450  day 
interval.  Here  c*  is  from  the  numerical  model  at  y  ^  0,  and  c  is 
from  the  parallel  flow  model  at  the  frequency  of  mode  I . 


i- 
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Fk3.  24.  The  spatial  gfxtwih  rate  m  for  mode  I  u  follows;  m*  is 
calculated  from  the  numerical  model  with  Eq.  (6.2);  m'  and  m'  ate 
obtained  from  the  parallel  flow  model  through  Eq.  (6.3),  where  m' 
has  the  frequency  of  mode  I  and  m'  has  the  wavelength  from  the 
numerical  model  M  y  -  0. 


164 


Fig.  23.  The  amplitude  Aoftf'  for  mode  I  along  y  •  0 
on  a  logarithmic  scale. 


magnitude  at  Jf  =  —700  km,  while  the  maximum  speed 
in  Fig.  14  occurs  for  jr  >  0.  This  difference  in  maximum 
location  arises  because,  although  the  downstream  por¬ 
tion  of  the  jet  is  slowing  down,  it  is  also  broadening 
relative  to  the  upstream  portion.  This  leads  to  a  rel¬ 
atively  larger  response  when  multiplied  by  the  cos^(ay) 
weighting  function  (see  Fig.  1 4).  The  weighted  average 
of  S^UIdy^  must  be  positive  at  each  longitude  because 


F)o.  25.  The  phase  (deg)  for  mode  I  at  various  longitudes.  The 
dott  are  from  the  numerical  model  and  the  curves  are  from  the 
parallel  flow  model  with  the  frequency  of  mode  1. 


1/3)  is  everywhere  less  than  /3  =  2.24  X  10~"  m”'  s'*. 
The  values  of  [/31  are  small  in  the  central  region.  In 
fact,  0  —  d^U/dy  must  become  negative  at  some  lat¬ 
itudes  in  the  unstable  region  as  indicated  by  the  nec¬ 
essary  condition  for  barotrr  pic  instability.  However, 
because  of  the  cos^oy  weighting  term,  the  minimum 
[^]  occurs  downstream  from  the  jet  maximum  near 
the  point  where  (m)  is  also  an  extreme. 

In  order  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  (7.1)  for  our  nu¬ 
merical  experiment,  the  c/ffom  (7. 1 )  is  compared  with 
c*  from  the  numerical  experiment  in  Fig.  27.  The 
curves  are  remarkably  close,  with  the  largest  differences 
occurring  in  the  central  region.  In  the  unstable  portion 
of  this  region  (-2000  km  «£  jc «;  10  (XX)  km),  it  would 
be  expected  that  the  formula  derived  in  the  Appendix 
would  be  very  poor  because  it  does  not  even  permit 
insubility.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  that  if  the 
zero-order  mean  flow  is  stable,  the  phase  speed  from 
(7.1)  will  always  be  real.  This  behavior  is  related  to 
the  difficulty  in  expanding  in  t  across  the  stability 
boundary  where  the  solution  is  not  analytic  in  t.  Ap¬ 
parently,  Eq.  (7. 1 )  provides  useful  estimates  of  the  real 
part  of  the  phase  speed  even  in  regions  which  have  a 
significant  imaginary  part.  We  would  also  expect  larger 
differences  between  the  parallel  flow  phase  speed  and 
f  •  in  the  downstream  region  where  the  mean  flow  is 
changing  rapidly.  Qearly,  C/  approximates  c*  well 
enough  that  (7.1)  can  be  used  to  understand  the  down¬ 
stream  variation  of  wavelength  or  wavenumber  k. 

The  frequency  r  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
(7.1)  by  k,  which  gives 


V  =  k[U]  -  - 


• 


(7.2) 


When  V  is  constant  in  the  domain,  Eq.  (7.2)  gives  the 
downstream  variation  of  wavenumber.  If  this  equation 
is  differentiated  with  respect  to  x  we  obtain 
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Fia  26.  The  qumtities  (£/]  mkI  Ifl  which  ife  deflnedby  E<p.  (A  1 3)  ind  (A  1 4)  respecnvdy. 


where  »  and  a  are  taken  to  be  constant  in  x  The 
denominator  remains  positive  throughout  the  channel. 
The  first  term  in  the  numerator  causes  the  wavelengto 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  downstream  increases  in 
mean  wind  speed.  The  second  term  causes  the  wave¬ 
length  to  increase  downstream  with  easterly  mean  flow 
when  (jSl  increases  downstream.  The  [C/]  and  (^]  vari¬ 
ations  given  in  Fig.  26  indicate  that  the  terms  are  of 
opposite  sign  and  the  observed  wavelength  variation 
(Fig.  21)  shows  that  the  (/?]  variation  term  is  largest 
except  near  the  jet  maximum.  Since  the  second  term 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  disturbance  scale, 
it  should  be  dominant  except  near  the  jet  maximum 
where  the  scale  is  small,  litis  is  different  from  the 


results  of  TWe  where  the  \U]  variation  term  in  (7.3) 
dominated  because  of  the  smaller  disturbance  scale. 

8.  Sumnary  and  disenssion 

In  this  paper  the  previous  linear  study  of  barotropic 
instability  in  a  downstream  varying  easterly  jet  by  TWC 
is  extended  to  include  nonlinear  effects.  The  basic 
model  is  the  nondivergent  barotropic  vorticity  equation 
with  Rayleigh  friction.  The  flow  is  confined  in  an  east- 
west  channel  with  cyclic  east-west  boundary  condi¬ 
tions,  instead  of  the  inflow  periodic  forcing  and  outflow 
radiation  boundary  conditions  used  by  TWC.  The  ini¬ 
tial  mean  flow  is  an  easterly  Bickley  jet  whose  maxi- 


Fig.  27.  Comparison  of  the  phase  speed  c*  from  the  numerical  model 
with  the  phase  speed  C/from  Eq.  (7.1), 
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mum  speed  and  half-width  vary  downstream.  A  forcing 
term  is  included  which  renders  the  initial  mean  flow 
a  steady-state  solution  to  the  vorticity  equation. 

The  model  is  initialized  by  adding  a  small-amplitude 
disturbance  of  wavenumber  10  to  the  initial  mean 
flow.  The  mean  flow  is  unstable  in  the  central  region 
where  the  jet  is  strongest  and  the  waves  grow  rapidly 
in  this  region.  The  energy  in  wavenumber  10  reaches 
a  relative  maximum  within  10  days,  and  the  mean 
flow  downstream  from  the  original  jet  maximum  is 
greatly  modified.  This  modification  arises  from  the 
energy  loss  to  the  growing  disturbances  which,  as  was 
point^  out  by  TWC,  is  largest  downstream  from  the 
most  unstable  portion  of  the  jet.  This  can  be  seen  from 
Eq.  (4. 1 )  which  shows  that  the  energy  transformation 
is  dependent  on  the  square  of  the  wave  amplitude  and 
the  wave  tilt.  Roughly  speaking,  the  amplitude  is  a 
maximum  well  downstream  where  the  growth  rate  is 
zero.  However,  the  tilt  is  proportional  to  the  growth 
rate.  Thus,  the  maximum  conversion  occurs  between 
the  jet  maximum  and  the  point  where  the  local  growth 
rate  vanishes.  After  the  rapid  initial  change,  the  mean 
flow  comes  into  approximate  balance  where  the  energy 
removed  from  the  mean  flow  by  the  disturbances  is 
balanced  by  the  forcing  term. 

The  disturbance  kinetic  energy  maximum  which 
begins  at  wavenumber  10  shifts  from  8  to  9  over  the 
first  50  days,  and  then  dies  out.  A  new  maximum  then 
forms  near  wavenumber  10  and  follows  a  similar  evo¬ 
lution  as  the  first  energy  maximum.  This  sequence 
repeats  until  -~300  days.  The  adjustment  phase  ends 
after  350  days  when  the  solution  goes  into  a  quasi¬ 
equilibrium  4  day  oscillation  with  an  energy  maximum 
at  wavenumber  5. 

The  interval  100-150  days  is  chosen  to  study  the 
adjustment  phase.  Growth  rates  are  calculated  from  a 
parallel  flow  model  where  the  interval  average  zonal 
wind  at  each  longitude  is  used.  The  growth  rates  in 
the  downstream  (x  <  0)  region  are  greatly  reduced 
relative  to  the  upstream  (x  >  0)  domain.  This  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  reduced  values  of  \d^Uldy^\  in  the  down¬ 
stream  region.  Fourier  analysis  of  the  disturbance 
streamftinction  at  each  point  shows  two  dominate 
modes  with  periods  of  3.35  and  3.58  days,  respectively, 
whico  are  somewhat  diflerent  from  the  3.25-day  period 
found  in  TWCs  linear  model.  However,  the  frequen¬ 
cies  of  the  two  modes  vary  from  point  to  point  as  a 
result  of  nonlinear  effects  and  lack  of  equilibrium. 
When  the  parallel  flow  growth  rates  are  plotted  as  a 
function  of  frequency,  it  can  be  seen  that  observed 
frequencies  are  much  lower  than  the  values  which  have 
the  largest  growth  rates  except  in  the  entry  region  of 
the  jet.  Both  modes  have  the  shortest  waves  near 
X  =  0,  in  contrast  to  the  results  obtained  by  TWC 
where  the  longest  waves  were  found  in  this  region. 

The  numerical  solution  achieves  statistical  equilib¬ 
rium  after  350  days  when  a  4-day  oscillation  develops 


in  the  disturbance  kinetic  energy.  The  interval  400- 
450  days  is  chosen  to  analyze  the  solution  behavior 
in  the  quasi-equilibrium  phase.  The  mean  zonal  wind 
for  this  interval  shows  a  further  reduction  in  \li^Uldy^\ 
in  the  downstream  region  when  compared  with  the 
mean  over  100-150  days.  The  parallel  flow  growth 
rates  for  the  quasi-equilibrium  phase  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  reduced  in  the  downstream  region  relative  to  the 
adjustment  phase.  Fourier  analysis  of  the  disturbance , 
streamftinction  at  each  point  gives  two  modes  with  ■ 
periods  of  4  days  and  2  days.  The  spatial  variation  of 
the  frequency  for  mode  1  is  very  small.  The  frequency 
of  mode  1  gives  the  maximum  growth  rate  in  the  out¬ 
flow  region  and  this  may  help  the  disturbance  to  prop¬ 
agate  through  the  stable  region  before  it  reenters  the 
unstable  portion  of  the  jet.  However,  throughout  most 
of  the  unstable  region,  the  frequency  of  mode  1  is 
considerably  less  than  the  most  unstable  frequency. 

It  strongly  appears  that  mode  2  (2-day  period)  is 
the  result  of  nonlinear  interaction  of  mode  1  with  itself. 
Mode  2  has  twice  the  frequency  of  mode  1  and  it  also 
has  a  smaller  spatial  scale.  The  ratio  of  the  amplitudes 
of  mode  2  to  mode  1  varies  from  0.01  far  upstream 
to  0. 1 7  near  the  maximum  amplitude  of  mode  1 .  When 
the  growth  rates  from  the  pa^lel  flow  model  are  in¬ 
tegrated  across  the  unstable  region,  the  integrals  are 
approximately  the  same  for  the  two  modes.  Therefore, 
the  growth  of  mode  2  relative  to  mode  1  by  a  faaor 
of  1 5  can  only  be  explained  by  nonlinear  forcing  from 
mode  1. 

Mode  1  has  a  strong  interaction  with  the  mean  flow 
which  greatly  modifies  the  original  mean  flow  in  the 
downstream  region  (x  <  0).  However,  the  propagation 
of  mode  1  through  the  modified  mean  flow  field  should 
be  a  linear  process,  since  mode  2  is  so  small  relative 
to  mode  1 .  Thus,  the  various  wave  properties  of  mode 
1  can  be  profitably  compared  with  the  linearized  wave 
properties  obtained  by  TWC.  The  main  differences 
between  mode  1  and  the  experiment  1  obtained  by 
TWC  are  the  periods  of  oscillation— 4  days  in  the 
former  and  3.25  days  in  the  latter — and  the  mean  flow. 
For  X  >  0,  the  mean  flows  are  very  similar,  but  in  the 
downstream  region  (x  <  0),  the  mean  jet  for  mode  1 
is  slower  and  broader  than  the  jet  used  by  TWC. 

With  mode  1  the  wavelength  is  generally  small  in 
the  jet  region  and  much  larger  in  the  outer  regions. 
This  is  quite  diflerent  from  the  wavelength  variation 
in  TWC  where  the  wavelength  was  a  maximum  near 
the  jet  maximum.  In  the  upstream  region  where  the 
jet  speed  is  increasing,  mode  1  docs  not  have  the  same 
type  of  variation  as  the  solution  obtained  by  TWC. 
The  phase  speed  is  directly  proportional  to  wavelength 
so  that  for  mode  1 ,  the  speed  is  generally  small  in  the 
jet  region  and  large  in  the  outer  regions.  TWC  found 
opposite  behavior  with  the  maximum  speed  near  the 
jet  maximum.  For  mode  1  the  maximum  spatial 
growth  rate  is  over  25%  larger  than  the  extreme  for 
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the  panlld  flow  model.  This  is  a  larger  difference  than 
was  found  in  TWC  and  may  be  related  to  the  more 
rapid  downstream  variation  of  the  mean  flow  in  the 
outflow  region.  Also,  with  mode  1  there  is  a  hysteresis 
efiect  wherein  the  growth  rate  curve  from  the  full  model 
is  shifted  downstream  relative  to  the  parallel  flow  so¬ 
lution.  Similarly,  the  phase  structure  in  the  full  model 
lags  the  structure  from  the  parallel  flow  model.  These 
effects  were  also  evident  in  the  study  by  TWC.  In 
general,  the  main  effects  from  downstream  variation 
of  the  mean  flow  which  were  found  by  TWC  are  more 
accentuated  for  mode  1  of  the  present  study.  The  ex* 
ceptions  are  the  downstream  variation  of  wavelength 
and  phase  speed  which  are  quite  different. 

A  generalized  Rossby  wave  formula  is  derived  which 
contains  latitudinal  integrals  of  the  mean  zonal  wind 
and  the  mean  absolute  vorticity  gradient.  When  this 
formula  is  applied  at  each  longitude,  the  phase  speed 
from  the  formula  gives  a  close  approximation  to  the 
real  part  of  the  phase  speed  for  mode  1.  This  shows 
that  the  dispersion  properties  of  mode  1  are  well  ap¬ 
proximated  by  the  generalized  Rossby  wave  formula. 
The  formula  shows  that  the  wavelength  increases  in 
the  downstream  region  because  the  northward  absolute 
vorticity  gradient  is  larger  in  this  region  than  near  the 
jet  maximum.  This  effea  increases  with  the  spatial 
scale  as  compared  with  the  mean  flow  effect  The  scale 
found  by  TWC  was  smaller  (which  is  consistent  with 
the  shorter  period),  and  the  advection  dominated  so 
that  the  wavelength  decreased  when  the  mean  flow 
decreased  in  speed.  Thus,  the  differences  in  wavelength 
variation  between  mode  1  and  the  variation  found  by 
TWC  are  related  to  the  difference  in  frequencies  and 
associated  mean  wavelengths. 

This  numerical  experiment  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  detailed  simulation  of  the  easterly  jet  which  develops 
south  of  the  Tibetan  high  near  200  mb  during  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  summer.  In  particular,  the  jet 
varies  seasonally  which  could  preclude  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  quasi-equilibrium.  However,  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  wavenumber  S  initial  disturbaince  showed 
a  rapid  development  of  the  quasi-equilibrium  phase, 
and  it  noay  turn  out  that  the  main  features  of  the  quasi¬ 
equilibrium  phase  will  be  present  with  a  slowly  varying 
forcing.  In  any  case,  the  dynamic  mechanisms  studied 
in  this  paper  should  be  important  in  the  summer  east¬ 
erly  jet  and  in  other  jet  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  mechanisms  include:  1 )  nonlinear  interaction 
between  waves  and  mean  flow  which  stabilizes  the 
downstream  portion  of  the  jet;  2)  enhanced  growth  in 
jet  region;  3)  hysteresis  effect  wherein  the  disturbance 
growth  lags  the  local  stability  conditions;  4)  the  down¬ 
stream  variation  of  phase  speed  and  wavelength  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  generalized  Rossby  wave  formula. 
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APPENDIX 

Approxiinate  Formula  for  Phase  Speed 

In  this  Appendix,  an  approximate  formula  for  the 
real  part  of  the  phase  speixl  will  be  derived  from  the 
linearized  parallel  flow  vorticity  equation  following 
Grotjahn  ( 1979).  When  (2. 1 )  is  linearized  about  a  par¬ 
allel  mean  flow  U{y)  the  equation  becomes 


I-  vV'  +  u  4- 

dt  dx 


+ 


dx 


-XVV'.  (Al) 


where  4'"  is  the  perturbation  streamfunction.  If  the 
normal  mode  form 


=  ♦Cy)  exp{/*(x  -  cr)I 
is  substituted  into  (Al),  we  obtain 

where  the  friction  term  has  been  dropped.  The  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  are 

♦{±/»  =  0.  (A3) 

In  this  procedure,  the  mean  wind  is  expanded  as 
follows; 

C/  =  f/o  +  tU,(y\  (A4) 

where  C/o  is  a  constant  and  c  is  a  small  parameter.  The 
other  quantities  in  (A2)  are  expanded  similarly  giving 

♦  *  *0  +  <♦!  +  •  •  •,  (A5) 

c  =  Co  +  tC|  +  •  •  • .  (A6) 

We  now  substitute  (A4),  (A5)  and  {A6)  into  (A2)  and 
equate  the  coefficients  of  each  power  of  t  to  zero,  which 
leads  to 

e":  jC  i'lfo)  =  (Uo  ~  Co)(^ 

-  +  d'i'o  =  0,  (A7) 

Z  (♦.)  =  (U,  -  c.)(^ 

-  ♦o,  (A8) 
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with  Miwilar  expictBOiis  for  successive  c  terms.  A  so¬ 
lution  to  (A7)  which  satisfies  (A3)  is 

-  C08(iry/(2D)1.  (A9) 


1/31  - - 75 - .  (A14) 


In  order  to  avoid  resonance  in  solving  (A8)  for  i'l  it 
is  necessary  to  require  that  the  right-hand  side  has  no 
component  which  is  proportional  to  i'o  (the  solution 
of  the  homogeneous  eqiiation).  Thus,  we  evaluate  the 
right-hand  side  of  (A8)  with  (A9),  multiply  by  i'o. 
integrate  firom  y  *  —D  to  y  -  D,  and  set  the  integral 
to  zero.  This  gives  the  following  expression  for  Ct : 


f  l/|  cos^ay)dy 
J-D 

I  co^{aty)dy 

J-D 


r  2/ 


a^)J 

J-D 


(All) 


co^(ay)dy 


where  a  =  r/{2D).  If  we  now  retain  only  the  first  two 
terms  in  (A6)  and  use  (A  10)  and  (A1 1)  we  obtain 

^  ^  r  r  n  ^  _  (^1  /  A  I  -|\ 


lU]- 


’ 


where 


lC/]  = 


JU  cos^(ay)dy 

D 

5  > 

co^(ay)dy 

■D 


(A  12) 


(A  1 3) 
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